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THEY SET ME UP 


LIKE 


A LAY-FIGURE 


SOME PEOPLE 1 


BY PHILIP 


A* a professional onlooker of life (and 
it is a poor profession, as I must 
admit) it has always been my habit to 
study national, and social, types in any 
I find 
an untiring interest in this, and prefer 
to sit in 


country where I happen to be. 


a French café, for example, 
watching the people who come in and go 
out, and hearing scraps of conversation 
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that pass across the table, to the most 
thrilling theatrical entertainment. And 
I find more interest in “common” people 
than in the uncommonly distinguished, 
by fame and power. To me the types 
in a London omnibus or a suburban train 
are more absorbing as a study than a 
group of generals or a party of states- 
men, and I like to discover the lives of 
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the world’s nobodies, their way of 


thought and their outlook on the world, 
by the character in their faces and their 
little social habits. In that way one 
gets a sense of the social drama of a 
country and of the national ideals and 
purpose. So when I went to the United 
States after four and a half years in the 
war zone, where I had been watching 
another kind of drama, hideous and hor- 
rible in spite of all its heroism, I fell into 
my old habit of searching 
studying characters. I had unusual op- 
portunity. New York and many other 
cities opened their 


for types and 


hearts and_ their 
houses to me in a most generous way, 
and I met great numbers of people of 
every class and kind. 

The first people I met, before I had 
stepped off my ship of adventure, were 
young newspaper men who searched the 
ship like a sieve for any passenger who 
had something in his life or brain worth 
telling to the world. I was scared of 
them, having heard that they could ex- 
tract the very secrets of one’s soul by 


EYES AND 





SHE HAS HER COUNTERPANE SPREAD 
WITH THE MORNING'S NEWSPAPERS 
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FINGERS ACHED WITH MUCH 
STITCHING 


examination of the third 
degree; but I found them 
human and friendly fellows 
who greeted me cheerily and 
did not take up much time 
when they set me up like 

lay-figure on the boat deck, 
turned on the 
machine, 


“movie ”’- 
snap - shotted me 
from various angles, and 
American ciga- 
rettes as a sign of comrade- 
ship. I met many other 
newspaper men and women 
in the United States; those 
who control the power of the 
press —the masters of the 
machine which shapes the 
mind of peoples—and _ those 
who feed its wheels with 
words. Because I had some 
history to tell, the word- 
writers lay in wait for me, 


offered me 


found my telephone number 
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in any hotel of any town before I knew 
it myself, tapped at my hedroom door 
when I was in the transition stage be 


tween day and evening clothes, and 


asked questions about 
which I knew 


many things of 
at all, so that I 
aby smal depths 


nothing 
had to camouflage my 
of ignorance. 

They know their job, those American 
reporters, and I was impressed especially 
by the young women. There was one 
girl who sat squarely in front of me, 
fixed me with candid gray eyes, and for 
an hour put me through an examination 
about my sad past until I had revealed 
everything. There is nothing that girl 
me, and I should 
She did not 
by that I knew her 


doesn’t know about 
blush to meet her again. 


take a single note 
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AFTER OFFICE HOURS 


and wrote two 
columns of revelation with most deadly 
accuracy and a beautiful style. Another 
girl followed me round a picture-gallery, 


listening to 


as a good journalist 


casual remarks among a 
group of friends, and wrote an article on 
art-criticism left breathless 
her wit and knowl- 
edge, of which I took the credit. One 
man, Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford, boarded the train at New York, 
bought me a drawing-room for private 
the time we 
reached Philadelphia made it entirely 
futile for me to give a lecture, because he 


which me 


with admiration at 


young once a 


conversation, and by 


had it all in his memory, and wrote the 
entire history of everything I had seen 
and thought through years of war, in 


I liked a young Har- 


next day’s paper. 








ANYBODY LOOKING AT HER WOULD HAVE 


vard man who came to see me in Boston. 
He had a modesty and a winning man- 
ner which made me rack my brains to 
tell him something good, and I admired 
his type, so clean and boyish and quick 
in intelligence. He belonged to the stuff 
of voung America as I saw it in the 
fields of France, eager for service, W hat- 
I met the editorial staffs 


of many newspapers, and was given a 


ever the risk. 


luncheon by the proprietor and editors 
of one great newspaper in New York 
which is perhaps the biggest power in the 


United States to-day. All the men 
round me were literary types, and I saw 
in their faces the imprint of hard 
thought, and of hard work more strenu- 


ous, I imagine, than in the newspaper 
life of any other country of the world. 
Chey all had an absorbing interest in the 
international situation after the armis 


tice, and knew a good deal about the 
secret workings of European policy. A 
young correspondent just back from 


Russia made a speech summing up his 
experiences and conclusions, which were 
of a startling kind, told with the utmost 


simplicity and bluntness. The propri- 


etor took me into his private room and 


outlined his general policy on world 





HER DOWN AS A HARMLESS LITTLE LADY 


the first item on his 
program was friendship with England. 

I found among newspaper men a 
sense of responsibility with which they 
are not generally credited, and wonder- 
fully alert and open minds; also, apart 
from their own party politics and preju- 
dices, a desire for fair play and truth. 
The Yellow Press still has its power, and 
it is a malign influence in the United 
States, but the newspapers of good re- 
pute are conducted by men of principle 
and conviction, and their editorial and 
literary staffs have a high level of talent, 
representing much, I think, of the best 
intelligence of America. 


affairs, of which 


The women of America seem to me to 
have a fair share of that intelligence, and 
I met many types of them who were 
interesting as Several 
states are still resisting woman suffrage, 
but as far as equality goes in all affairs of 
daily life outside political power the 


social studies. 


women of America have long claimed 
and gained it. During the war they 
showed in every class, like the women of 
England, that they could take on men’s 
jobs and do them as well as men in 
most cases, and better than men in some 
They drove motor-lorries and 


Cases, 
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machines; they were dairy farmers and what most American husbands have to 


agriculturists; they became munition- do in a struggle for existence which 
workers, carpenters, clerks, and eleva- strives up to the possession of a Ford car, 
tor-girls, and the womanhood of Amer- generally known as a “Tin Lizzie” or a 

ica rallied up with a wonderful and de-  “Flivver,” on the way to a Cadillac or 
voted spirit in a great campaign of work a Packard, a country cottage on Long 

for the Red Cross and all manner of Island or the Connecticut shore, an occa- 

comforts for the troops, who, by a sional visit to Tiffany’s in Fifth Avenue 
lamentable breakdown in transport or- for a diamond brooch, or some other 
ganization, never received many of the — trinket symbolizing success, a holiday at 
gifts sent to them by women old and Palm Beach, week-ends at Atlantic 
young whose eyes and fingers ached with City, and a relief from boredom after 
so much stitching during the long eve- office hours at the Forty-fourth Street 
nings of war. Apart altogether from Theater or the Winter Garden. That 
war-work, American women have made represents the social ambition of the 
themselves the better halves of men, and average business man on the road to 
the men know it and are deferential to fortune, and it costs a goodly pile of dol- 
the opinions and desires of their women _ lars to be heaped up by hard work, at a 
folk. high strain of nervous tension. Mean- 
[t is natural that women should have while the women are keeping themselves 

a wider knowledge of literature and as beautiful as God made them, with 
ideas in a scheme of life where men have — slight improvements according to their 
their noses down to the grindstone of own ideas, which are generally wrong; 
work for long hours every day. That is decorating their homes; increasing their 
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THE PEOPLE WHO SPOKE TO ME WERE EARNEST SOULS, WITH AN 
IDEALISM WHICH SEEMED TO LIFT THEM ABOVE PARTY POLITICS 
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housekeeping expenses, and reading pro- 
digiously. They read a vast number of 
books and magazines, so making it pos- 
sible for men like myself 
pen—to 
world. 


slaves of the 
exist in an otherwise cruel 

Before the American lady of leisure 
gets up to breakfast 
doesn’t) and uses her lip-salve and pow- 
der-puff for the first time in the day, she 
has her counterpane spread with the 
morning's newspapers, which are folded 
into the size of small blankets. There 
is The New York Times for respectabil- 
ity, The Tribune for political “pep,”’ and 
The World for social reform. The little 
lady glances first of all at the picture 
supplements while she sips her orange- 


generally she 


juice, reads the head-lines while she gets 
on with the rolled oats, and with the 
second cup of coffee settles down to the 
solid reading-matter of international sen- 


SHE PRODUCED A GOLD CIGARETTE-CASE AND BEGAN TO SMOKI 
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sations (skipping, as a rule, the ends of 
columns “continued on page 4”’), until 
it is time to interview the cook, who 
again gives notice to leave because of the 
conduct of the chauffeur or the catlike 
qualities of the parior-maid, and handles 
the telephone to give her Orders of the 
Day. For some little time after that the 
telephone is kept busy at both ends, and, 
with a cigarette threatening to burn a 
Buhl cabinet, the lady of leisure talks to 
several friends in New York, answers a 
call from the Western Union, and re- 
ceives a night-letter sent over the wire. 
“No, L am absolutely engaged on Mon- 
day, dear. Tuesday? So sorry I am 
fixed up that day, too. Yes, and Thurs- 
day is quite out of the question. Friday? 
Oh, well, make it Monday, then!” That 
is a well-worn New York joke, and I 
found it funny and true to life, because 
it is as difficult to avoid invitations in 
New York as collisions in 
Fifth Avenue. There is a 
little red book on the Buhl 
cabinet in which the Ameri- 
lady 
engagements 


can puts down her 


and the ex- 
cuses she gave for breaking 


others (it is useful to re- 


member those). and she 
calculates that as far as the 
present day’s work is 


planned she will have time 
to finish the new novel by 
John Galsworthy, to get 
through a pamphlet on 
Bolshevism which was men- 
tioned at 
extremely 


dinner by an 
interesting 
young man just back from 
Russia, to buy a set of sum- 
mer furs in the neighbor- 
hood of Forty-second Street 
(Herbert, dear! 
they are utterly unneces- 
sary), to lunch at the Ritz- 
Carlton with a party of 
friends, including the man 
who made such a sensation 
with his lecture on France at 
the Carnegie Hall (she will 


poor says 




















THE CROWDED SANDS OI! 


get a lot of first-hand knowledge about 
the French situation 
the the 
de H 


of the French theater will meet French 


, and to look in at 
with Beatrice 
, Where some of the company 


bavardage dear 


speaking Americans and pretend to un- 


derstand them. Then there is a nice 


free evening, for once (oh, that little 
white lie in the red book!), when she 


will wallow in the latest masterpiece ot 
H. G. Wells and learn all about God 
and humanity as revealed by that ex- 
traordinary genius with a_ sense of 
humor. 

So the American lady of leisure keeps 
up-to-date with the lighter 
thought and skims the surface of the 


deeper knowledge, using her ownh com- 


we wrk | *s 


mon sense as an acid test of truth when 
the imagination of a novelist runs away 
with him, and widening her outlook on 
the problems of life with deliberate de- 


PALM BEACH 


sire to understand. It makes her con- 
versation at the dinner-table sparkling, 
and the men folk are conscious that she 
knows more than they do about current 
literature and international history. She 
has her dates right, within a century or 
two, in any talk about medieval Eng- 
land, and she knows who killed Henri ['V 
of France, who were the lovers of Marie 
de Medici, why Llovd George quarreled 
with Lord Northcliffe, and what the 
ambassador said to the leaders of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism when he met them 
secretly in Holland. It is useful to know 
those things in any social gathering of 
intellectuals, and I met several ladies of 
American society in New York who had 
a wide range of knowledge of that kind. 

Many American ladies, with well-to- 
do husbands, and with money of their 
own, which is very useful to them in 
time of need, do not regard life merely as 
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a game out of which they are trying to 
get the most fun, but with more serious 
views; and I think some of those find it 
hard to satisfy their aspirations, and go 
more, of heart- 
their furs. I 
women who spoke with a certain irony 
which reflected the spent light of old 
illusions, and others who had a kind of 
wistfulness in though 
searching for the unattainable happiness. 
The Tired Business Man 
like men. 
Often his long hours of absence at the 


about with a touch, or 


ache beneath met some 


their eyes, as 
as a husband 


has his limitations, most 
office and his dullness at home make his 
wife rather and her 
novel-reading habits tend to emphasize 


companionless, 


the loss, and force upon her mind the 
desire for more satisfying comradeship. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES, 
AND OFFICERS BACK 





BUSINESS MAGNATES, 


FROM THE FRONT 


Generally some man who enters her cir- 
cle seems to offer the chance of this. He 
high the 
His silences seem suggestive of deep, 
thoughts—though he 
be thinking of nothing more important 


has ideals, or pose of them. 


unutterable may 
than a smudge on his white waistcoat 

he has a tenderness in his gray (or black 
or brown) eyes which is rather thrilling 
the lack-luster 
look of the man who is used to her pres- 
ence and takes eranted. . . 

The Tired Business Man ought to be 
careful lest he should become too tired 


to a woman chilled by 


her for 


to enter into the interests of his wife and 
to give her the minimum of comradeship 
which all women demand, The Amer- 
ican Woman of Society, outside the 
Catholic Church, which still insists upon 

















SOME PEOPLE 
the old law, seems to me quicker than 
most others to cut her losses in the mar- 
riage gamble, if she finds, or thinks she 
finds, that she is losing too heavily for 
her peace of heart. Less than women in 
European countries will she tolerate de- 
ceit or spiritual cruelty, and the law 
offers her a way of escape, expensive but 
certain, from a partnership which has 
in New York, at 


women 


been broken. Society 
who have 


dissolved their married partnership, and 


least—is tolerant to 
to fling 
mud and missiles at those who have al- 
ready paid for error by many tears. Yet 
I doubt the 
liberty they find makes for happiness. 


there is ho stoning sisterhood 


whether, in many cases, 
There is always the fear of a second mis- 
take worse than the first, and, anyhow, 
some unattached women I met, women 
who could afford to live alone, not with- 
out a certain luxury of independence, 
seemed disillusioned as to the romance 
of life, and the honesty of men, and their 
own chance of happiness. Their furs and 
their diamonds were no medicine for the 
bitterness of their souls, nor for the hun- 
ger in their hearts. 

But I found a great class of women in 
America too busy, too interested, and 
too inspired by common sense to be 
worried by that kind of emotional dis- 
tress—the middle-class women who flung 
themselves into war-work, as before, and 
now, in time of peace, the activities of 
charity and education and domestic life 
have called to them for service. There 
was a woman doctor I met who seemed 
to me as fine a type of American woman- 
hood as one could have the luck to meet, 
and yet, in spite of uncommon ability, a 
common type in her cheery and practical 
character. When the war broke out her 
husband, who was a doctor also, was 
called to serve in the American army, 
and his wife, who had passed her medical 
examinations in the same college with 
him, but had never practised, carried on 
his work, in spite of four children. They 
came first and her devotion to them was 
not altered, but that did not prevent her 
from attending to a growing list of pa- 
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tients at a time when influenza was rag- 
ing in her district. 
ear which she drove herself, with 


She went about in a 
the 
and cheerfulness of a gallant 
In her little battle-field there 
were many tragedies, because death took 


courage 


soldiei . 


away the youngest-born or the eldest 
born from many American homes, and 
her heart was often heavy; but she re 
sisted all gloomy meditations and kept 
her nerve and her spirit by—singing. As 
she drove her car from the house of one 
patient to another she sang loudly to 
herself over the wheel, any little old song 
that came into her head—** Hey-diddle 
diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” or “Old 
King Cole was a merry old soul, and a 
merry old soul was he,”’—to the pro- 
found astonishment of passers-by, who 
shook their heads and said, “It’s a good 
thing there’s going to be prohibition.” 
But she saved the lives of many women 
for the 
influenza reached the height of plague 


and children in time of plague 


and did not lose her sense of humor or 
her fine, hearty laugh, or her gracious- 
ness of womanhood. When “the army,” 
as she called her husband, came back, 
she could say, “I kept your flag flying, 
old man, and you'll not find any differ- 
ence at home.” I saw the husband and 
While 
friends were singing round the piano, 
these two held hands like young lovers, 
away back in a shady corner of the 
room. 


wife in their home together. 


I met another husband and wife who 
interested me as types of American life, 
It was at a 
banquet attended by about two hundred 
people. The husband was the chairman 
of the party, and he had a wonderful 
way of making little speeches in which 
he called upon distinguished people to 
talk to the company, revealing in each 
case the special reason why that man or 
woman should have a hearing. He did 
this with wit and knowledge, and in each 
case, indeed, it was a privilege to hear 
the speaker who followed, because all the 
men and women here were engaged in 
some social work of importance in the 


though not in their home. 
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life of great American cities, and were 
idealists who had put their theories into 
practice by personal service and self- 
sacrifice. The litthke man who was the 
chairman paid a compliment to his own 
wife, and I found she was sitting by my 
side. She had gray hair, but very young, 
bright, humorous eyes, and an almost 
terrible truthfulness of speech. I was 
startled by some things she said about 
the war, and the psychology of men and 
women under the spell of war. They 
were true, but dangerous to speak aloud 
as this woman spoke them. Later, she 
talked of the heritage of hatred that had 
been bequeathed by war to the people 
of the world. “Let us kill hatred,” she 
“It is the survival of the cave 
instinct in man which comes out of its 
hiding-places under the name of patriot- 
ism and justice.” I do not know what 
link there was between this and some 
other thought which prompted her to 
show me photographs of two big, sturdy 
boys who, she told me, were her adopted 
children. It 


said. 


Was a queer, 


story, about these children. 


touching 
‘I adopted 
them not for their sake, but for mine,” 
she said. She was a lonely woman, well 
married, with leisure and money and 
the temptation of selfishness. It was to 
into her 
heart that she sent round to an orphan- 
age for two boy-babies. They were pro- 
vided, and she brought them up as her 
own, and found 


prevent selfishness creeping 


so she assured me— 
that they grew up with a marked like- 
ness in feature to herself and her sisters. 
She had a theory about that—the idea 
that by some kind of predestination souls 
reach through space to one another, and 
find the home where love is waiting for 
them. 
known 


I was skeptical of that, having 
the London slums, but I was 
interested in the practical experience of 
the bright litthe American woman, who 
“selfishly,” as she said, to cure selfish- 
ness, had given two abandoned babies of 
the world the gift of love, and a great 
chance in the adventure of life. She was 
a tremendous protagonist of environ- 
ment against the influence of heredity. 
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“Environment puts it over heredity all 
the time,” she said. 

This special charity on her part is not 
typical of American women, who do not, 
any more than women of other coun- 
tries, go about adopting other people’s 
babies, but 1 think that her frankness of 
speech to a stranger like myself, and her 
curious mixture of idealism and practi- 
cality, combined with a certain shrewd- 
ness of humor, are qualities that come to 
people in America. She herself, indeed, 
is a case of “environment,” because she 
is foreign in blood, and American only by 
marriage. 

In New York I had the advantage of 
meeting one lady who seemed to me typ- 
ical of the old-fashioned “leaders” of 
American society such as Henry James 
described in his novels. She lives in one 
of the great mansions along Fifth Ave- 
nue, and the very appearance of her 
butler is a guarantee of riches and re- 
spectability. She made no disguise of 
her wealth, and was proud of it in a 
simple way, as an English aristocrat is 
proud of his ancestry and family treas- 
ures. But she acknowledges its responsi- 
bilities and takes them seriously with a 
sense of duty. She had received lessons 
in public speaking, in order to hold her 
own at committee meetings, and she 
doles out large sums in charity to public 
institutions and deserving cases, with a 
grim determination to unmask the pro- 
fessional beggar and the fraudulent so- 
ciety. broad- 
hearted tolerance for the younger gen- 
eration and a special affection for boys 
of all ages, whom she likes to feed up, 
and to keep amused by treating them to 
the circus or the “movies”; but I faney 
that she is a stern disciplinarian with her 
family as well as her servants, and that 
her own relatives stand in awe of this 
masterful old lady who has a high sense 
of honor and demands obedience, hon- 
esty, and service from those who look 
for her favors and her money. I de- 


She seemed to have a 


tected a shrewd humor in her and an 
abiding common sense, and at her own 
dinner-table she had a way of cross-, 
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examining her guests, who were men of 
political importance and women of so- 
cial influence, like a judge who desires to 
get at the evidence without listening to 
unnecessary verbiage. She is the widow 
of a successful business man, but I per- 
ceived in her the sense of personal power 
and family traditions which belonged to 
the old type of dowager-duchess in Eng- 
land. 
pean cities she would appear an austere 
and terrible figure in her virtue and her 
diamonds, but to small American boys, 


Among butterfly women of Euro- 


eating candies at her side in the circus, 
she is the kind and thoughtful aunt. 


It was in Boston that I met some 
other types of American women, not 
long enough to know them well, but 


enough to see superficial differences of 
character between them and their friends 
of New York. Needless to say, I had 
read a good deal about Boston before 
going there. In England the Bostonian 
tradition is familiar to us by the glory of 
such masters as Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, so that I had a friendly feeling 
when I went about the city and saw its 
streets and prim houses, reminiscent of 
Cheltenham and other English towns of 
ancient respectability and modern cult- 
\fter a lecture there many Bosto- 
nians came onto the platform, and I 
heard at once a difference in accent from 
the intonation of New York. 
little more precise, with a careful avoid- 


ure. 


It was a 
ance of slang phrases. The people who 
spoke to me were earnest souls, with an 
which to lift them 
above the personal prejudices of party 
politics. 


idealism seemed 
I should iniagine that some of 
them are Republican rather than Demo- 
cratic in instinct, but those at least who 
were in my audience supported the idea 
of the League of Nations, and for that 
did not President 
Wilson boiled in oil or roasted at a slow 
fire. 


reason wish to see 
From my brief glimpses of Boston 
society I should imagine that the Puritan 
spirit still lingers there among the “best 
and that in little matters of 


etiquette and social custom they adhere 


families” 


\ 


t 
i 
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to the rules of the 
of English life. 


Early Victorian era 


I was convinced of this by one trivial 
incident I observed in a hotel at Boston. 
A lady, obviously in transit from New 
York, by the public way in which she 
used her powder-puff, and by a certain 
cosmopolitan easiness of manner, pro 
duced gold from her 
muff and began to smoke without think- 
She had taken just 
three whiffs when a colored waiter ap- 


a cigarette-case 


ing twice about it. 


proached in the most deferential manner 
and begged her to put out her ciga- 
rette, because smoking was not allowed 
in the public rooms. The lady from New 
York looked moment. 
Then she laughed, dropped her cigarette 


amazed for a 
into her coffee-cup, and said: “‘Oh yes 

In 
that word Boston she expressed a world 
of propriety, conventional morality, and 
social austerity, a long, long way from 
the liberty of New York. I had been told 
that a Boston audience would be very 
cold and not 
they would be out of sympathy with the 
lecturer, but because they were 


I guess I forgot I was in Boston!” 


unenthusiastic, because 
“very 
English” in their dislike of emotional 
expression. My experience was not like 
that, as I was relieved to find, and, on 
the contrary, those Bostonians at the 
Symphony Hall applauded with most 
generous warmth and and 
cheered when I had finished my story of 
It 


was a Boston girl who made the apologia 


even rose 


the heroic deeds of English soldiers. 
of her people. “I am sure,” she said, 
“that all men and who 
rose to applaud went down on their 
knees that night and asked God to for- 
give them for having broken their rule 
of life.” 

No doubt Boston society, as far as it 
includes’ the old families rooted in it for 


those women 


generations, is conservative in its point 
of view, and looks askance at noisy in- 
novations like modern American dances, 
jazz bands, and the jolly vulgarities of 
youth. But, judging from my passing 
glimpse of college girls in the town, I 
should say that youth puts up a healthy 
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opposition to the “old fogy”’ philosophy, 
and breaks the conventions and 
then with a crash. One girl I met sug 
gested to me that Boston produces char- 


now 


acter by intensive culture, and is apt to 
be startled by the result. Her father was 
a well-known lawyer, and she inherited 
his gift of learning and logic, so that 
when ne died she had the idea of carrying 
on his work. The war was on, and some- 
where over on the western front was a 
young English soldier whom she had met 
on board ship and might, according to 
the chances of war, never meet again. 
Anyhow, she was restless and desired 
work. She decided to study for the law 
examinations and to be ealled to the bar; 
and to keep her company, her mother, 
who was her best comrade, went into 
college with her and shared her rooms. 
I like that idea of the mother and daugh- 
ter reading and working together. It 
seems to me a good picture. In due time 
she was called to the bar, and entered 
the where her father had 
worked, and did so well that a great 
law yer W ho gave her his cases to prepare 


chambers 


spoke rare words of praise about her. 
Then the war ended, and one day, quite 
suddenly, the young English soldier ar- 
rived in Boston, and, after a few pre- 
liminary inquiries as to his chance of 
luck, said, ‘“* When shall we get married?” 
He was in a hurry to settle down, and 
the mother of the girl was scared by his 
grim determination to carry her comrade 
Yet he considerate. “I 
should hate to cause your mother any 
worry by hurrying things on so fast as 
Monday,” he said. “Let us make it 
Tuesday.”’ But the wedding took place 
on the Saturday before the Tuesday, 
and the young lady barrister of Boston 
was whisked away four days after the 


away. was 


English officer came to America with a 
dream in his heart of which he desired 
the fulfilment. Boston startled. 
This romance was altogether too rapid 
for its peace of mind. Why, there was no 
time to buy the girl a wedding-present! 


was 


oe @ The street boys of Boston were 
most startled by the English officer's 
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whose tall hat, 
tail-coat, and white spats were more 
wonderful than anything they had seen 
before. 


best man—his brother 


I was not long enough in many towns 
of America to detect their various char- 
acteristics. Philadelphia, | was told in 
New York, was so slow that it was safe 
for people to fall out of windows—they 
just wafted down like gossamer—but | 
found it a pleasant, bustling place,with a 
delightful Old World atmosphere, like a 
bit of Queen Anne England, ’round Inde- 
pendence Hall. . Pittsburg by night, 
looking down on its blast-furnaces from 
a hill outside, appeared to me like a 
town behind the battle - lines under 
heavy gun-fire, and I am convinced that 
the workers in those factories are in the 
front-line trenches of life and deserve 
gold medals for their heroism. I had not 
been in the town ten minutes before a 
young lady with the poetical name of 
Penelope rang me up on the telephone 
and implored me to take a walk out by 
night to see this strange and wonderful 
picture, and I was glad of her advice, 
though she did not offer to go as my 
guide. Another girl made herself ac- 
quainted, and I found she has a hero- 
worship for a fellow war correspondent, 
once of Pittsburg, whose career she had 
followed through many battle-fields. 

I saw Washington in glamourous sun- 
light under a blue sky, and found my 
spirit lifted up by the white beauty of 
its buildings and the spaciousness of its 
public gardens. I had luncheon with the 
British ambassador, curious to find my- 
self in an English household, with people 
discussing America from the English 
point of view in the political heart of the 
United States; and | visited the War 
College and met American generals and 
officers in the very brain-center of that 
great army which I had seen on the 
roads of France and on the battle-fields. 
This was the University of War as far as 
the American people are concerned, and 
there were diagrams on the blackboards 
in the lecture-hall describing the strategy 
of the western front, while in the library 
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officers and clerks were tabulating the 
history of the great massacre in Europe 
for future guidance, which by the grace 
of God and the League of Nations will 
be unnecessary for generations to come. 
I talked 
them just such earnest, serious scien- 
tific had met im 
headquarters in France, 


with these officers and found 


American 
they 
were conducting war, not in our ‘casual, 


men as I 


where 


schoolmasters ar- 
and 


breezy way, but as 
demonstration, 
overweighted by responsibility. 


It was in a room in the Capitol that I 


ranging a college 


met one little lady with a complete geo- 
graphical knowledge of the great halls 
and corridors of that splendid building, 
and an Irish way with her in her dealings 
with American Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. Before the war I used to meet her 
not far 
from Kensington Palace, London, and I 


in a little drawing-room away 
imagined in my innocence that she was 
exclusively interested in literature and 
But in the 


rooms of the Capitol—where I lined up 


drama. one of luncheon- 
at the counter for a deep-dish pie from 
a colored waitress—I found that she was 
dealing with more inflammable articles 
than those appearing in newspaper col- 
umns, being an organizing secretary of 
the Sinn Fein movement in the United 
States. She was happy in her work, and 
of Irish rebellion in that bright 


and placid way which belongs, as I have 


1 
SDOKEe 
I 


often noticed, to revolutionary spirits 
who help to set nations on fire and 
the blood. Anybody 
looking at her eating that deep-dish pie 


drench world in 
in the luncheon-room of the American 
Houses of Parliament would have put 
her down as a harmless little lady, en- 
gaged, perhaps, in statistical work on 
behalf of prohibition. But I knew the 
flame in her soul, kindled by Irish his- 
tory, was of the same fire which I saw 
burning in the eyes of great mobs whom 
I saw passing one day in procession 
up Fifth Avenue, with anti-English 
banners above their heads. 

I should have liked to see more of 
Chicago. There seemed to me in that 


I MET IN AMERICA 
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great city an intense intellectual activ- 
ity, of conscious and deliberate energy. 
Removed by a thousand miles from 
New York with its more cosmopolitan 
crowds and constant influx of European 
visitors,-it is self-centered and _ inde- 
pendent, and out of its immense popu- 
lation there are many minds emerging to 
make it a center of musical, artistic, and 
educational life, apart altogether from 
its business dynamics. I became swal- 
lowed up in the crowds along Michigan 
Avenue, and was caught in the breeze 
that blew stiffly down the highway of 
this “windy city,” and studied the 
shops and theaters and picture-palaces 
with a growing consciousness that here 
world almost as great as New 
York and, I imagine, more essentially 
American in character and views. That 
first morning of my visit I was the guest 
of a club called the Cliff-dwellers, where 
the chairman rapped for order on the 
table with a club that might have pro- 
tected the home of prehistoric man, and 


Was a 


addressed a gathering of good fellows 
who, as journalists, authors, painters, 
and farthest 
from that simple child of nature who 
went out hunting for his dinner, and 
bashed his wife when she gnawed the 
meatiest bone. It was in the time of 
armistice, and these men were deeply 


musicians, are removed 


anxious about the new problems which 
faced America and about the reshaping 
of the world’s philosophy. They were 
generous and honest in their praise of 
England’s mighty effort in the war, and 
they were enthusiastic to a man in the 
belief that an Anglo-American alliance 
was the best guarantee of the League of 
Nations, and the best hope for the safety 
of civilization. I came away with the 
belief that out of Chicago would come 
help for the idealists of our future civili- 
zation, out of Chicago, whatever men 
may say of its Pit, and its slaughter- 
yards, and its jungle of industry and life. 
For on the walls of the Cliff-dwellers 
were paintings of men who have beauty 
in their hearts, and in the eyes of the 
men I met was a look of gravity and 
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the 


I was aware, 


face of world’s 
But 


also, that among the seething crowds of 


thoughtfulness in 
agonies and conflict. 


that city were mobs of foreign-born peo- 
ple who have the spirit of revolution in 
their 


more of the joy of life and less of its 


hearts, and others whe demand 


baseness and 
the struggle 
through which they have to push and 
I listened 
to Germans and foreign Jews in some of 


struggle, and men of 


brutality, coarsened by 


thrust in order to get a living. 


the streets of Chicago, and saw in imag- 
ination the flames and smoke of passion 
that stir above the Melting-pot. 

I have memories in Chicago of a little 
theatrical 
and 
affection, 


who 
tight 
said: 


manager took my arm 
with new-born 
and “My dearie, I'm 


doing colossal business 


pressed it 


over two thou- 


sand dollars a night! It’s broken all the 


records. 1 go about singing with happi- 
ness.”’ Success had made a poet of him. 


In a private suite of rooms in the most 
luxurious hotel of Chicago I met one of 
the theatrical and 
studied her type as one might gaze at a 
rare bird. She was a queer little bird, I 
found, with a childish and simple way 
of speech which disguised a little her 
immense and penetrating knowledge of 
human nature as it 


stars of America, 


is found in “one- 
night stands,” in the jungle of life behind 
the and in her own grim and 


gallant fight for fame. 


scenes, 
Fame had come 
to her suddenly and overwhelmingly, in 
Chicago, and New York was waiting for 
her. The pride of achievement 
thrilled her to the finger-tips, and she 
was as happy as a little girl who has re- 
ceived her first doll as a birthday-pres- 
ent. She talked to me about her tech- 
nic, about the way in which she had 
lived in her part before acting it, so that 
she felt herself to be the heroine in body 
But what I liked best—and 
believe—was her whispered 
her ultimate ambition 
and that was a quiet marriage with a boy 
who was “over there,” if he did not keep 
her waiting too long. Marriage, and not 
fame, was what she wanted most (so she 


her 


and soul. 
tried to 
revelation of 
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said), but she was going to be very, very 
careful to make the right one. She had 
none of the luxurious splendor of those 
American stars who appear in fiction and 
photographs. She was a bright little 
with pluck, and a touch of 
genius, and a shrewd common sense. 
From her type I passed to others, a 
world away in mode of life—Congress- 


canary, 


men, ‘leaders of the women’s suffrage 
societies, ex-governors, business mag- 
nates, American officers back from the 
front, foreign officers begging for Amer- 
ican money, British propagandists—a 
most unlikely crowd—dramatic critics, 
ship-builders, and the society of New 
York suburbs between Mamaroneck and 
Greenwich, Connecticut. At = dinner- 
parties and evening receptions I met 
these different actors in the great drama 
of American life, and found them, in that 
time of armistice, desperately earnest 
about the problems of peace, intrigued 
to the point of passion about the policy 
of President Wilson, divided hopelessly 
in ideals and convictions, so that hus- 
bands and wives had to declare a No 
Man’s Land between their conflicting 
views, and looking forward to the future 
with profound uneasiness because of the 
threat to the “splendid isolation” of the 
Monroe Doctrine—they saw it crum- 
bling away from them—and_ because 
(more alarming still) they heard from 
afar the first rumblings of a terrific 
storm between capital and labor. They 
spoke of these things frankly, with an 
evident sincerity and with a fine gravity 
—women as well as men, young girls as 
fearlessly and intelligently as bald- 
headed business men. Many of them 
deplored the late entry of the United 
States into the war, because they be- 
lieved their people would have gained by 
longer sacrifice. With all their pride in 
the valor of their men, not one of them 
in my hearing used a braggart word, or 
claimed too great a share in the honor of 


victory. There was fear among them 
that their President was abandoning 
ie <a ; 
principles of vita! import to their coun- 
try, but no single man or woman I met 
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» selfishly of America’s commercial which American middle-class society 
r political interest, and among all the abandons the set etiquette of an evening 
people with whom I came in touch _ party for charades, a fox-trot (with the 


there was a deep sense of responsibility carpets thrown back), a game of “twen 
and a desire to help the world for- ty questions,” or a riot of laughter be- 
ward by wise action on the part of the tween a cocktail and a highball. At 
United States. Their trouble was that those hours the youth of America was 
they lacked clear guidance, and were revealed. Its society is not so old as 


roping blindly about for the right thing our tired, saddened people of Europe, 


f to do, in a practical, common-sense who look back with melancholy upon the 
way. four years in which their young men 

I had serious conversations in those as- perished, and forward without great 

' semblies, until my head ached, but they hope. The vitality of America has 


were not without a lighter side, and I hardly been touched by her sacrifice, and 
vas often startled by the eager way in the heart of America is high. 


THE LITTLE RILLS 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE little rills 
That from the hills 
Come trickling down to feed the river, 
That sing unheard 
Save by poet and bird 
Each little giver 


To the great river. 


The Seine and the Thames 

Have lordly fames, 
And the Rhine and the Po 
"Neath laurels flow; 

But the little streams, 

With their whispered dreams, 

May sing forever, 7 
And no one know. 


Would I could make 

A song for their sake! 

But I myself go singing unheard, 

. Save once in a while by poet and bird. 
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HEN Dana West shipped to 


China and the Straits he knew, 


AY 


he told Judge Pemberton in their last 
talk together, no more than the dead 


what he should find to do there. But he 
wanted, he said, to earn as much as a 
man could earn in three years, and then 
come back again. For some reason the 
East beckoned him. He saw in it “ pearls 
and gold.” The judge gave him a letter 
to a commercial friend of his and wrote 
him from time to time through his three 
years’ stay, giving him a painstaking 
chronicle of the neighborhood news, and 
when Dana did come back he made his 
way straight to the judge, only a middle- 
aged man at that time, and found him 
slaughtering dandelions in the yard. The 
judge saw him coming, straightened 
from his task, and put out a ready hand. 

“Young Dana,” said he. “I should 
know that crop of yellow hair if I saw 
it in China.” 

Dana laughed and said a good many 
folks had seen it in China. He was 
immensely pleased to be back and to 
They shook 
hands and stood looking at each other. 
Dana was as tall as the judge, and 
sinewy, with a tanned face, gray-blue 
eyes, and thick hair, light gold, standing 
up straight from his forehead. He had 
the Norse coloring. But he was not of 
the race of vikings. He was pure New 
England and took back to Devon, and 
now, when he found himself within the 
rock-bound coast of home, he dropped 
without thought into Tenterden’s com- 
mon speech. 


hear the judge’s voice. 


“T’ve come to you first, sir,” said he, 
“because—well, of course I should, any- 
way, but, besides, I wanted to see if you 
had a job for me.” 


ALICE 
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The judge pursed his lips, a way he 
had, in a soundless whistle. Sometimes 
when he was at work about the place he 
did find himself making that hissing 
note considered appropriate to currying 
a horse. 

“Any kind you’ve got,” said Dana. 
“Anything under the sun to keep me 
round here a spell.” 

“Got home for good?” 

“Depends,” said Dana. He took out 
his jack-knife and also began slaughter- 
ing dandelions with a stab and a pull. 
“Td be glad if you wouldn’t mention it, 
sir, but I’m goin’ to look ’round and 
maybe get me a little place. But that’s 
all in the air. I can’t make up my mind 
to anything till I talk it over with 
Althea Buell.” 

“Oh!” said the judge. They were now 
digging side by side. “Seen her yet?” 

“No,” said Dana. “I thought I'd 
drop down on you first and find out 
whether there’s anything for me to do, 
and that would give me an excuse for 
hangin’ ’round. I don’t want to plump 
it at her. We'll have to get a little 
acquainted first.” 

“Well,” said the judge. He rose and 
stretched himself and looked thought- 
fully at the lawn as if he had lost heart. 
Then he broke out, irritably, “Why the 
dickens didn’t you ask her before you 
went away?” 

“Why,” said Dana, also rising from 
his task, so that they fronted each other, 
handsome man to handsome man, 
“when I went away Althea wa’n’t quite 
sixteen. And that wa’n’t the whole of it. 
She was younger ’n her years. I thought 
I never ’d tell anybody this, judge, but 
I guess I can tell you. I come on her 


down the back o’ the house, one after- 
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that was just bc core T made 
I'd 


ie was doin’? 


noon up 
what do 
I'll be darned if 
she wa'n’t spreadin’ out clo’es and water- 


And 


clo’es Were 


mind sail—and 


} 


my 


you 
spose S 
in’ “em with a little waterin’ pot. 
them 


they were dolls’ clo’e 


. . P 
what do you s pose 


Why 


judge? 
dolls’! 
The judge nodded slightly and a beau- 
tiful look crept ‘round his fine mouth. 
“Maybe,” 
washing ‘em up to put ‘em away 
good.” 


ss May be she was. 


said he, “she was just 


for 


[ ain’t sayin’ she 


wa'n’t. But if you’d seen her look at 
em! I turned ‘round and made off, and 
the next week you were givin’ me a 


letter to Shanghai. I know a chap, judge, 
an English chap, mighty good fellow, 
too, and he said once, speakin’ about a 
girl that wa’n’'t old enough to be plagued 
with marryin’ and that sort o’ thing, 
ain’t husband-high.’ Ain't that 
pretty? Well, I didn’t know what to 
call it then, when I put off talkin’ to 


“She 


Althea, but that’s what it was. She 
wa’n’t husband-high.”’ 
“Did you write to her?” asked the 


judge, heavily. 

He was growing grave over the situa- 
tion, though Dana did not at once see 
this. 

“Ves, off *n’ But I ain’t much of 


a hand with a pen.” 


on. 


“She answer you?” 

“Once, just once, a funny kind of a 
letter. Didn't tell anything, except her 
mother and had died and 
grandma had come to live with her on 


erandsir 


the old place. And she was in hopes of 
gettin’ the school.” 

“Well,” said the judge, frowning, “she 
did get it. And a very good little teacher 
But 
home sooner, Dana, or I wish you hadn't 
It never ‘ll do to leave a flower 
in bud and think you'll go back and pick 
it next day. Sure as you're born some- 
body else ‘ll get ahead of you.” 

The bright died under 
Dana’s tan. He moved forward a pace 
or two uncertainly, as if he had been 
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she’s made. I wish you'd come 


gone. 


color out 
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dealt a blow, and thrust his hands 
savagely into his pockets because he felt 
them trembling. 

“Then,” he said, “there’s somebody 


All the life had gone out of his 


voice as it had gone from his face. 


else.” 


The judge began as if he 
weary capitulation. 


foresaw a 


“There’s a kind of a traveling sales- 
man going ‘round the country 
and very good tea it is, too. 


» has tea, 
And after 
his first trip he always stayed overnight 
with Althea and her grandmother. I 
wrote you that two weeks ago.” 

“That all?” said Dana, rather wanly, 
plucking up spirit. “What's a_tea- 
drummer? I’ve been where tea grows.” 

“Well,” said the judge, still with his 
air of being an unwilling witness, “I 
don’t know how far I ought to bring my 
wife into this, but one evening she went 
over when Grandma Buell was ailing 
some way or other, and Althea and the 
tea-man were walking up the garden 
path, and Althea had on a white dress 
and the tea-man’s arm was ‘round her 
waist.” 

The blood came into Dana’s face with 
a rush and blinded him. 


“Damn him!” “Oh, damn 


said he. 
him, sir, damn him!” 

“Yes,” said the judge, sympatheti- 
cally, “by all means. Only it won’t do 
any good, you know. It never does.” 

Dana stood in silence for a moment, 
looking at the broad slope where the 
tree shadows lay delightfully and as still 
as he. It was a windless day, the world 
at that top note of riot and fulfilment 
which is June. A robin said something 
eloquently from the old elm by the gate, 
and another answered him. Dana might 
have been listening to the birds and not 
to the surge of his own whelming heart. 
Suddenly he turned to the judge. 

* Look said “T ain’t 
supposed to know this. I guess Pil go 
right ahead same ’s if I didn’t. So far as 
I can see, that’s all there is for me to do.” 

“All right,” said the judge. His face 
cleared up because it made it so much 
simpler to find a man who was taking 


here, sir,” he, 
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““Now Dennis is in the 
Yes, same old Dennis. 
But the shed chamber’s empty, and if 
you want it I guess we can find you jobs 
enough about the place.” 
“All right, sir,” said Dana. 
you, sir.” 


it like a man. 
stable chamber. 


“Thank 


“Got any baggage?” 
Left it at the station.” 

“Well, I'm going ‘round there along 
about six for an express bundle, and I'll 
fetch it, if it ain't too big.” 

“All right, sir. Now,” said Dana, “I 
guess the first thing for me to do is to 
hyper along and see Althea. Judge,” he 
-alled back when he had made three long 
strides toward the gate, “I’ve got some 
awful pretty things in that bag, silk 
that looks like white poppy leaves, and 


“Ves, sir. 


> 


little slippers and strings 0’ beads. Yes, 
he continued, in a crescendo of grim 
laughter, “and what else d’you s’pose 
I've brought? ‘That’s for Grandma 
Buell. Tea, judge, all of ten pounds o’ 
tea, and some for Madam Pemberton, 
too, if she'll take it. I didn’t realize I 
was cuttin’ in on a tea-merchant.” 

He went his way with that hoot of 


derision at himself and the tea-mer- 
chant, and Judge Pemberton walked 


slowly back to the house where Madam 
sat on the veranda, frowning over her 
task of darning fine napery. He came 
up the steps rather heavily, sat down in 
took his 
Madam looked up 


the big chair that was his, 
hat off and sighed. 
in concern. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, ker 
“You haven’t got that 
old stitch again?” 

“No,” said the judge. “But some- 
times it seems as if this was a miserable 
kind of a world.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Madam. 
“What makes you say that?” 

“Dandelions,” said the judge, briefly, 
and she was reassured. 

“Yes,” said she, “of course they do 
spoil the grass; 
thing has to fight for a living, don’t 
you?” 

Dana went flying over the road as if, 


nee lle p« vised. 


but I suppose every- 
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the little Beriis boy who met him 
reported to his mother, he was sent for. 
And Dana’s thoughts were far other 
on this walk than he had dreamed they 
would be. Over and over he had pictured 
it as he recalled himself from scenes of 
Oriental color and life where he never 
felt really at home, to the day when he 
would be here and taking this hurrying 
stride from the judge’s to Althea. It was 
always hurrying. He could never, he 
used to tell himself, in those foreseeing 
visions, get over the ground quickly 
enough, and always there would be 
Althea at the end, in a sweet tranquillity 
of welcome, mysteriously knowing why 
he had come and hardly needing to be 
told. And now he was hurrying to her, 
his heart not high with anticipation, but 
sick in fear, and the Althea he was to 
find seemed to be walking away from 
him up between the hollyhocks, a tea- 
merchant's arm about her waist. There 
was a thin screen of woods on each side 
of the road just at the turn before the 
Buells’ old house, and he stopped a min- 
ute in their shadow to get hold of him- 
self and bid himself remember if he 
showed any of the sick tremor at his 
heart lost. He 
dreaded round the 
curve and ceme upon the house and the 
hollyhock walk. And then he said a few 
forcible things to himself and went on, 
and there was the gray house standing 
low in its spacious dooryard, and the 
lilac hedge at the west, and the old ash- 
tree and a robin on the very topmost 
tip, singing the June song. And at the 
eastern end of the house, near of access 
was a covered cart painted 


his cause would be 


unmistakably to 


to the barn, 
a merry green and gilded in scrolls, 
and Dana knew at once that this was 
the tea-man’s cart and the tea-man was 
here. But he gave himself no time to 
fume over that. He walked on at a good 
pace in at the little gate, and, as if she 
had news of his coming and were in 
haste to meet him, Althea, in a white 
dress, came pelting out into the garden, 
and before her ran the cat whom also 


Dana knew, the old Maltee. 
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Althea 
omin J and 


cat-level to 


Oh, stop her, stop her?’ 


illed, seeing only ngeure ¢ 


not raising her eyes from 


find out who it was. “She's got a 
bird.” 

Dana pounced on the Maltee, who 
was unprepared for a fianking move 
ment, caught her and choked her dex 
terously, so that she gasped and the bird 
flew away He then, in the same in 
stant of vision, saw what he must do, 


Althea in his arms as she was 
held her to 


‘or the instant she 


received 
running, him and kissed her. 
seemed not to resist 
him She was taken too biankly by 
But did 


pushed.at him with both hands and g 


surprise. she recover and 
ave 
a little sound of dismay 
though, 


jealous insight, 


, very guardedly, 
and Dana, in a sudden rage of 
she 


knew why was so 


circumspect. There was another male 


intelligence somewhere in the house and 


Althea was not going to alarm it lest 
there should be fists and curses. She 
was going to fight her own battle. She 


pushed him away because he let her, and 
he stood looking at her, sick with love 
of her and the terribleness of his assault 
upon her. Althea was very beautiful, 
and at her highest point of loveliness in 


Her 


red-brown eyes were burning, her cheeks 


the rage of her victory over him. 


were crimson roses, and the sun lay 
gloriously on the living splendor of her 
What she might have said, 


word of dismissal and scorn, 


bronze hair. 
what curt 
she never could have told, for her anger 
was overborne by pure surprise. 

“Well, if ever!” “It’s Dana 
West.” 

Dana instantly plucked up heart. He 
to be dragged that instant to 
the block of her displeasure, and he 


said she. 


was not 


broke out, in his despair, with the words 
he had expected he should stamiuer after 
months of courtship. 

“Yes, Althea. You know 
why I’ve come, don’t you, Althea? I’m 
stayin’ at the judge’s. I’m goin’ to work 
out a spell while I look ’round, and then 
You and I, 


you know, married, Althea!” 


I've come. 


we're goin’ to be married. 
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She was standing straight and looking 
at him. and he noted, with a tremor at 
her beauty and sufficingness, that she 
was as tall as he. She asked him a ques 


and 


firmer than her tone of wonder a 


tion, in a clear, concise, cutting 
voice, 
minute ago: 

“Who's going to be married?” 

Dana felt 
for courtship, but a fight. 

“You and me,” he said, loudly. “I 
love you like the very devil and I always 
did. 


the reason why.” 


as if they were in for it, not 


And you'll marry me or I'll know 


What she would have said neither of 
that 
pleasant 
enough and lazy, as if he had all he 


them could ever know, for at in- 


stant came a man’s voice, 
needed to minister to his content: 
“D’you get the bird?” 


Althea little. 


toward the house, saying, 


She turned 
quietly : 


smiled a 


“That's the reason.” 

Dana stood still an instant and then 
started after her. 
took her. 


At the steps he over- 


“Ain’t you goin’ to ask me in?” he 
inquired, breathless. 

“Yes,” said Althea, this a little re- 
vengefully. “‘Grandma ‘ll be pleased to 
see you. She’s in the sitting-room. I 
shall be in the kitchen folding clo’es.”’ 

She went in at the door and walked 
the hall to the back. Dana 


heard the lazy voice greet her there, and 


through 


concluded it had come from the kitchen, 
where the tea-man also knew she was to 
be folding clothes. He turned into the 
the right and found 
grandma knitting. Grandma was a thin 


sitting-room at 


wisp of a woman with red-brown eyes 
like Althea’s and a face like crumpled 
ivory silk. She laid down her knitting 
and put out a blue-veined hand. She 
was an old lady, but she had never had 
to wear glasses and she looked at him 
piercingly. 

“What's all this hurrah boys out the 
front door?” she asked him. “I ‘most 
got up to look, but I never stir myself 
nowadays when I can help it. Im as 


well off as anybody when I’m settin’, 
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but my knees have took te snappin’ like 
hemlock chips.” 

“T was only tellin’ Althea I'd come 
home to marry her,”” said Dana, soberly. 

He held her hand a minute and looked 
down on her, thinking how kindly wel- 
coming she seemed and that he shouldn’t 
be at all sorry to have her live with him 
and hts wife. 

“Althea?” said she, beginning to knit 
again. “Althea won't have ye. She’s all 
took up with that young spark out there. 
Not so terrible young, neither,’ she 
added, grudgingly. 

“How do you feel about that?” asked 
Dana, sitting down in the rocking-chair 
at the other front wmdow. “ You took 
up with him, too?” 

Grandmother shook her head. 

“I spose he’s all right enough,” she 
said. “‘I wrote to sister Ca’line’s hus- 
Lake, 
He’s got a place there.” 

“Sister Ca’line’s husband?” 

“No, this tea-man, as they call him. 
He's got a good many acres 0’ wood-lot 
an” a house with a tower, an’ he talks 
about ’em the whole endurin’ time.” 

“Well, Althea ain’t sellin’ herself for 
a wood-lot and a house with a tower,” 
said Dana, “not if she’s growed up the 
kind of a girl I thought she’d be.” 

“No, but he can talk the legs off a 
brass pot, an’ I guess he’s made her 
it’s gold over there 
to the Lake, an’ Lord knows how he’s 
set it her, that 
tower.” 

“Is he’’—Dana meant this to be so 
inclustve a question that he found he 
could not manage it at all in its entirety, 
and put it baldly 
—oh, I mean, same as 

“Not as you be,” said grandma, dryly, 
eying him with a friendly smile. 

Dana flushed red. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” he boggled. 
“Same as a girl like Althea ’d expect and 
ought to have.” 


band, over to the to find out. 


b’lieve streets o’ 


out to house with a 


“is he good-lookin’? 


“He’s got black eyes,” said grandma, 
with an exasperating air of making a 
precise which might 


inventory not, 
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Dana knew, tell him anything in the 
end, “an’ you may like it or lump it, but 
he can talk the legs off a brass pot.” 

‘| mean,” said Dana, floundering, 
“do you like him yourself? Would you 
he pleased?” 

“Well,” said grandma, with a final 
flourish, as if she threw the remark into 
the air and he might do what he liked 
with it, “so fur ’s his face goes, I think 
he looks kinder ratty. An’ he’s as close 
as the bark to a tree.” 

“That’s enough.” 
“You've said it all. Now how’s it strike 
Althea? I don’t know much about 
Althea. Ive just begun to find that out. 
Does she like him, or is she the kind o’ 
girl to be carried away by a house with 


, 


said Dana. 


a tower?’ 

““No, she aim’t,” said grandma. “I 
can answer for her there. But you know 
this place has got two mortgages on it, 
an’ Althea’s layin’ by every cent from 
her school money to get ’em paid off, an’ 
whether he’s made her think he’d help 
her out I know no more ’n the dead. Or 
whether she thinks we can sell out here 
an’ help him out, for he’s got a kind of a 
wild-goose plan for buyin’ up the water- 
power down below here in case electricity 
But when it comes to that I 
guess you know as much as I do.” 

“Now,” said Dana, bracing himself, 
“are they engaged?” 


comes in. 


“IT s’pose they be. They come in one 
night, and Madam Pemberton behind 
*em, and Madam said his arm was ’round 
Althea’s waist. Much obleeged to her I 
was ior tellin’ me. 
Madam Pemberton ain’t one to 
fetch an’ carry. An’ I called Althea into 
my bedroom after Madam had gone an’ 
asked how fur they’d got, an’ she said 
he'd asked her an’ she hadn’t said no. 
An’ I told her I wouldn’t have no carry- 
in’s-on. 


"Twas a cross to her, 


too. 


An’ I’m as sure as I’m alive 
there ’ain’t been. 
die.” 

“'That’s all, then,” said Dana, and got 
up to go. 

Grandma looked at him now pite- 
ously. 


Althea’s as true as a 
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“Why, you ain’t a-goin’,” said she. 
“You goin’ for good?” 

Dana. He 
jerked his thumb toward the window 
where the tea-man’s van sat shining in 
“When I know that outfit’s off 


% 


“No, grandma,” said 


the sun. 
the premises I’m comin’ back 

He walked out of the house, looking 
neither to the right nor left at the walls 
that 
imagery of his dreams, and, as if his step 
in the hall had started it, he heard a 
man’s voice from the kitchen break into 
a tune, a cheap doggerel of the day. 
Dana also struck up singing. It was an 


had been so much to him in the 


old song, the first he snatched at; he had 
learned it from his sailor chum, and it 
carried a fine rollicking ring. He sang it 
with all the abandon of a happy man and 
all the fierce emphasis of a despairing 
one, and kept it up until he had rounded 
the curve in the road. Then he stopped 
short, his steps and his song, took off 
his hat, and wiped his face. He felt rather 
sick. 

“Anyhow,” said he, weakly, to him- 
self when he went along, “I guess that 
drownded him out.” 

For three days he worked about the 
judge’s place, and every night at dusk 
he walked along the road and passed 
Grandma Buell’s, and the gilded van sat 
tight. But on the fourth day, at his task 
of clipping a hedge, he saw it drive by, 
and at dusk he walked up the path be- 
tween the hollyhocks with a heavy box 
in one hand and a big white parcel under 
the other arm. Grandma and Althea had 
just finished their early tea and gone 
the where the 
flush lay red. Dana walked in without 
knocking and set the box down at grand- 
ma’s feet and laid the parcel on the 
table. 
he had time to see that she was as lovely 
as he had found her the other day and 
imagined her every instant since. 


into west room sunset 


In the space ef Althea’s turning 


“There's your presents,” said he. 
“Althea, you open yours.” 
“Presents?” said she. “The idea!” 


But she did look at the package as if 
the word had power to fascinate her, 


and Dana wondered whether she could 
be “shaving” and so the more beguiled 
by knowledge of the tea-man’s treasury. 
Grandma looked, too, in frank antici- 
pation. 

“You open it,” said she. “Didn't you 
hear what Dany said?” 

“T sha’n’t do any such thing,” de- 
murred Althea. She was not, Dana saw, 
going to countenance in any degree his 
presumption in bringing them. “* You 
can, if you want to.” 

“Althea,” said grandma, in a tone of 
authority it was plain she never used 
without a certainty that 
would come of it, “you 
bundle.” 

So Althea, with a pretty sulkiness, 
did. She untied the string and laid back 
the white paper and then the soft fig- 
ured paper under it and disclosed a long 
flat parcel, and this, at a nod from 
When the 
fine shining surface of it came out she 
did give a little “Oh!” of rapture, but 
she said no more. Grandma passed her 
horny thumb over the silk lovingly. 


something 


that 


open 


Dana, she slowly opened. 


“I guess,”’ said she, “anybody could 
tell that 
There, you lay it one side an’ see what's 
underneath. 
wait all day.” 


come from foreign parts, 


Come, come, Dany can’t 
Slowly, unwilling and yet fascinated, 


Althea the the 
lacquered box, the beads. Then because 


uncovered slippers, 
Dana could not bear to look at her, it 
hurt him so to see her fighting down her 
pleasure because he had brought it to 
her, he pointed to the box on the floor 
and said to grandma in a rough voice the 
one word: 

“Tea!” 

“Tea!” echoed grandma. She lifted 
the floor, and when he 
would have taken it from her ordered him 
off with a little peremptory nod. 

““No, no,”’ she said. “I guess I can 
She turned with it 
and made her wavering way to the door. 


the box from 


carry it, if it’s tea.” 
“I’m goin’ to brew me a cup, an’ ‘fore 


I’m a minute older, too.” 
“Grandma!” called Althea after her, 
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“think what vou had 


You had thre e cups = 


“| don’t care,” said grandma. “I may 


for your supper. 


brew me three more.” 

back and 
herly at the disarray of beautiful things 
table. She had, Dana thought, 


frown paler. She lifted he reyes to him 


Althea turned looked so- 
on the 


with a pretty SserTlIOUSNeSS 


“You were real good, Dana,” she 
said, “to think of grandma and me. 


I’m glad for her to have her present, but 
I couldn't accept any of these.” 

“Not the silk?” asked Dana. 

“No, not anything.” 

“You can use the silk for a weddin’- 
dress,” said Dana, steadily, “just the 
And 
the slippers, too. Won't you try ’em on, 
Althea? Only try ’em on and see if they 
don’t fit.” 

“No,” said Althea. Her voice trem- 
bled a little and he suddenly believed it 
was out of soft appreciation of his love 


same, whoever you stand up with. 


for her and not alone because she hated 
to forgo the pretty things. 

“Nor the beads? Won’t you take just 
one string o’ beads?” 

Althea It was plain she 
loved the beads. Then a sudden thought 
must have come to her, for she flushed 
She 


hesitated. 


and her face cleared of indecision. 
put up her hand and touched the string 
She might 
reminding herself of a 


of dark beads about her neck 
have been for- 
gotten loyalty. 

“T’ve got beads of my own,” said she. 
“These were given to me last night.” 

“They ain’t so pretty as mine,” said 
Dana, quickly. 

“No, maybe they’re not, but I guess 
they *re worth more, some way Tg 

“Ves.” 


fortune in ’em. 


said Dana, “maybe there’s a 
They look to me like 
some kind of a dried seed, but maybe 
they ain’t.”’ He laughed bitterly. 
“Maybe they’re black pearls.” 

He sat the and 
watched her where she stood looking 
wistfully at the rejected gifts of love. 
He seemed to be studying her, the Althea 
she seemed outwardly, the Althea she 


down by window 
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He was 
thinking something out, and suddenly 


was in her inner house of life. 


his face cleared as hers had done. 
** Althea,” 


funny 


said he, “I read an awful 
thing in the papers 
"Twas about black pearls.” 
“Did you?” said she, without interest. 
She drew forward a chair and seated 
herself with her back to the table of gifts. 
**'Yes. 


string 0’ beads she’d got in some foreign 


to-day. 


"Twas about a lady that had a 


place, and she happened to have ’em on 
when she went into a jJeweler’s shop, and 
the clerk he 
‘that’s a 


black pearls you’ve got on.’ 


says, ‘Madam,’ says he, 
mighty handsome string 0’ 
‘Oh no,’ 
They're 
I picked ‘em up in a foreign 
port,’ says she, ‘the year I 


says she, ‘them ain’t pearls. 
just beads. 
was in 
mournin’’ ‘Beggin’ your pardon,’ says 
he, ‘they’re black pearls, and a string like 
that is worth 
not more.” 

“And was it?” 

Althea fingered her beads absently. 
She longed to look behind her where the 
sheen of the silk lay, whispering to her. 

“She sold ’em,”’ said Dana, with em- 
phasis, “Just as they stood, for thirty-five 
hundred dollars cash.” 

“Oh!” said Althea, still without in- 
terest. 

“Now,” said Dana, “I’ve a kind of an 
idea 


ten thousand dollars, if 


them beads o° yours are black 
I’ve been in foreign parts and I 
And I’ve 
got a friend that’s got a brother in a 
jeweler’s shop in New York; and if you'll 
let me have your beads I'll take “em on 
to him and find out.” 

“What?” said Althea. She was staring 
at him now, the blood hot in her cheeks. 
“Oh, I don’t believe any such thing. 


Why, Dana, it’s ridiculous! 


” 


pearls. 
know some things you don’t. 


It’s only a 
newspaper story 

“Can't help it,” said Dana, calmly. 
“Tf that ain’t a string o’ black pearls, 
I'm a Dutchman, that’s all.” 

“Well,” said Althea—she unclasped 
the beads and sat looking at them in a 
“if such a thing 
why, the only way for me to 


disbelieving wonder 
could be 
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do would be to give ’em back to the one 
that gave em to me and let him value 
"em and get the money.” 

“Yes,” said Dana, contemptuousry, 
“and fall into the hands o’ sharks and be 
told they’re nothin’ but black beads, 
thirty cents a strmg in a department 
store. Or have ’em coaxed out of his 
hands and another string palmed off on 
him. I know’em. But I’ve got an inside 
track. You give ’em here, Althea—that 
is, if you ain’t afraid I'll make off with 
"em.” 

She was staring at him, fascinated, 
that was plain. Slowly she put out her 
hand with the dangling beads, and he 
took them. But she came to her feet 
then and spoke with passion. 

“I spose you know what this means, 
Dana West. Et means if I got some 
money, same as you say, I'd pay off what 
we owe here and I'd give the rest to 
somebody else and he'll buy up the 
water-power he’s talking about, and the 
next thing to be 
married.” 

“That’s all right,” said Dana, quietly. 
He dropped the beads into his pocket, 
rose, and turned to go. 
said Althea. 


up these things.” 


would be he’d want 


“Oh, wait,” “Let me do 
“No,” said Dana, “you store ‘em for 
a spell. I ain’t got 
place to keep things. 


kind of a 
I’m just campin’, 
as you might say, in the judge’s shed 
He walked out of the room, 
not looking behind, but as he went down 
the path he heard a drawer shut with a 
sharp run, and knew she had thrust the 
presents away from the sight of her 
tempted eyes. 

The next day it was known that Dana 
West, whose return had made a breath- 
less item in the village annals, had gone 
off te the city on business. 


me any 


chamber.” 


Discussion 
was unable to determine whether it was 
New York or Boston, and it was thought 
he must have brought back a pretty 
penny if he could afford a jaunt to New 
York. But in three days he was back 
again, and so also was the tea-man, who 
was shortening his radius more and more 
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about Tenterden. And Dana, choos- 
ing his leisure hour just before sunset, 
walked into Grandma Buell’s kitchen, 
where he heard voices and a man’s laugh, 
and found the three just sitting back 
from the table while the guest finished 
his story of a clever trade. He was facing 
the door by which Dana entered, and 
Dana took a straight look at him and 
decided he was personable and _ well 
dressed, but more or less ratty. His fore- 
head was slightly too low, with an un- 
promising slope, his eyes too near to- 
gether and gleaming with a_ bright 
avidity, and his long white teeth flashed 
out in a calculated smile. But it was a 
smile that made you disinclined to see 
him bite. Dana walked up to the table 
and nodded to grandma, who looked 
at him pleasantly, and he said to 
Althea: 

“Well, I’ve sold your beads.” 

She flushed all over her face and her 
eyes brightened. She got up and brought 
him a chair, saying: 

“Make you acquainted 
Becker, Mr. West.” 

The two men nodded, but Dana did 
not sit down. 


Mr. 


with 


So Althea remained by 
him, standing, and grandma looked from 
one to the other. 

“What Becker asked, and 
Dana felt the hair rising along his spine. 
The man spoke like a master. 

Althea began, tumultuously : 

“It’s the strangest thing. My beads, 


beads?” 


you know—well, they weren't beads. 
They were black pearls. And black 
pearls bring an awful lot. And Dana 


told me so, and he’s sold ’em for me. 
Dana, how much d’you get?’ 

“1 am prepared,” said Dana, “to offer 
you a thousand dollars.” 

Althea gave a little ery. 
across the table at Becker. 

“It’s for you,” she said, 
me. Don’t you understand?” 

Becker’s face had been changing. His 
eyes were gleaming still, but his mouth 
had tightened over the long teeth. 

“ Althea,” said he, “them beads were 
mine.” 


. 


She looked 


“vou and 
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Althea, smiling at 
gave them to me.” 


“Why, yes,” said 
“sé \ ou 


“So I did, in a manner o’ speakin’. 


him. 


But if I'd give you a diamond engage- 
ment-ring, you wouldn’t have gone and 
sold it, would you?” 

“Why, no!” said Althea. 


Her brows drew together ina puzzled 


frown He looked very unpleasant to 
her, but certainly he did have some- 
thing on his side. 

“That's it I give you a string 0’ 


beads, and you let this feller coax ‘em 
away 


from you and go off with ’em, 
nobody knows where, and he tells you 
he’s prepared to give you a thousand 
dollars for “em. Does he tell you how 
much he got himself? What’s he made 
out of it?” 

Althea turned to Dana, in a rage of 
protest, he could see, but whether against 
him he did not know. 

“Say she commanded 
him. “Say something.” 

“T ain't got anything to say,” re- 
turned Dana, simply, looking, not at 
her, but at Becker. 


thousand 


something,” 


“T can offer you a 
dollars for and that’s 
every cent I could lay my hands on, if 
I was to be hung for it. And as to what 
that’s all folderol. 
Althea, as well as I 


"em, 


goes into my pocket, 
You know it, 
do.” 

“Of course I know it,” said Althea, 
impetuously. “I guess I know Dana 
West.” 

Dana started at that. 
hint 


from 


It was the first 
of intimate kindness he had had 
her since his dreams in_ those 
Chinese nights. 

“T read a paragraph in the paper,” 


said Becker, “where a woman had some 


beads that turned out to be black 
pearls a 
“Yes,” said Dana. “You needn't 


thresh that out. I see the paragraph. 
That’s what made me think of Althea’s.” 

“T tell ve they wa’n’t Althea’s,” said 
Becker. His eyes were gleaming. They 
were not large, but they seemed to eat 
up his face. “*Them beads were mine. 
I was just lettin’ her wear ’em. And if 
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there’s a thousand dollars comin’ to any- 
body for ’em, it’s comin’ to me.” 

“You needn't speak so loud 
grandma, ain’t 
us deef.”’ 

“And more ’n that,” said Becker, “the 
woman in the paper didn’t get any thou- 
She got 
I never paid any attention 
to it at the time. 


’ 
’ 


said 


placidly; “we none of 


sand dollars. I've forgot jest 
the figgers 
The amount of it is 
he’s stole my pearls and gone off and 
pretended to bring me back a poor miser- 
able thousand dollars. Be I goin’ to put 
it in my pocket—no trouble unless you 
make it!—and say nothin’ to nobody? 
No, by God! I ain’t. I want back my 
pearls, and I'll see to the sellin’ of *em 
myself.” 

He got up and stood facing Althea and 
Dana. But nobody seemed to think of 
Althea. The battle was between the two 
men. 

“You want your pearls, do you?” 
asked Dana. 

“Yes, I do,” said Becker. “And my 
thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, no,” said Dana; “that’s no way 
to do business. You can’t have both. 
Althea, whose beads be they?” 

“His,” cried Althea, in a clear, high 
voice. “I thought they were mine. But 
if he says they’re his, they are, and so’s 
the money you got for *em.” 

“[ kinder mistrusted something 0’ 
this sort would happen,” said Dana, “so 
I brought ’em back. The man I sold 
to thought I'd better. He had 
his thousand dollars ready to pay down, 
but he the owner ’d bet- 
ter have one last look at the things, to 
think it over and be sure he couldn’t do 
any better.” 

Here Althea turned suddenly 
went out into the back kitchen, 
Dana was sorry. 


’ 
em 


concluded 


and 
and 
He had meant her to 


hear the rest. 

“Where be they?” said Becker. “You 
give ‘em here.” 

Dana took the string from his pocket 
and held it out and Becker snatched at 
it. He examined it greedily. 
“that’s it, 


“Yes,” he said, sure 
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I had a kind of a feelin’ them 
I had 
Althea’s initials put on the clasp. I don't 
know how many pearls there were. I 
But looks as if they 


enough. 


beads wa’n’t what they seemed. 


never counted ’em. 
were all here.” 
Althea had come back, and she car- 
ried a lighted lantern. She held it out to 
him. 
“Here,” she said, 


right off now.” 


“you can harness 


He looked at her a moment in doubt 
Then his face cleared. 

“That’s the ticket,” said he. “It’s 
jest as well not to lose no time. [ll leave 
my team at the tavern and go off on the 
early train. Who’s the man?” he asked 
Dana 

“What man?” inquired Dana. 

“The man that said he’d give a thou- 
sand.” 

“That,” said Dana, “you can find out 
by your learnin’.” 

Becker stared at him a moment in hot 
hate 

“And I find it out,’ said he. 
“Don’t that show you there’s somethin’ 
fishy in it?’ he asked Althea. “‘Ain’t he 
condemned out of his own mouth? Find 
out by my learnin’! I will find out by 
my learnin’. 


will 


I’ve got a business connec- 
tion, and if they can’t put me in touch 


with a good jeweler Pll miss my guess. 


You come out,” he said to Althea, 
“while I harness.” 
“Go out while you harness?” said 


Althea *T wouldn’t 
same barn roof with you 


stand under the 
not if I could 
help it. I wouldn’t breathe the same air. 
You've awtul 
yourself, and everything grandma said 
But nobody ever knew 
what grandma had said. 


made an exhibition of 


to me was true.” 


Becker stood for a moment staring at 
her. Then Dana, who felt the moment 
must be broken somehow, made a step 
They heard 


go hesitatingly through the 


toward him, and he went. 

his steps 

shed and the run of the big barn door 

and the sound of the horse’s hoofs com- 

ing out of his stall. Dana, in the mo- 

ment of victory, felt sheepish. Althea 
Vor. CXXXIX N 832.—61 
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began to clear the table. 
look at 
scarlet, but 


He ventured a 


her and saw her cheeks were 


her movements were swilt 


and silent. She was not going to break 


down 
“Oh,” she said, suddenly, “why 
didn’t you give him the man’s name? 


Give him every single thing and let him 
see sometime how big you've been and 
how small he was!” 

“T couldn’t,” said Dana, “ 
the man’s name.” 


give him 


“No,” said grandma, rising and going 
to peer from the window, “course you 
couldn’t. Althea, I should think you’d 
see.” 

“See what?” said Althea. 

“Why, ‘ain't you got your 
head? There wa’n’t no man but Dany.” 


eyes 1m 


Althea stopped in her clearing away. 


“What in the world,” said she, “did 
you want of black pearls?” 
“Althea,” said Dana, “if you call 


them black pearls once more I shall 
bust.” 


“Yes,” said grandma, “so shall I. 
They’re no more pearls than I be. An 
so T. William Becker is goin’ to find 
out.” 


Althea could not follow. 

“So you weren't going to give a thou- 
sand dollars?” she said. 

“Yes, I was, too,” said Dana. “I’ve 
got it right here in my pocket. And Id 
have give more if I had it, but that’s 
all I’ve got in the world. It was a kind 
of a gamble, Althea. I laid it the 
table to see what everybody ‘d do. If 
he acted like a white man I stood to lose 
it: but if I had “twould have meant I'd 
got to lose you, too, and money ‘d ha’ 
meant mighty little to me then. Besides, 
if he was goin’ to have you ‘twould have 
give you a What 


on 


good start is it, 
grandma?” 

Grandma had thrown up the screen. 
She was leaning out and calling, piere- 


ingly: 
“When you. come this road, Mr. 
Becker, you needn't stop here. You 


needn’t ever stop. I’ve got tea enough 


to last me quite a spell.” 




















A PORTRAIT 
BY GILBERT STUART 


LMOST every one knows that Stuart was an 
ft American by birth, but very few know that he 
passed seventeen years of his life painting in England 
and Ireland before he began to paint at home, and that 
his portraits done there are more important than his 
portraits painted here, and are in quite a different man- 
ner. Soon after his return he painted his famous por- 
traits of Washington and had prominent sitters in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, where his best 
American portraits were executed, until 1806, when he 
removed to Boston. He died there in 1828, in his seven- 
ty-third year. 

The portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth Tuckerman Salisbury 
(1768-1851) of Worcester, Massachusetts, is ascribed to 
the year 1810, and it is an interesting rendering of a New 
England matron of the period, whose forbidding expres- 
sion of the mouth we can well understand belongs pe- 
culiarly toan environment of a“ prunes and persimmons” 
atmosphere. The figure is seated in a gilt chair covered 
with crimson damask, against a neutral gray back- 
ground, wearing a gown of cold blue-white, an unusual 
color for Stuart to paint, which is also the color of the 
lace shawl festooned in her hair and brought around over 
her left shoulder and arm. The brooch is mounted with a 
red stone which is a good bit of color relief. This portrait 
is on panel, twenty-four by twenty-nine inches, and it is 
to be noted how much harder and less transparent 
Stuart’s paintings on wood are than his portraits on 
canvas. 


Cuarves Henry Hart. 
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PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH TUCKERMAN SALISBURY, BY GILBERT STUART 
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m Wood by Henry Wolf from the Origin ul Painting 


Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, M 
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PART IIIT—ON 


BY LIEUTENANT 


\ excellent express raced all day 
L southward across a Germany lush 
green with May. Cattle were scarcer in 
the fields, horses so rare a sight as to be 
almost conspicuous, but the fields them- 
selves thor- 


oughly, cultivated as my memory pict- 


seemed as intensively, as 
ured them fifteen and ten years before. 
Within the train there was no crowding: 
the wide aisles and corridors were free 
their 


thovgh there were a hundred or more in 


from soldiers and packs, for, 


uniform scattered between the engine 
and the last car, a furlong behind, seats 
were still to be had. But at Nuremberg 
there came with sunset such hordes of 
passengers of all grades that every avail- 
able foot of the train was as densely 
packed as a fourth-class coach on mar- 
ket-day. The throng which it disgorged 
at Munich was sufficient to have peopled 
a town of very respectable size. 

I had made the sudden leap to the 
southern end of the Empire as a starting- 
point of a tramp across it instead of re- 
versing the process, in the hope that here 


at last I should find 


some remnants of excitement. 


“something doing,” 
Munich 
had just been snatched from the hands 
the Bolsheviks; 


the distinction between the two dreaded 


of the Sparticists or 


groups is not very clear in the German 
mind half-mad Russian 
who was reputed the organizing 


Lenine, the 
Jew 
spirit of the revolt, was still dodging 
from one niding-place to another some- 
read the 
breathless cables to the foreign press was 


where in the vicinity. To 


to fancy Munich under a constant hail 
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BAVARIA 


FRANCK 


of shrapnel and machine-gun bullets. 
Ours the passenger-train 
that had ventured into the city in weeks. 


All Bavaria was blazing with huge post- 


was second 


ers, often blood-red in color, headed by 
the dread word Standrecht in letters to be 
seen a hundred yards away, proclaiming 
martial law and threatening sudden and 
dire fate to any one who strayed from 
the strait and narrow path of absolute 
submission to the “government-faith- 
ful” troops that were still pouring in 
from 


the north. Surely here, if any- 


where, was a chance for a wandering 
American to get into trouble. 

Like so many dreadful things, how- 
ever, martial law and beleaguered cities 
prove more terrible at a distance than on 
the spot. True, a group of soldiers in full 
fighting equipment held the station exit; 
but their only act of belligerency toward 
the invading throng was to hand each of 
us a red slip granting permission to walk 
the streets until two in the morning. A 
bedraggled hotel directly across the way 
spared me that necessity. The informa- 
tion its registry-pad required of guests 
was more exacting than its interior 
but neither here nor at the sta- 
exil there 


aspect; 
tion was any demand for 
proof of identity. 

Berlin had sinister of aspect; 
Munich was bland, a softer, gentler, less 
land. Its 
merely courteous, they were aggressively 
bub- 


who came in contact 
was almost 


been 


verboten citizens were not 


vood-natured: their cheerfulness 


bled over on all 
with them. It 


as easy to 


distinguish a native from the stiff Prus- 
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sians who had descended upon them as 
if the two groups had worn distinctive 
uniforms. Yet Munich had by no means 
escaped war-time privations. Long lines 
of hollow-eyed women flowed sluggishly 
in and out of under-stocked food shops; 
still longer ones, chiefly, though not en- 


tirely, male, crept forward to the door of 


the rare tobacconists prepared to receive 
them, and emerged clutching two half- 
length cigarettes each, their faces beam 
ing as if they had suddenly come into an 
They 
good-natured in spite of what must have 
been the saddest cut of all 


Bavarian point of view, the weakness 


unexpected inheritance. were 
from the 


and high cost of their beloved beer. In 


those vast underground Bic rhall n for 
which Munich has been far famed for 


centuries, where customers of both sexes 
and any age that can toddle pick out a 
mug and themselves, the 
price per liter had risen to the breathless 
heights of thirty-four pfennige. As if this 


calamity were not of itself enough to have 


stone serve 


disrupted the serenity of the Bavarian 
temperament, the foaming beverage had 
sunk to a mere shadow of its former 
robust strength 


In the “cellar” of the 


fe RK. 
rs 


beautiful 


— 
x -* 


’ 
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Rathaus a buxom barmaid reminded me 
that Tuesday and Friday are 
days in Germany. 


meatless 
The fish she served 
instead brought me the added informa- 
tion that 
My fellow-sufferers constituted a truly 
democratic gathering. The still almost 
portly mayor chuckled with his cronies 
at a table barely visible through the 
smoke-screened forest of massive pillars. 
clinked their 
quite unawed by the presence of city 
ig merchants.” A 


Munich is far from the sea. 


Collarless laborers mugs 
councilors or “big 
leather-skinned old 


opposite me and opened conversation at 


peasant sat down 
once, with no suggestion of that aloof- 
ness of the north. From the Riicksack 
that had slipped from his shoulders he 
took a half-loaf of dull-brown peasant 
bread and a square of boiled smoked 
pork, ordering nothing but a half-bottle 
of wine. Beer, he explained, had fallen 
too low in its estate to be worthy of his 


patronage, at least city beer. In his 


village, three hours away, he could still 
Ach! how the famous beer of 
How far 
And 
think of paying three marks for a half- 
bottle of wine! 


endure it. 
Munich had 


away those happy days seemed! 


deteriorated! 


Why, in the good old 
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days And this dinner of mine—a 
fish 
bread, 


potatoes, 


plate ol hone Ss, some stewed 


Tass, 
worthless 
but 
enough to keep a man’s legs under him 
for half the afternoon—and a_ bill of 
more than e:ght es! 


at had 


Iwenty 


and citv” beer 


to by 


city 


stuff sure, not 


nol always been a peasant. 
avo he had started a fac 
and bricks 
had gone back to the 


r got something to eat. 


vears 
tory for roof-tiles 
LOLS he 

leasta B 


terms? 


But in 
farm. At 
The 
What else could Germany 

If the shoe had been on 


peace 


do than sign? 


the other foot the war lords in Berlin 
would hav c demanded ais Tite h or more, 
I} they hadn't wanted war in the first 
place! Wilhelm and all his crowd should 


have quit two or three years ago while 


the quitting Was good What did it all 
matter, anyway, so long as order re 
turned and the peasants could we rk 
without being pestered with all this 
military service, and the taxes, not to 
mention the Hamsterers, the pests! 


He had noticed I was 


So had I, straining my 


American, was I? 
nota Bavarian 

ears to catch the meaning of his atrocious 
dialect He had 


from the north, a Hamburger, perhaps. 


taken me for a man 


— 


» 


we ™ — 
et 5 ate 

a St hoa 
. Peat; 


. 
~~ “= 
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z 
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rich 
He had read somewhere that 


American? They say that is a 
country. 
even the peasants sometimes had auto- 

Deteri- 
this war! 
What an insane 
They 


can’t afford wine, and Schnapps is not 


mobiles! How about the beer? 
orating there, too, eh? Ach. 

Going to abolish beer! 
idea! 


What will people live on? 


good for a man in the long run, and too 


strong for the women and children. 
Well, he must be getting back to his 


beet-field. Glad to have met an Amer- 
He had often heard of them. Good 
day and a happy journey. 

The Sparticist uprising in Munich, 
now crushed, evidently made less trouble 


ican. 


on the spot, as usual, than in foreign 
newspapers. All classes of the popula- 
perhaps that which the 
turn of events had brought the wisdom 
admitted that it had been a 
had left 


ashen with fear or gaunt with suffering. 


tion except 
of silence 
nuisance, but it none of them 
Indeed, busine Ss seemed to have gone on 
as usual during all but the two or three 
days of retaking the city. Banks and the 
larger merchants had been more or less 
heavily levied upon; lawyers and a few 
other the 


ranked as “parasitic”’ had found it wise 


classes whom doctrine 


new 
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but in the 
main all agreed that the population at 
large was never troubled in their homes 


to leave their offices closed: 


and seldom on the street. 
had 


mentioned, 


The moving spirit come from 


Russia, as already with a 


local 


higher social standing as its chief auvil- 


few theorists or self-seekers of 


iaries. The rank 
and file of the 
movement were 


Russian escaped 
prisoners and Mu 
nich’s out-ot- 
works, 


own 
together 
with such disorder- 
ly elements as al- 
about 


ways hover 


any upheaval 
loot or 
But 
chief 


seemed to 


promising 
unearned gain. 
the city ’s 
scare 
have been its re- 
capture by govern- 
ment troops under 
orders from Berlin 
Then for some fifty 
hours the center cf 
town was no place 
for those to dally 
who had neglected 
their insurance pre- 
A hundred 


more or less of fash- 


miums. 


ionable shopfronts bore witness to the 


‘ase with which a machine-gunner can 
make a plate glass look like a transparent 
sieve without rival 
sharp-shooters had all but rounded off 
the 
buildings. 


Protestant 


once cracking it; 
corners of a few of the principal 
The meek, plaster - faced 
church had been the worst 
sufferer, as so often happens to the inno- 
The 


admitted 


cent bystander. most 
Miinchener that and 
business had lagged in the heart of town 
during that brief period. 

But Munich’s red days had already 


faded toa memory. Even the assassina- 


fire-eating 
barter 


tion of hostages, among them some of 
the city’s most pompous citizens, by the 
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fleeing Sparticists was now mentioned in 
much the same impersonal tone with 
which the Swiss might refer to the death 
of William Tell or an Englishman regre 
the Kitchener. The blue-and- 
white flag of Bavaria fluttered again 
from the staffs that had been briefly 
usurped by the red banner of revolt; the 


loss of 


uniform 
half- 
king- 


dom again asserted 


dark-blue 
of the 


autonomous 


once 


its sway over local 
matters in the new 
J “olksre ich 
At the 


Theater a large au- 


Bayern. 
Deutsches 


dience, placidly sip- 
ping its beer set on 
little shelves before 
alter- 
and 
sniffed at the bare- 


each seat, 


nately roared 


k Ace d 


moun- 
taineers in feath- 
ered hats and the 


buxom M ddels who 
bounced through a 
but 
“custom 


home - made 
well-done 
picture” in the lo- 
It was 
evident that life in 
Munich was not 
likely to afford any 
more excitement than had the apathetic 


| eal dialect. 


THE PEACE TERMS 


north. The atmosphere of the place only 
helped to confirm the ever-hardening 
that 
south, east or west, had little real sym- 


conviction the German, north or 
pathy for revolutions compared with the 
privilege of pursuing his calling steadily 
and undisturbed. 

I breakfasted next morning with the 
German staff. At least I was the only 
civilian in the palm-decked dining-room 
where a score of high-ranking wearers of 
the iron cross munched their black bread 
and purple Ersatz marmalade with punc- 
tilious formality. Away from their men, 
they seemed to cling as tenaciously to 
the rules of their caste as if disaster had 
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Each officer 


who entered the room paused to click 


never descended upon it. 


his heels twice resoundingly and bow 
low to his seated fellows, none of whom 
gave him the slightest attention. It was 
as truly German a gesture as the salute 
with which every wearer of the horizon- 
blue 
French. 


Nine had 


when I swung over my back the Riick- 


enters a public eating-place is 


o'clock already sounded 
sack containing my German possessions 


Now 


if ever was the time for the tron hand of 


and struck out toward the north. 


the enemy to fall upon me. Perhaps my 
mere attempt to leave the city on foot 
Vain 


Neither civilians nor the endless 


would bring me an adventure. 
hope! 
procession of soldiers fave me any more 
attention than they did the peasants re- 
turning to their rich acres. Two sadly 
uneventful hours out of town and a new 
promise appeared in the offing. A soldier 
under a with a 


glistening fixed bayonet, was patrolling 


trench helmet, armed 


a crossroad. He stepped forward as he 
caught sight of me, grasped his piece in 
an alert attitude, stared a moment in my 
direction, and—turning his back, leaned 
a tree and lighted a cigarette. 
Evidently I should have to fly the Stars 
and Stripes at my masthead if I hoped 
to attract attention. 

Not far beyond stood weather-black- 
ened barracks sufficient to have housed a 


against 


regiment. I paused to photograph a 
I marched 


out in front of the jostling throng and 


company that was falling in. 


took a “close-up” of the lieutenant who 
was dressing it. He smiled faintly and 
stepped to the end of the line to run his 
eye along it. I refrained from carrying 
out an impulse to slap him on the back 


and “Heh! old top; I 


American, Just out of the army! 


shout: am an 
What 
about it?” and 
plodded on down the broad highway. 
How could a city be called beleaguered 
and a 


are you going to do 


country under martial law if 


strangers could wander in and out of 


them at 
went? 


will, photographing as they 
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Fifteen kilometers from the capital I 
stopped at a crossroads Gasthaus, quite 
prepared to hear my suggestion of food 
answered with a sneer. Two or three 
youthful ex-soldiers still in uniform sat 
at one of the bare wooden tables, sipping 
the inevitable half-liter mugs of beer. J] 
ordered one myself, not merely because 
I was thirsty, but because that is the 
invariable introduction to any request in 
a Bavarian inn. As the ponderous but 
neat matron set the foaming glass before 
me with the never-lacking “* May it taste 
well,” I opened preliminaries on the food 
question, speaking gently, lest so pre- 
sumptive a request from a total stranger 
awaken the wrath of the discharged sol- 


diers. Mine hostess had ho such misgiv- 


ings. Ina voice as loud and penetrating 
as my own had been inarticulate she 


bade me explain my desires in detail. I 
huskily whisper d eggs, pou hed eggs, a 
plebeian dish, perhaps, in the land of 
a greater height 
of luxury in Germany than I had yet 
attained. I quail still at the audacity of 
that request, which I proffered with an 


my birth, but certainly 


elbow on the alert to protect my skull 
from the reply by physical force I more 
Instead she made 
Ba- 


varian innkeepesses when taking orders, 


than half expected. 
not a sound, after the manner of 


and faded hea, ily but noise lessly away 
in the direction of the kitchen. 
A few later I beheld 


Spr (je Li T r descending upon 


minutes two 


me, not 
merely real eggs, but of that year’s vin- 
tage. One of them alone might merely 
have been an astonishment, a whole pair 
side as if the 
Kaiser had never dreamed how fetching 
the letters Rex Mundi 
S all but 
I caught myself clinging to the bench 


of them trotting side by 


would look after 
his name wa too much for me. 
under me as one might to the seat of an 
aeroplane about to buck, or whatever it 
is ships of the air do when they feel skit- 
tish. A whole plateful of boiled potatoes 
bore the regal couple attendance, and a 
generous slab of almost edible bread, 
quite unlike a city-helping both in size 


and quality, brought up the rear. When 
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I took out a fiftv-mark note and asked 
for the reckoning the hostess went 
through a laborious process in mental 
arithmetic and announced that, includ 


ing the two half-liters of beer, I was in 


debted to the extent of 1 mark 27 plen 


nige In the slang of our school day a 
* You could have kno« ked me over with 
a feather,” particularly as four hours 


Munich hotel, 
I had been mulcted twelve marks for an 
Ersatz breaktast of 


malade,” and 


before, back in a modest 


“coffee, bread, mar 
thin 


four very slices of 
ham. 

Twenty kilometers out of the city the 
flat roll slightly. 


Immense fields of mustard planted in 


landscape began to 


narrow rows splashed it here and there 
Now and 


bicycle rattled by : 


with brilliant saffron patches. 


} 


then an Ersat its 
rider, like the constant thin procession 
of pedestrians, decorated with the in- 


evitable Riicksack, The 


women always seemed the more heavily 


more or less full. 


laden, but no one had the appearance of 
being burdened, so natural a part of the 
costume of rural Germany is the knap- 
Swiss origin. 


sack of Each passer-by 


le rT »ked 


at me a bit sourly, as 1f his inner 


X 











HUSB 


WOMEN COMI 
ANDS AT 


TO GET CIGARETTES 


WORK 


thoughts were not wholly agreeable, and 
gave no sign or sound of greeting, proof 
in itself that I was still in the vicinity of 
a large city. But their very expressions 
were evidence that I was not being taken 
for a tramp, as would have been the case 
in many another land. Germany is per 
haps the easiest country in the world in 
which to make a walking trip, for the 
habit of wandering the highways and 
footpaths, Riicksack on back, is all but 
Yet this very fact makes it 
also in a way the least satisfactory, so 
little the 
tract, and there are consequently few 


universal. 


attention does wanderer at 
openings for conversation. 

Many fine work-horses were still to be 
seen In spite of the drain of war, but there 
At least half the labor- 
ers in the fields still wore the red-banded 
often the Bavarian 
cockade still upon it. One could not but 


were more oxen. 


army cap, with 
wonder just what were the inner reflec 
the 
men to be seen here and there struggling 
along behind their plows, back in their 
native hills again, maimed for life in a 


tions of one-armed or one-legged 


quarrel in which they really had neither 
part nor interest. Whatever they might 
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think, the cripples were outwardly as 
cheerful as their more fortunate fellows. 
I had 


pedestrians break the ice 


intended to let my fellow 
first, out of 
curiosity to know how far from the city 


they would begin to do SO. But the con- 


tinued silence grew a bit oppressive and - 


in mid-afternoon I fell into step with 
a curiously mated couple who had 
quenched their thirst in the same Gast- 
haus with me a few minutes before. The 


woman was a more than buxom Frau of 


some forty intelligent, edu 


cated, and of decided personality 


summers, 
She 
was bareheaded, her full-moon face sun 
burnt to a rich brown, her massive, 
muscular form visibly in perspiration, an 
empty Riichksack on her back Her hus 
band, at least sixty, scrawny, 


faced rite r the cap ot a forest ranger, 


sallow 


hobbled in her wake, leading two rather 
work-broken horses. He was what one 
might call a fait individual, one of those 
insignificant characters that fade quickly 
from the memory, a creature of scanty 
mentality, and a veritable well of igno- 


rance, prejudice, and superstition 


thrown into relief by the virility of his 
forceful Spouse 


Lhe had set out that 


morning 
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from Munich to deliver the horses to a 
purchaser a hundred miles away in the 
Bavarian hills. Poor as they were, the 
animals had been sold for seven thou- 
marks. <A 
worth six to ten thousand nowadays, he 
‘Times had indeed changed. A 
few years ago only an insane man would 
have paid as many hundred. It was a 
hot day for the middle of May, a quick 
change from the long, unusual cold spell. 
The crops would suffer. He didn’t mind 
walking if only beer were not so expen- 


sand first-class horse was 


asserted. 


sive when one got thirsty. Having ex- 
hausted his scant mental reservoir with 
these and a few as commonplace re- 
marks, he fell into the 
tionally as well as physically and aban 
doned the field to his 


rear conversa 
sharp witted 
spouse. 

She, having more than her share of all 
too solid flesh to carry, had left the after- 
noon before and passed the night at a 
that 
nor 


wayside inn. It was not she was 
fond of that she 
could not trust her husband away from 


While he 


horses she would go hamstering, buying 


such excursions 


home. was delivering the 
among the 
peasants of that region, if any could be 


up a rucksackful of food 
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coaxed out of them, and they would re 


turn by train. Fortunately, fourth-class 


was still cheap Before the war she had 
never dreamed of going anything but 
second I rule of the 
road and mentioned my scribbling pro- 


broke nh usual 


clivities. A moment later we were de ply 
discussion of 


engrossed in German 


novelists and dramatists. The placid, 
bourgeois looking Frau had read every- 
thing of importance her literary fellow- 
countrymen had produced; she was by 
no means ignorant of the best things in 
that 


into the crucible 


line in the outside world. Thrown 
of her forceful mental 
itv, the characters of fiction had emerged 
as far more living beings than the men 
and women who passed us now and then 


on the road, immensely more so, it was 
evident, though she did not say so, than 
the husband who plodded behind us, 
frankly admitting by his very attitude 
that we had entered waters hopelessly 
hevond his depth. Of all the restrictions 
the war had brought none had struck 


her quite so directiy as the decrease in 


quality and number of the plays at 
Munich’s municipal theater. Luckily, 
they were now Improving. But she al 


Ways had to go alone. He 


of her head to the rear 


anything but the movies 


with a toss 
didn’t care for 

He laughed 
\s to opera, her 
hadn't the 


faintest conception of what it was all 


himself sick over those 


vreatest pleasure in life, he 


about 
Obviously it was a waste of breath to 

ask whether she was pleased with the 

that 


universal suffrage for both sexes 


change of events had given Get 


many 

She had voted, of course, at the first 
opportunity dragging him along with 
her: he had so little interest in those 


matters. Her political opinions were no 


less decided than her artistic Ludwig? 
She had often seen him. He was rather 
a harmless individual, but his position 
It was a relief to 


He would 


much better stable-boy 


had not been harmless. 
be rid of him and all his clan. 
have made a 
than king. He had wanted war just as 


much as had the Kaiser, whose robber- 
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But 
the Kaiser had not personally been so 
Ludendortf, for 
instance The Crown Prince! 
\ clown, No- 


body had ever loved the Crown Prince 


knight blood had shown up in him 
guilty as some others, 
and so on 


a disgrace to Germany 


except the women of a certain class. 
Bavaria better off 


separate d from the Kmpire. She was of 


would be much 


the opinion that the majority of Bavari 
At least they did in her 
circle, though the strict Catholics 


ans preferred it 
she 
her shoulder 


glanced half way over 


pe rhaps did not. Republican, Sparti- 
Bolshevik—it didn’t 


which, so long as they could get good, 


cist, or matter 


efficient rulers. So far they had been 
deplorably weak ho real leaders The 
recent uprising in| Munich had been 
something of a nuisance, to be = sure. 


They were rather vlad the government 
troops had come. But they were mostly 
Prussians, end once a Prussian gets in 
you can never pry him out again 

We had re ached the village ol Hohen 
kammer, thirty-five kilometers out, 
which I had chosen as my first stopping- 
place My companion of an hour shook 
hands with what I flattered myself was 
a good deal of regret that our conversa 
tion had been so brief, fell back into line 
movie-and-rag-time-minded 
the 


around the inn that bulged into a sharp 


with her 


husband, and pair disappeared 


turn of the highway 


1 entered the invilingly cool and 
homelike Gra thaus prepared to be coldly 
turned away Innkeepers had often 


been exacting in their demands for cre 
dentials during my earlier journeys in 
With the 


however, the portly landlady 


Germany first mug of beer, 


vave me 


permission——one can scarcely use a 


the 


casual way in which guests are accepted 


stronger expression than that for 
in Bavarian public houses——to spend the 
night, and that without so much as re 
ferring to registration or proofs of iden 


titv. Then, after expressing her placid 


astonishment that I wanted to see it 
before bedtime, she sent a muscular, 
barefoot, but well-serubbed kitchen 
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maid to show me above into room num- 


ber one. It was plainly furnished with 
two small wooden bedsteads and the 
prime necessities, looked out on the 


broad highway and a patch of rolling 
fields beyond, and was as_ specklessly 
clean as are most Bavarian inns. 
Rumor had it that any stranger stop- 
ping overnight in a German village 
courted trouble if he neglected to report 
his presence to the Biirgermeister, as he 
is expected to do to the police in the 
cities. LT had been omitting the latter 
the the Wil 


helmstrasse pass. These literal country- 


formality on strength of 
men, however, might not see the matter 
in the light Moreover, 
probably the only stranger spending the 


same being 


night in Hohenkammer, my presence 
was certain to be common knowledge an 
hour decided to 


taking 


after my arrival. = I 
forestall pertinent inquiries by 
the lead in making them. 

The building a few vards down the 
highway bearing the placard Wohnung 


des B 


story, 


irgermeisters was a simple, one 
whitewashed cottage, possibly the 
least imposing dwelling in town. These 
village rulers, being chosen by popular 
vote within the community, are apt to 
be its least pompous citizens, both be- 
cause the latter do not care to accept an 
unpaid office and because the plain 
people” hold the voting majority. The 
woman who tried in vain to silence a 
howling child and a barking dog before 
she came to the door in answer to my 
knock was just a shade above the ser- 
vant class. The husband she summoned 


at my request was a peasant. slightly 
above the general level. 

He took his and 
greeted me coldly, a trifle sharply. One 


felt the German official in his attitude, 


time In coming 


with its scorn for the mere petitioner, 
the law’s underling, the subject class. 
Had I reported my arrival in town in the 
regulation manner he would have kept 


that attitude. I should have’ been 
treated as something between a mild 
criminal and an unimportant citizen 


whom the law had required to submit 
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himself to the Biirgermeister’s good pleas- 
ure. Instead, I assumed the upper caste 
myself. I drew forth a visiting-card and 
handed it to him with a regal gesture, at 
the 

most 


time addressing 
haughty, 


same him in my 
university-circles Ger- 
man. He glanced at my unapologetic 
then 
official 
manner oozing slowly but steadily away, 
like the rotundity of a lightly punctured 
automobile tire. By the time I began to 
speak again he had shrunk to his natural 
place in society 


conntenance, stared at the card, 


back into my stern face, his 


that of a simple, hard- 
working peasant whom chance had given 
an official standing. 
The assertion that I was a traveling 
correspondent meant litthe more to him 
than did he was still 
turning over and over in his stubby 
The 


Germans are not accustomed to the go- 


the card, which 
fingers like some child’s puzzle. 


and-hunt method of gathering informa- 
tion to satisfy popular curiosity concern- 


ing the ways of foreign lands. I must 
find a better excuse for coming to Ho- 


should leave him as 
puzzled as the ecard had. A brilliant idea 
struck me. On the strength of the 
“Hoover crowd” letter in my pocket, I 
informed him that I was walking through 
food 

the statement in a 
caused him to assume that 


henkammer or | 


Germany to study conditions, 
way that 
I had been 
officially sent on such a mission. He 
From the 


rather neutral, unofficial, yet unrespon- 


wording 


fell into the trap at once. 


sive attitude to which my unexpected 
introduction had reduced him he 
changed quickly to a bland, eager man- 
Here 
was an American studying food condi- 
tions: 


ner that showed genuine interest. 


Germany was anxiously awaiting 
food from America; it was up to him, as 
the ruler of Hohenkammer, to put his 
best foot forward and give me all the 
information I desired. 


Here in the country, he began, people 
had never actually suffered for want of 
food. They had lived better than he had 
during his four years at the front. Fats 
were the only substance of which there 
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Milk was also 
needed, but they could vet along. They 
did not 


was any serious want. 


suffer much for lack of meat; 
there were meat tickets here in the coun- 
try also, but they were issued only after 
the meat each family got by slaughtering 
its own animals had been reckoned out. 
Some families got no food tickets what- 


ever, unless it 


was 
for bread. They 
were what Ger- 


mans call Se lhsthe 


sérger— self - pro- 
that is, 


the great majority 


\ iders”” —_ 


of the peasants and 
all the village resi- 
the 


who 


dents except 
shopkeepers 
cultivated no land, 
the priest, the 
schoolmaster, and 


No, 


received 


so on. they 
had not 
ba- 


any (American 


con or any other 
Lebe nsemittel: every 
one took that to be 
a joke, something 
the Allies were dan- 
vling before their 
eyes to keep them 
but 


he had never actu- 


vood nat ured: 


rHE AUTHOR IN 


ally believed before 
I turned up on this official mission for 
studying the food situation that Amer- 


ica actually meant to send food. Yes, 
he had been on the western front the 
entire war, fifty-two months in the 
trenches, and never once wounded. His 
first Americans he had seen at St.- 


Mihiel; as soldiers they seemed to be 
pretty good, but ot course | must not 
forget that the German army was far 


different in 1918 than in 1914. He very 
much doubted whether Americans could 
have driven them back in those days. 

As I turned to go he took his leave 
with a mixture of deference and friend- 
liness. He had not asked to see the pa- 
pers bearing out all these statements I 
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had been making, but there was a hint 
in the depth of his eves that he felt it 
his duty to do SO, if only he could vent- 
ure to make such a demand of so highly 
placed a personage. I went far enough 
away to make sure he would not have 
the 
would 


them—which 
first act had I 
approached him as 


courage to demand 


have been his 
al mere 


then 


traveler 
back, 


the docu- 


turned 
drawing 
ments from a pock- 
et as if I had just 
thought of them. 
He glanced at them 
in a 





most apolo- 
gelic manner, pro- 
the 


course he 


testing while 
that of 
had 
instant doubted my 


handed 


with a 


never for an 


and 
back 
deferential bow. 
All in all, this 
plan of posing as an 
official scout of the 


word, 
them 


Lave rikanische Le - 
bensmittel Commis- 
had 
brilliant 
marked with a suec- 


heen a 


sion 


idea, 


cess that moved me 

to use the same in- 
nocent ruse a score of times when any 
other gathering 
might have been frustrated. 


means of information 

One must 
have a reasonable excuse for traveling on 
foot in Germany. ‘To pretend to be do- 
ing so for lack of funds would be absurd, 
since fourth-class fare costs an infinitesi- 
mal than the least 
amount of food one could live on for the 


sum, much less 
same distance. The only weakness in my 
simple little trick was the frequent ques- 
tion as to why the American who had 
sent me out on my important mission 
had not furnished me a bicycle. The 
German roads were so good; one could 
cover so much more ground on a Fahrrad 
. . . Driven into that corner, there was 
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no other defense but to mumble some 
the 


with the 


thing about how much more closely 
touch 
tuke 


conversation to change 


foot-traveler can get in 
plain people, or to advantage of 
some fork in the 
the subject 
When I or 


“guest 


the inn, the 


crowc d 


turned to 


room Wills Stor ky, 


sun-browned countrymen of all ages 


rather slow of wit, chatting of the simple 
topics of the farm in their misshapen 
Bavarian dialect, were crowded around 
the half-dozen plain wooden tables that 


held their immense beer-mugs, while the 


air was opaque with the smoke from 
their long stemmed porcelain pipes. Vhe 
entrance of a total stranger was evi 


The rare 
Hohen- 


kammer were nearly always teamsters or 


dently an event to the circle 


guests who spent the might in 


peddle rs who traveled the same route so 
that their 


famuliar as those of the village 


constantly faces were as 
residents 
As each table in turn caught sight of me, 
the conversation died down like a motor 
that been shut off, until the 


most absolute silence i 


had slowly 
reigned. How long 


lasted would be hard to 
lt had already 


oppressive when | turned to my nearest 


it might have 


rowh de idedly 


CLLCSS 


neivhbor and broke the ee with 


SOE 
remark Ile answered 


with extreme brevity and an « 


COTMMONPLace 


idence ot 


something between bashfulness and a 
deference tinged with SUSPICION \ half 
dozen times | broke the silence which 


followed « ch reply before thre sf reached 


the dignity of full sentences. It was like 
starting an automobile engine ona cold 


Bit hy bit. however. we got 


mMmorninye 


under way; others joined in, and in 


something less than a half-hour we were 
buzzing along full speed ahead, the en 
to the 


which my 


tire roomful adding their voices 


steady hum of conversation 
appearance had interrupted 


Thus far I had 


nationality at the inn, 


not mentioned my 


being In doubt 
whether the result would be to increase 
our conversational speed or bring it toa 


When I did, 
the shifting of 


grating and sudden halt 


like 


it was ludicrously 
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vears. The talk slowed down for a min- 
ute or more, while the information I had 
vouchsated passed from table to table in 
half-audible whispers, then sped ahead 
more noisily, 
On the 


evidence. 


if less swiftly, than before. 
whole, curiosity was chic fly in 
There was perhaps a bit of 
wonder and certainly some incredulity 
in the simple, vaping faces, but quite as 
surely no signs of enmity or resentment. 
Before long the table at which I sat was 
doubly 


crowded and questions as to 


(America and her ways were pouring 
down upon me in a flood which it was 
quite beyond the power of a single voice 
to stem. Friendly questions they cer- 
tainly were, without even a suggestion 
of the sarcasm one sometimes caught a 
hint of in more haughty German circles. 
Yet in the gathering were at least a score 
of men who had been more or less in- 
jured for life in a struggle which they 
themselves admitted the nation I repre- 
] have 
been so long absent from my native land 


that I 


sented had turned against them. 


cannot quite picture to myself 


what would happen to the man who 
thus walked in upon a= gathering of 


boldly 
himself a German just out of the army, 
but 


American farmers, announcing 


something tells me he would not 


have passed as perfectly agreeable an 
did in the 
Hohenkammer 

With my third mug of beer the land- 
lord himself sat down beside me. Not, of 


that I had 


ordered a third pint of beer, in addition 


evening as I village inn of 


course prohibition forbid! 
to the two that the plump matron had 
served me with a ve ry satisfying supper. 
In fact, I 


subject of beverages. 


once mentioned the 
Merely to take 
one’s seat at any inn table in Bavaria is 
No 


questions are asked, but mine host—or, 


had not 


equivalent to shouting “Glas Bier!” 


far more often, mine hostess—1is as cer- 
tain to set a foaming mug before the new 
arrival as he—or she—is to abhor the 
habit of drinking water; and woe betide 
the mah who drains what he hopes is his 


last mug without rising instantly to his 


feet, for some sharp-eved member of the 
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innkeeper’s family circle is sure to thrust 
another dripping beaker under his chin 
before he can catch his breath to protest. 
On the other hand, no one is forced to 
gage his thirst by that of his neighbors, 
as in many a less placid land. The treat- 
ing habit is slightly developed in rural 
Bavaria. On very special occasions some 
“set ‘em up” for the friend 
beside him, or even for three or four of 


one may 


his cronies, but it is the almost invari- 
able rule that each client call for his own 
reckoning at the end of the evening. 
The innkeeper had returned at late 
dusk from tilling his fields several miles 
Like his fellows throughout Ba 
varia, he was a peasant except by night 
and on holidays. During the working 
day the burden, if it could be called one, 


away. 


of his urban establishment fell upon his 
wife and children. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the topic with which he 
wedged his way into the conversation 
should have been that of husbandry. 
Seeds, he asserted, were still fairly good, 
fortunately, though in a few species the 
war had left them sadly inferior. But 
the harvest would be poor this year. 
The coldest spring as far back as he 
could remember had lasted much later 


than ever before. Then, instead of the 
rain they should have had, scarcely a 
drop had fallen and things were already 
beginning to shrivel. As if they had not 
With beer 
gone up to sixteen pfennige a pint instead 
of the ten of the good old days before 
the war! And such beer! Hardly three 
per cent. alcohol in it now, Instead of 
eleven! The old peasants had stopped 
drinking it entirely; 


troubles enough as it was! 


the very men who 
had been his best customers. They dis- 
tilled a home-made Schnapps now, and 
Naturally 
he held up his 
half-empty mug with an expression of 
disgust on his face 


stayed at home to drink it. 
such weak stuff as this 


could not satisfy the 
old-fashioned Bavarian taste. Before 
the war he had served an average of a 
Now he barely 
drew two hundred. And as fast as busi- 
ness fell off taxes increased. 


thousand beers a day. 


He would 
give a good deal to know where they 
were going to end. Especially now with 
these ridiculous terms the Allies were 
asking Germany to sign. How could 
they sign? It would scarcely leave them 
their shirt and trousers. And they, the 
peasants and country people, would 
have to pay for it, they and the factory 
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hands; not the big-wigs in Berlin and 
Essen who were so ready to accept Eng 


land’s challenge No, 
Bavaria to her 
They did not love the 
but when 


it would not pas 


assert independence 


northern German, 
it would 


all was said and done 


be better to stick with him 


\ brilliant, almost tropical sun, star- 
ing in upon me through flimsy white 
cotton curtains, awoke me soon after 
five. Country people the world over 
have small patience with late risers, and 
make no provision for guests who may 
have contracted that bad habit. My 
companions of the night before had long 
since scattered to their fields when | 


descended to the Gastzimmer, veritably 


gleaming with the sand-and-water polish 


it had just received. The calmly busy 
landlady solicitously inquired how I had 
slept, and while | forced down my 
“breakfast” of Ersatz coffee and dull 


brown peasant bread she laid before me 
flat ledger 
plainly bearing the marks of its profes- 
sion in the form of beer 


the inn register, a small, 
rease stains 


I had been 
Bay aria’s 


and g 
on its covers and first pages. 
mistaken in that 
change to a republic had dispensed with 
In fact, 


supposing 


that once important formality. 
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LT recall but 
German journey where my personal his 
called for 
But there 


hindered me 


one public lodging on my 


tory was not before my de 


parture. was nothing to have 


from assuming a fictitious 


W he a | 


the page under the hieroglyphics of pre 


identity. had scrawled across 


half-dozen items re 


hostess laid the 


ious guests the 
quired by the police, the 


by « k 


away without so much as looking 
at the new entry. My bill for supper 
lodging, “breakfast,” and four pints of 
beer was five marks and seventy-two 


and the 
isted on scooping 
last 


change 


order-loving Frau in 
out of her satchel the 
make the 


] fennige; 


tiny copper to exact 


before she wished me good day 


and a pleasant journey. 


The single village which 


street, Was 
also the main highway, was thronged 
with small boys slowly hurrying to 


saool when I stepped out into the flood 
after One of 
sights in Germany is 


ing sunshine soon seven. 
the most striking 


the flocks of 
spite of the 


children every where, in 
than four 
Cer 
little 
any evidence of 


of more 
food 
these 
showed 


wastage 


years of war and scarcity. 


tainly none of plump 


“ square-heads ” 


having suffered from hunger; compared 
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4 GROUP OF SCHOOL BOYS GATHERED 


ABOUT ME IN A 


BAVARIAN VILLAGE 
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with the pale, anemic urchins of large 
they indeed pictures of 
health. They resembled the latter as ripe 
half- 
half of 


them wore some portion of army uni- 


cities were 


gnarled and 


grown green apples. At 


tomatoes resemble 


least 
form, cut down from the war-time varb 


of their elders, no doubt; the round, 
red-banded cap covered nearly every 
head, and many carried their books and 
coarse lunches in the hairy cowhide 
knapsacks of the trenches, usually with 
a cracked slate and the dingy rag with 
which they wiped their exercises off it 
swinging from a strap at the rear. They 
showed as much curiosity at the sight of 
a stranger in town as their fathers had 
the night before, but when I stealthily 
kodak and strolled slowly 
toward them they stampeded in a body 


pell-mell the 


opened my 
and disappeared within 
school-house door. 

The sun was already high in the cloud- 
less sky. It 
imagine 


would have been hard to 
The 


landscape, too, was entrancing; gently 


more perfect weather. 
rolling fields lush-green with spring al- 
ternating with almost black patches of 
evergreen the 
broad, light-gray wound and 


undulated as soothingly as an immense 


forests, through which 


highroad 
ocean-liner on a slowly pulsating sea. 
Every few miles a small town rose above 
the horizon, now astride the highway, 
now gazing down upon it from a sloping 
hillside. Wonderfully clean towns they 
speckless their 
floors to their whitewashed 
steeples, all 


were, from scrubbed 
church- 
framed in velvety green 
meadows or the fertile fields in which 
their inhabitants of both sexes plodded 
diligently but never hurriedly through 
the labors of the day. It was difficult to 
imagine how these simple, gentle-spoken 
folk could have won a world-wide repu- 
the savage and brutal 
warriors in modern history. 


tation as most 

Toward noon appeared the first of 

hop-fields, the plants 

that would climb house-high by August 

barely visible now. In many of them the 

hop-frames were still set up—vast net- 
Vot. CXXXIX.—No. 832.—63 


: ee 
pavaria Ss great 
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works of poles taller than the telegraph 
lines along the way, crisscrossed with 
more slender cross-pieces from which 
hung thousands of thin strings ready for 
The war had af- 
fected even this bucolic industry. Twine, 
complained a 


the climbing vines. 


peasant with whom | 
paused to chat, had more than quad- 
rupled in price, and one was lucky at 
that not to find the stuff made of paper 
when the time came to use it. In many 
a field the erection of the frames had not 
yet begun, and the poles still stood in 
clusters, strikingly Indian 
wigwams, where they had been stacked 
after the harvest of the September be- 
fore. 

At Pfaffenhofen, still 
“food controller,” I dropped in on a 


resembling 


posing as a 


general merchant. The ruse served as an 
opening to extended conversation here 
even better than it had in the smaller 
town behind. The Kaufmann was almost 
too eager to impress me, and through me 
America, with the necessity of replen- 
ishing his shrunken stock. He reasserted 
that fats, soup materials, 
milk, cocoa, and sugar were most lacking 
and in the order named. Then there was 
tobacco, more scarce than any of these, 
except perhaps fats. If only America 


soa } > eee, 


would send them tobacco! In other 
lines? Well, all sorts of clothing mate- 


rials were lacking, of course; they had 
been hoping ever since the armistice that 
Peo- 
ple were wearing all manner of Ersatz 
cloth. He took from his show-window 
what looked like a very coarse cotton 
shirt, but which had a brittle feel, and 
spread it out before me. It was made of 


America would send them cotton. 


nettles. Sometimes the lengthwise 
threads were cotton and the cross 


threads nettle, which made a bit more 
durable stuff, but he could not say much 
even for that. As to the nettle shirt be- 
fore me, he sold it for fourteen marks be- 
cause he refused to accept profit on such 
stuff. But what good was such a shirt to 
the peasants? They wear it a few days, 
wash it and—kaput, finished, it 
crumples together like burned paper. 


once 
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Many children can no longer go to 
school;. their clothes have been patched 
During the war there 
were few marriages in the rural districts, 


out of existence. 


because, the boys being away to war, a 
the inheritances could 
not be made even when the girls found 
matches. Now many want to marry, but 
most of them find it impossible because 


fair division of 


they cannot get any bed-linen or many 
of the other things that are necessary to 
establish a household. No, he did not 
think there had been any great increase 
in irregularities between the sexes be- 
cause of war conditions, at least not in 
such well-to-do farming communities as 


the one about Pfaffenhofen. He had 
heard, however, that in the large 
cities 


I set my pace in a way to bring me 
into the larger towns at noon and to 
some quaint and quiet village at night- 
fall. In the latter one was surer of find- 
ing homelike accommodations and sim- 
pler, more naive people with whom to 
chat through the evening. The cities, 
even of only a few thousand inhabitants, 
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too nearly resembled Berlin or Munich 
to prove of continued interest. The con- 
stant traveler, too, comes to abhor the 
world-wide city hotels. 
Moreover, the larger the town the sean- 
tier was the food in the Germany of 1919. 
The guest who sat down to an excel- 
lently cooked dinner of a thick peasant 
soup, a man’s-size portion of beef, veal, 
or pork, potatoes in unlimited quantity, 
bread that was almost white and made 
of real wheat, and a few other vegeta- 
bles thrown in, all’ for a eost of two 
marks, might easily have imagined that 


sameness of 


all this talk of food shortage was mere 
pretense. Surely this last month before 
the beginning of harvest, in the last year 
of the war, with the question of signing 
or not signing the peace terms throbbing 
through all Germany, was the time of all 
times to find a certain answer to the 
query of the outside world as to the truth 
of the German’s ery of starvation. But 
the found in the smaller 
villages of Bavaria would have been far 
from the true of the nation at 


answer one 


one 
large. 


(To be continued.) 


WINDS 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


OME winds, like robins, nest in trees, 
iN And some, like meadow larks, in grasses; 
While others cling to flowers, like bees. 

The gales that sweep the salt morasses, 


Like petrels, brood on stormy seas; 


And eagle-winds, as wild as these, 


Their eyries make on beetling masses 

Of crag in rugged mountain passes. 
But wiser is the nestling breeze 

The laughing, elfin breeze, that furls 

Its fragrant wings among your curls! 
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HERE are no two opinions in May- 
Julia Ingraham 


It is alway S easy to be positive 


wood; made a 
mistake 
on scanty information, but those who 
know most condemn Julia’s action em- 
Hasn’t Julia been “queer” 
As Amorette 


pointed out, you cannot be queer in this 


phatically. 
ever since she came home? 
world with impunity. ‘“Something’s 
coming to you,” was Amorette’s phrase. 
Julia’s sister spoke with indisputable 
If Retta acknowledged that 
the 


authority. 


Julia was queer, evidence must be 
conclusive. 
no one blames 


that 


You do not hold a man burning 


It is significant 
Julia. 
with fever responsible for setting his 
house on fire; you hold responsible those 
left If Julia’s 
parents had insisted that she put herself 
in the hands at on her 
if she had refused earlier to talk 
if she had had pa- 
tience, had given herself more time; if— 
The 


pound remedies proves how decisively 


who him unrestrained. 


doctor’s once 
return; 
of her experiences; 


ingenuity with which people pro- 


they rate Julia’s case as a malady. May- 
wood has never been able to make any- 
thing of her action other than a symp- 
tom of nervous debility and overstrain. 


But that, as Julia’s brother remarked, 


was the dickens of this war; it unset- 
tled everybody and everything. On a 
big seale, wasn’t that precisely the trou- 
ble with Europe at this minute, Bol- 


shevism and all the rest of it? 

And Julia had been SO incomparably 
May wood’s pride. Other girls had gone 
from the little city to do war-work, from 
typewriting to nursing, girls of all social 

but had 
the Julia Ingraham. 
Hadn't she helped evacuate French vil- 


strata, none of them won so 


near front 


as 
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lagers under the very guns of the 
Boches? Hadn't she been literally 


shelled out of the Picardy town where 
for six months she had lived and worked, 
escaping in company with an armful of 
roses and a gray kitten with a white tip 
to its tail? The picture entranced May- 


wood’s imagination, the old familiar 
gestures of femininity posed against 
the lurid background of modern war. 


Hadn't a shell actually missed her, by 
a mere matter of seconds, in cranking her 
machine? 
breath of horror. 


Maywood drew a fascinated 
For Julia was blood of 
its blood through five generations and 
Maywood, though it had received plenty 
of new blood of late, had not diminished 
its respect for the old. People who had 
not had bowing acquaintance with Miss 
Ingraham before she left to do canteen- 
in France thought of her 
there” with a thrill of proprietary pride 
and read her letters printed in The May- 
wood Post with the same personal con- 


work “over 


cern they bestowed on Tom’s or Dick’s 
or Harry’s of life 
and Salvation Army doughnuts, dis- 
through the channel. 
Though a “city,” Maywood was not too 


accounts trench 


seminated same 
big for that, which makes it clear, does 
it not, that in reality it was rather small? 

In this enthusiasm there was a good 
deal of sentimentality and 
hero-worship and the obscuration of a 
few plain facts which had, after all, 
governed Miss Ingraham’s setting forth. 


generous 


It was the thing to do to go to France. 
If it hadn’t been the thing, it wouldn’t 
have occurred to her to go nor would her 
departure have been permitted. She was 
that kind of girl. Which does not mean 
that not generous and _ high- 
spirited and brave. It only means that 


she was 
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when she went to France Julia Ingraham 
was not a pioneer, setting out to blaze a 
trail What 
France did to her is another matter. 

The Post never 
mentioned the subject, that Julia en- 


through untrodden wilds. 
It is certain, though 


countered a good deal in France that was 


neither picturesque nor thrilling—that, 
in truth, was plain drudgery. The 
seamy side of heroism does not make 


good head-lines, but it is a touchstone 
of staying power. Julia Ingraham had 
never been obliged to “stay put ” in her 
life; if anything, the habits of her kind, 
seasonal flittings and week-ends and the 
like encourage a certain touch-and-go 
method that leaves much to be desired 
in an That 
Julia stayed till the war’s end and after 
proves the stuff that was in her, not en- 
tirely misshapen in the making. 


emergency of duration. 


Of course, she could not come back 
as she went over. That ought to have 
unthinkable from any rational 
point of view. The fact that it was not, 
either to Julia or her family, or to Paul 
Pettingill proves the existence in all of 
them of a short-sightedness that invited 


been 


the very catastrophe they now lament. 
If you insist on driving a high-powered 
car with your eyes shut, is it the road’s 
fault that you pile up in the ditch? 
Julia was utterly happy to get home. 
She had expected to be happy, and at 
first she was not in the least disap- 
pointed. Her father met her at the dock 
and looked as good to her as she had 
been dreaming ever since she got her 
sailing-papers that he would look. Amo- 
rette was there, too, and Bob and Paul 
Pettingill, and Julia told them all that 
the thought of them waiting at the pier 
had made the Statue of Liberty look to 
her like the guardian of the pearly gates. 
If her glance had a special fillip for Paul 
Pettingill, was perfectly 
Paul had always considered himself and 


she sincere. 
been recognized by the Ingrahams as 
Julia’s future. She was not dodging her 
future when she went to France; merely 
postponing it. Now it was back again, 
well to the forefront of her conscious- 
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ness, and she liked the look of it. What 
wonder that Paul felt secure? When a 
girl tells you that you look like heaven 
to her in a voice as soft and as rich as 
velvet and with great, glorious eyes that 
thrill you from neck to heel, there ought 
not to be much doubt of her meaning. 

“Oh,” said Amorette, hugging her, 
“vou don’t look worn out a bit!” 

“Tm not,” said Julia. ‘‘Who said ] 
was?” 

“Nobody, but you’ve been working so 
frightfully hard.” 

“Oh yes,” 


over now.” 


said Julia. “But that’s 


" Feeling as fit as you look, sis?” Bob 
kissed her. 

Paul kissed her, too, and Julia let him. 
That, Amorette thought at the time, was 
not like Julia, went 
away, though not above proving her skill 
at the angling art, had inclined to be 
over-punctilious in spots. But they were 
all so excited and happy nothing could 


who, before she 


be really surprising. 

In twenty-four hours, behind the tea- 
table in the Ingraham sun-parlor over- 
looking the garden, Julia’s mother was 
thinking that the last two years of anxi- 
ety and absence had already taken on 
the impalpable texture of a dream. 

Julia looked around her with blissful 
eyes. “It seems as though I hadn’t been 
away at all. The last time we had tea 
here there were sweet-peas on the table 
in place of those freesias. That’s the 
only difference.” 

“Ts it?” laughed Amorette. 

“Oh, the teapot! 
break it?” 

“Defunct. Peace to its pieces. More 
sugar? There's no limit now, you know. 
Pass father the toast, Paul. There is a 
difference. You never saw father and 
Bob teaing off before, did you?” 

Mrs. Ingraham’s jeweled fingers flut- 
tered efficiently over the cups. “It is 
entirely in your honor, dear. Make the 
most of it.” 

“Yes,” rattled Amorette, “it 


green Did you 


never 


will happen again. But I can’t see that 
you've changed a bit, Jule. You're just 
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is pretty as ever. And prettier when you 
blush. Isn’t that so, Paul? Now tell us, 
what does this make you think of?” 

“Don’t tease, Retta. 
serves a breathing-space.” 

“She won't get it, the 
Daughters and the Dames and _ the 
Woman’s Club and the Saturday Morn- 
ngs and the Wednesday Afternoons, and 


Your sister de- 


not with 


most of the churches camping on her 
trail. Did you know mother has started 
I’m just 
Please, Jule 


what does this make you think 


an engagement-book for you? 
offering a little practice. 
darling, 
of? Make it nice and spicy 
trast. Handing out things in the canteen 


a sood con- 


to adorable dirty poilus or tea in the 
garden with French and English offi- 
cers, or—”’ 

* Neither,” said Julia, promptly. “It 
nakes me think of half a dozen of us 
sitting on our bags the night before we 
leaving and talking about what, 
out of everything in the world, would 
stand to us most for home and our old 


were 


selves. One said a table of auction with 
tea and cakes to follow the game, and 
another said a good play and supper at a 
cabaret, and another said breakfast in 
bed and a novel to read till noon, and 
another said a picnic supper in the 
woods. I wish you could have seen their 
But there was one girl who 
looked wistful. ‘Do you suppose all that 
* Bet- 
“We shall 
‘It 
will be heaven,’ said littlke Mary Wayne. 
But the first girl didn’t act convinced. 
But I'd like to be sure.’” 
Julia’s glance swept the devoted group. 
“Wasn't she amusing? As though any 
one could help loving it!” 

The family were as convinced as 
Julia. If one of them had had the faint- 
est doubt, even Paul—but none of them 
had. Like Julia, they looked back un- 
suspecting. Much water might flow un- 
der but what of it, if the 
bridges remained intact? 

The point is, of course, that Julia In- 
graham came home quite ready to pick 


eyes shine. 


will taste as good as it used to?’ 
ter,’ said the auction girl. 
know how to appreciate it now.’ 


‘| hope so. 


bridges, 
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up the threads of her old life just wher 
had left 


France, with the same enjoyment she 


she them when she went t 


had always found in the gay, pleasant, 
And _ the 
threads were there unchanged. Nobody 
but find anything 
strange in the mere fact that they were 
so unchanged. And Julia at first was too 
happy to question. 


rather unimportant round. 


Julia seemed to 


Home-coming was 
too warm and joyous and human a thing 
not to her the 
uttermost. 


absorb sensations to 

She tingled to her finger-tips with 
pleasure in mere creature comfort. 

“You don’t know the luxury of a tub, 
Retta, till you’ve gone without for two 
years,” she exulted, splashing. 

“No, I suppose not. But aren’t you 
ever going to stop and get dressed? 
There are more days coming.” 

Julia, “I 


*'That’s something,” said 


can't get used to.” 


“What, tubs?” questioned Retta 
through the door. 

“That they’re going to last,’ said 
Julia. “Vl have to take your word for 


it. What do you offer me, as an induce- 
ment to get dressed?” 

“ Kittens,” Retta. “Snowdrop 
has two new ones. And the garden is 
adorable in this light. Betty Dame is 
downstairs. And Paul has sent you a 
box of daffodils as big as a house. He is 
at the telephone now, clamoring to 
know whether you would rather go to 
the movies to-night or to a real show. 
He'll take a 


box if you say so. Mrs. Lathrop wants 


said 


There is a fairly good one. 


to give a dinner for you any night you 
select—and the Victory Loan Commit- 
tee asks please will you ride in their 
parade to-morrow, and 

“Mercy! I think I'll stay here and 
splash.” 

But she didn’t. It was too good to see 
The 
gladness of every one to see her went to 
her head a little. She knew it and ex- 
ulted in it. She had counted on just this 
ecstatic commingling of happy, homely 
familiarity with whetted zest. She had 


people, like a dream come true. 
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counted on Paul and she went to meet 
him with blithe certitude. She had even 
counted on the creature comforts. Only 
the fact that it surprised her to find 
them still so comfortable, still so com- 
pletely a matter of course, she had not 
counted on. How amazingly every one, 
except herself, took the whole thing for 
granted! The miracle of it was for them 
no miracle, only golden dust on the com- 
mon, the inevitable way of life. They 
could not imagine any other road. They 
had heard, of course. Who hadn’t? 
They listened to her stories with the 
curlous, irresponsible attention accorded 
travelers’ tales; questioned, cried out, 
deplored; yet what their eyes had not 
seen did not, in any real sense, exist for 
them. 

If Julia felt 


first day or 


a little dazed after the 
two of sheer unthinking 
wonder? Was she in 
truth Julia Ingraham or some wandering 
world-trotter from another sphere? It 
was unimaginable that the same globe 
should hold, severed by a 


beatitude, what 


three 
thousand miles of sea, such antipodes. 
Martian visiting earth 
would feel lonely; in the midst of her 
unclouded happiness Julia Ingraham be- 
gan to feel a little lonely, too. 


mere 


Conceivably a 


She thought, when she noticed the 
trouble, that it came because she was 
tired. There had been an excitement 


about home-coming that had kept her 
from perceiving how tired. And hadn't 
about her 
“work”? Julia’s family had encouraged 
her to talk. After all, though Ingrahams 
were Ingrahams, Julia’s exploit rather 
the situation for Bob's 
lame knee, which had chained him to a 
desk in Washington, required a deal of 
Even Paul Pettingill had 
stuck ai an instruction-post in a train- 
ing-camp this side. The Ingrahams had 
to explain that, too, though Paul was not 
as yet in the family. 


every one wanted to hear 


saved them. 


explanation. 


“A man may do 
things too well,’ Mrs. Ingraham used to 
* His colonel refused to 
hear of Paul's being sent across.” 


affirm, grandly. 
Julia’s 
shining history spoke for itself. 
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Julia thought the 


and 
decided she was trying to ride two horses 
at once, with the probable result of falling 
between both. While her memory lived 
in harried France, her body habited itself 


matter over 


to comfortable America. Clearly, that 
the result could 
But the solution 
She was to live in 
And hadn’t she 
already told everybody everything twice 
over? The things you could tell. There 
were things, of course, that you couldn’t 
tell. 

Julia made her announcement simply 
and unexpectedly. She had not prepared 
even her family for that dénouement. 

“And now,” the piquant chin lifted a 
little, she took a step nearer the edge of 
the platform—* now I have told you all 
about my little part in this big tragedy. 
I have told you en bloc as to-night, and I 
have told you separately, whenever you 
have asked me questions, at dinner, at 
parties, in the street, in shops. Now I 
am going to ask you not to ask me any 
more to talk about my experiences. Iam 
tired and [ want to put out of my 
thoughts all that I have seen and heard 
and felt over there. 
for a 


span was impossible; 
not fail of being fatal. 
was equally plain. 


America, not France. 


I want to forget it 
to settle myself at home 
again as though I had never been away.” 
The clear eyes swept the lifted faces 
pleadingly, the hands parted in sudden, 
almost tragic appeal. Afterward people 
remembered that poignant gesture. “I 


while- 


know I can count on you to help me.” 

It was very odd; all Maywood saw 
that. Sensible, certainly, if she were 
tired. A girl with courage enough to be 
queer was—well, queer, that was all. 
But wasn’t it possibly very 
Hearing of much 
constantly might grow tiresome. 


clever? 
and too 
Miss 
Ingraham had said just enough; she was 
stopping, so to speak, on the crest of the 
wave. Undeniably it was adroit of her. 
But what were people to talk to her 
about now? 


. 
France too 


“Frivols, of course,” said 
“What you talk to me about. 


Amorette. 
Clothes, 


gardens, books, engagements, flirtations, 
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anything, everything, a little 
bit of nothing.” 


picnics 


“Those topics don’t sound very ex- 


ting 
“Nothing is exciting after France. 
Don't you see that’s the point? She 


doesn’t want excitement.” 

Julia walked home in a glow of ela- 
tion, dedicated to the pursuit of the 
that 
she had shrunk all along from talking of 
What a chore it had 
been to force her weary will to relive 
those vigorous experiences! At last she 
had closed that chapter of her life. It 


was done. 


commonplace. She thought now 


her life in France. 


“I’m glad you said what you did,” 
Paul told her. “Cut out the reminis- 
cence stuff, that’s the right line. If 
you'll do it at home, too—” 

“At home?” 

“Don’t talk the thing over with any- 
body—your mother, or Retta, or me. 
It’s the only way to get down to brass 
tacks, Jule.” 

Julia agreed. She was ready to agree 
to anything Paul said. 
after all, perfectly easy, if you set your 
will to it, a simple matter of getting 


The affair was, 


rested, of putting France out of mind, 
of regulating your life’s housekeeping 
once more by the comfortable American 
standards of plumbing and electricity. 
At that told herself 
wanted nothing more exciting for the 


moment she she 
rest of her life than bridge and tea and 
now and then a new style of hair-dress- 
new books, and, when Paul should 
get ready to give it to her, a new house 


the 


ing, 


in which to inaugurate pre-war 
round. 

She set about the clothes at once. 

“You haven’t a thing fit to be seen,” 
“Why on earth didn’t 
you get something in Paris?” 

“T don’t know. Preoccupation, I sup- 
It was very stupid.” 
“rt wae.” 


said Amorette. 


pose 


“Céleste can give you next week,” 
remarked her mother. “As a particular 
accommodation.” 


Amorettc dimpled. “She has put off 
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old Mrs. Wilks and Su 


both furious. 


Sparks. Lh \ re 

Say they will never go to 

her again.” 
Don't let 


cried Julia 


me inconvenience them,” 
*T had forgotten that such 
A week later 
will suit me quite as well.” 

“Oh, let “em fight. What do you care? 
They have to scrap about something.” 
Amorette fell on the mail with avidity 
“Mother doesn’t Mrs. Wilks an) 
too well—she stole the cook out of our 
kitchen last month—and I’ve got it in 
for Sue because she snitched an idea | 


dates were so important. 


love 


was going to use for eats for ‘The Twee- 
This must be your lace from 
Shall I open it? 


was that what you ordered?” 


dledees.’ 
Fairbanks’s, mother. 
Mercy! 

It was odd how depressed Julia felt by 
the little scene. The outcry was no more 
than what she had witnessed dozens of 
times in the past, had taken part in, 
indeed, unthinkingly enough, before she 
went to France. She, too, had not been 
able in those days to contemplate life in 


Her 


bounded at 


a gown with the wrong trimmings. 
had 


intervals by 


also been 


Co oks 


Now such things looked trivial 


universe 
and “snitching”’ 
friends. 
to her; attention could not magnify 
them to importance. Bob’s grouch over 
the burned gravy at dinner, her father’s 
complaints of the brand of cigar he fum- 
ingly smoked, moved Julia to a curious 
despair. It was stupid to feel so, she 
told herself; as grotesquely out of pro 
portion as the cause. They were all 
she loved them; it was only 
trifles, the 


Would she never succeed 


dears and 
“their way” to fuss about 
civilian way. 
in demobiiizing her mind? That was the 
trouble; she was still keyed to war pitch, 
still adjusted to living in a world or 
ganized on such different lines from the 
The 


demoralized 


normal as a war world must be. 
fact that 
her proved, didn’t it, how imperative it 
was for her to get back at once toa peace 


such outbursts 


basis? 


The transfer, easy enough to plan, 
proved bafflingly difficult of accomplish- 
ment. 


On the theory that a thorough 
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understanding would help her check its 
ravages, Julia took her experience to 
pieces as well as an untried analyst 
could, probing for the causes of her sick 
depression. Why were comfort and ease 
and inconse- 
Why 
didn’t the new clothes Céleste was mak- 
her? Where had the thrill 
of print vanished? Books which Betty 
Dame and Amorette babbled over tasted 
What was it she 
missed? A steady purpose? Excitement? 
The fine fillip of insecurity? The driving 


and 
quential chatter all so savorless? 


amusing trivialities 


ing interest 


stale on Julia’s tongue. 


whip ot necessity ? The consclousness of 
an infolding bigness supreme above in- 
dividual littleness, endowing effort with 
inspiriting value? 

Julia was ashamed of herself by this 
time. She thought of women she had 
known in France. Those women had not 
lived on the heady stimulus of excite- 
ment. What hadn’t she seen of uncom- 
plaining courage, of indomitable endur- 
ance? But not, she cried out, despe- 
rately, the courage to face comfort. 
What point could there be to blind en- 
Merely to phrase the 
thing was to reveal its absurdity. 

* Paul,” 
think [I’m nervous.” 

“Nervous! Yes, you’re nervous, all 
right. A little feather- 
weight like you! Why, you never looked 
better in your life!” 

** Just 


later, ““she is a bit nervous. 


durance of ease? 


said Julia, ““sometimes I 


white-faced 


told Amorette, 
Don’t let 
She'll be all right 
herself too hard, 
stops thinking about France, and gets to 


the same,” he 


anybody tell her so. 
if she doesn’t watch 
having a sensible American good time. 
Seen my new car? I tried it out on Jule 
yesterday.” 

The new car was only part of Paul’s 
treatment, thought out with the serupu- 
You 
mustn’t hurry girls too much, but for all 
that Julia’s mind needed a jolt. 

He took her to see the Hunt house. 

“What do you think of it?” 

‘A beautiful place.” Julia’s velvet 
tones were warmly responsive. She was 


lous eare he bestowed on business. 
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playing Paul’s game with all the strength 
of her will. 

“Thought you'd like it. 
deed made out 

Her throat contracted. 
had you in mind, Paul?” 

“Marriage,” Paul, promptly. 
Love-making, he reflected, wouldn’t do 
better be offhand than conven- 
“What do you say, Jule? We'll 
fix this place up, put in a garage, do over 
the house as much as you like—or as 
little. Make a topping place of it. 
Yes?” 

“Didn’t you write something about 
Montana last year?” 


I'll have the 
to-morrow.” 

“Just what 
said 


here; 
tional. 


“No place to take a woman—too far 
out of the world for your sort.” 

“T wouldn't stand in your way. I’ve 
a notion I'd rather like it.” 

“You're saying that to please me.” 

“No, really, Paul.” 

“Ward work and the world well lost?” 
How delicious she was, thinking of his 
career, bless her! The man mastered an 
impulse to snatch her in his arms. Mon- 
tana and her rounded young elegance! 
“What dyou think your mother ’d 
say to my taking you ’way out there?” 

“Tsn't that a point for us to settle?” 

“Jule, you’re a little bit of all right! 
But I don’t want to go, as things have 
turned My future’s here. Id 
shelve myself in Montana. If May- 
wood’s too small for you, why, there'll be 
It’s 
down on the cards as more than likely. 
How does that strike you?” 

“Tt strikes me that you have been 
getting on, Mr. Pettingill.” 

He laughed complacently. 


out. 


New York perhaps in a few years. 


“All for 


you.” 
“Oh no. I can’t flatter myself.” 
“Jule,” taking her hands, “what do 


you think success would be worth to me 
without you? the 


“vou are 


Why, you—you” 
firm voice shook with feeling- 
success for me, the crown of it.”’ 

* You don’t know me very well, Paul.” 


“Don't 1? There’s a remedy.” 


*“T sometimes think I am not the same 
girl I was before I went to France.” 
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“The trouble with you,” he told her, 
“is that you take a natural reaction too 
seriously.” 

“Td like to think that is all there is to 
it. Don’t have the transfer made till 
next week, will you?” 

“Why not? The sooner the better.” 

“Just a notion of mine. Women take 
notions, you know.” 

“Anything you don’t like about the 
house? Perhaps the Farnum place would 
suit you better. I thought you wouldn’t 
fancy that dining-room!” 


How well he had known her before 
France! “It isn’t the dining-room. Per- 
haps it isn’t anything. I will let you 


know Monday, Paul.” 
Monday! All 


three scant days! 


her future settled in 


Paul was her future, 


wasn’t he? But where was the lure of 
the road? To want something—any- 
thing—would be heaven. The possibil- 
ity remained to her, or she thought it 


did. ‘Touch her right and she would re- 
spond; illusion, perhaps, but a saving 
hope If Paul had been willing to take 


her away to a life that would have taxed 
and brain to the quick But 
Paul had made it clear, hadn't he, where 


be rly 


his future lay? 


‘** Mother,’ she asked, “is 1t decent to 


marry without thrills?” 

“Don’t be school-girlish, Julia. Of 
course we all know France was a trying 
experience for you, but it seems as 


though by this time you ought to be 
getting over it.” 

*“Sometimes [ think I shall never get 
over it.” 

“Then I wish that you had stayed at 
home a 

‘There are times when I think I wish 
that, too.” 

“Vou 
Julia. 
tient.”’ 


“T know 


don’t half Paul, 
Not many men would be so pa- 


appreciate 


Poor Paul! 


Mother, what would you say if I went 


He’s angelic. 


out to Cousin Laura’s ranch? She wants 
a side-partner, doesn’t she? I think I 
could learn the business.” 
“TI should say no,” with 
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“One freak in the family is quite enough. 
Go for a visit, if you like. You and Paul 
might take in the ranch on your honey 

moon. Any other proposition is absurd. 
I can’t think what puts such ideas into 
your head.” 

“Stupid, 
mother. 


isn’t it? Never mind, 
Anything [I can do for you 
down-town?”’ 

“There was something ’’—fretfully 
“but you have driven everything out of 
my head, Julia.” 

“ru try not to be so unsettling.” 

“You would be much happier your 
self, dear.”’ 

Should [? 

She 


Perhaps.’ 
down - town 
Hadn't 


mother would feel like that? 


walked under no 


misapprehension. she know n 
There was 
thought 


ho fla W 


no question what the family 
Retta could conceive of 
Ingraham 


Even 

in the round. It might be 
heightened in degree, not kind. Perhaps 
for her it would grow endurable in time. 
She could not see herself breaking away 
That 
be too isolating. She hadn't the courage. 
And what would be gained? The whole 


affair was moonshine, wasn’t it, a state 


against opposition, alone. would 


of nerves? She would go up to Paul's 
office and tell him he might close the deal 
for the Hunt house. 
Was there anything 
about Paul that she couldn’t picture? 
The private office opened to Miss 


She could picture 


Paul's pleasure. 


Ingraham at once and the curious, sim- 
pering stenographer was shut from sight. 
An odd revulsion of purpose was going 
on in Julia. She found herself speaking 
with clear assurance. 

“J stopped to tell you not to take the 
Hunt house, Paul. Let’s call it off.” 

“The. house deal? What the 
Farnum 

“The whole deal.”’ 

**T don’t seem to grasp your meaning, 
Julia.” 


*Let us not be—we 


about 


never announced 

it, you know—engaged at all.” 
“You'd better. sit he 

“and talk it over. Do you call this quite 


down,” said, 


"99 
] 


fair to me: 
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“It wouldn’t be fair if I married you.” 
There's man, I 
Some fellow in France. That would ex- 


another suppose. 
plain 

She stopped him. “There is no one at 
all. There never has been.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that? 
Men used to be thick as flies. I had to 
break through a wall of ’em to get any- 
where near you.” 

She acknowledged the charge without 
interest. “Oh yes, I used to be in love 
with a new man every week or so.”’ 

“It isn’t likely they fell off altogether 
over there.” 

Her quick glance of astonishment 
conveyed better than words her percep- 
tion of his total misapprehension. “* We 
had other things to do than that.” 

“Then why do you want to throw me 
over?” 

Let him put it that way if he chose. A 
fact is a fact, however you phrase it. “I 
can’t take into your life a woman who 
has gone stale,”’ she said, gently. 

“Stale! Nonsense! You'll get over it.” 

“I’ve tried, Paul, and I 
over it.” 


don’t get 
“Perhaps you've tried too hard. Let 
yourself go. Take it easy.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t seem to 
know how to take things easy any more.” 

“You're getting this thing on the 
brain, Jule. You're daffy.” 

“Then you certainly don’t want « 
crazy wife.” 

He pulled up. 
ghastly. 


~ 


“Ch. J 
Need we, you know 


say, this is 
“Tam afraid so.” 
“But what have I done? If you'd tell 
a fellow 


“Tt is nothing you’ve done. Haven't 
I made that clear? I—I can’t live soft, 
Paul—lI’ve lost the taste. I couldn’t 


explain if I lived to be a hundred—no- 
body could. If you have been through 
it, you know, that’s all.” 

“Rubbish!” he said under his breath, 
but his face cleared. “That’s all right. 
Suit yourself. But just remember this— 
I'm not going to repeat it—vwe’ll be mar- 
ried yet.” 
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I'd like to think so—don’t misunder- 
stand me—but I can’t see it. I can’t see 
anything else, either, if that is any 
comfort to you. I can’t quite see how | 
am going to live at all.”’ She caught her- 
self back from the abyss. “It is under- 
stood we are both free?”’ 

“Free!” he scoffed, stuffing his hands 
into his pockets to keep them from 
crushing out 
heart. “Free! 
about love.” 

“IT don’t, Paul,” she said, humbly. 

“We've got to be patient,” Paul told 
Julia’s mother. ** The doctor says it’s her 
nerves. We must humor her. 
be damned!” 

“Thank you, Paul.” 

“Beg pardon, I'm sure. But this gets 
me, you know. We never ought to have 
let her go to France.” 

“That is the truest word I have heard 
yet.” 


her fancies against his 
You don’t know much 


Patience 


Julia knew their patience. It ogled 
her from the simplest event. How they 
bore with her! They humored her like a 
sick man who does not know what he 
ought to want. How surreptitiously 
they studied her! Always she knew her- 
self under observation, such a kindly, 
anxious, puzzled surveillance. 
Oh, that she might escape from their 
solicitude, their eternal toting up of her 
chances of recovery! 


loving, 


She thought she would give anything 
to get away, but where could she go 
beyond the reach of this anxious inter- 
est? To visit friends would mean only 
an exchange of watchers. Strangers, 
though blessed, were unthinkable. There 
were things daughters could not do. 
And Julia Ingraham had not been 
brought up to “do” anything, except to 
go to France. If another great need had 
claimed her, if opportunity had sought 
her out and had bugled before her door 
its heartening call to service, she would 
have known how to follow it. She did 
not know how to seek out an opportun- 
ity that did not come her way, to go into 
the world and find it for herself. She 


was not, again be it said, an adventurer. 
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at this moment, at the ebb of 
courage and energy and hope, that Mrs. 
Dame gave her dinner. 


It was 


visiting at 
\morette’s breathlessness be- 


“Jim Herring’s here 


Betty's.” 


trayed the intensity of her interest. 
*\irs. Dame wants us to come to dinner. 
She thinks he was in your sector. So 


she can’t promise there won't be any 
war talk. I said I'd have to ask you. 
She’s waiting in the car. say yes, please, 
Jule I’m cTaZy Lo vo,” 

‘*(s. very well.” What did it matter, 
And who 
There was a familiar- 
Retta to 
The older 


sister envied her that eager buoyancy. 


thought Julia, what she said? 
was Jim Herring? 
Trust 


ty about the name 


cnow. How keen Retta was! 


! 
h 

(morette returned again from below- 
stairs to demolish her sister’s toilet with 
“You're an angel, Jule! 
I expect you hated to sa} you d go. But 


a hasty hug. 


of course | couldn't without you. He's a 
j 


wonder: Croix de Guerre and decorations 


no end, Betty Says. Just stopping off at 
his aunt’s on his way to the end of the 


world. all 


going to 


Imagine Jim Herring, of 


Mercy ! 


wear that old rag!” 


men youre nol 

“Why not? Itis a very good gown and 
quite new is 

“Not half so becoming as your pink. 
Kor once, Jule, do get yourselt up as you 
used. The man was a perfect lady-killer 
before the war—strings of sealps at his 
belt. You can look so ripping, Jule, when 
you try.” 

‘And if I don’t care to try?” 

\morette stamped her foot. 


rete nd. 


* Then 
j don't 
mother, I'm going to speak out for once, 
Pretend! And see if you don’t like it.” 
Julia laughed and let her unread 
book slide to the floor. “‘Funny Retta! 
Getting so lot under the collar. 
der’ 


she stormed. “I care, 


I won- 
her eyes narrowed—" whether it 
would really be amusing.” 

“a 
stoutly, “to see you flirt again.” 

*Retta! You forget Paul.” 

“You know, mother, you don’t object 
to the thing; you only dislike the word. 


would amuse me,” said Retta, 
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And if Paul had the spunk of a one- 
legged flea—”’ 

**Amorette:”” 

“Well, he would. So there!” 

Julia laughed at her vehe- 
mence, but something within her lifted 
a feeble wing. 


sister’s 


She could remember the 
fine fire of the game. It might be possi- 
ble to burn in the heat of that flame to 
day. Had her glance lost its cunning? 
More pertinent to ask had her heart 
But in cold 
There was something repulsive 
She smiled at the 
irony of quibbling over the weave of the 
saving rope and turned back with lifted 
hand to her closet. . 


quite lost its susceptibility. 
blood! 


in deliberate assault. 


To Julia’s heightened imagination the 


encounter borrowed significance from 


state of 
touchstone. 


her mind Fancy made it a 
She even hung Paul on it. 
If the experime nt succeeded A little 
tremor of excitement fluttered her pulse. 
If She did not perceive in this first 
faint stirring of hope that her perturba- 
tion was not for the game itself, but only 


for the ability to find savor in it 


Deliberately she made ready. No 
aviator purposing transatlantic flight 
could have looked more carefully to his 


preparation. She omitted no detail that 
might When at last she 
turned from her mirror, for the first time 
in her life Julia Ingraham knew herself 


the meeting a 


bar failure. 


nervous at prospect ot 
man 
that is a 


and smiled mirth- 


“IT wonder whether 


good 
sign,’ she murmured, 
lessly at the superstition. 
* Nou said Amo- 
rette as her sister descended the stairs. 
And then, after all, 
in herself. Strange that she had not pre- 


visioned it exactly. 


you're shouting!” 


the flaw proved 


But to foresee would 
have been only to hasten the inevitable 
end, the sick distaste that could not flog 
her will into carrying on through even 
the pulsing vicissitudes of such a contest. 

It was a pity, too, to spoil so good a 

How well he had played to her 
with Her 


adroitness 


game. 
lead, intriguing 
admiration applauded his 


what fire! 
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but even the knowledge that she played 
against a master could not whip her to 
emulation. Dully the buoyancy ebbed 
out of her, the ground slipped from be- 
neath her feet; her voice lost its inviting 
lilt, the sparkle of combat died out of 
her eyes. All at once she felt immeasur- 
ably removed from the gay scene, as one 
forever shut out from participation, yet 
forced smilingly to watch the defilement 
of the appointed feast. An utter dis- 
couragement overwhelmed Julia Ingra- 
ham, a weariness of spirit that appalled 
her by the sheer desolation of its misery. 
What was there in all her world left to 
her? She couldn’t even flirt with a man 
and find pleasure-in it! 

Captain Herring’s voice came to her 
from far distances. “Shall we 
with it?” 


go on 


“What is the use?” she countered. 

“Has it got you, too?” 

She stared. ‘I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t you? I thought you did.” 

Now under the smiling mask of his 
face she perceived—or was it fancy ?—an 
aloofness as alien to the inconsequential 
chatter around them as her own. Could 
it be? At whatever cost of unconven- 
tionality she must know. 

A flare of real interest blazed in her 
eyes. 
back?” 

“There is no way back,”’ he told her. 
“The only way is to go on.” 

“To what?” 

He shook his head. “Anything that 
will serve. In my case it is the West and 
reclamation. The family think I’m 
touched in the head. No doubt they’re 
right.” 


“Were you, too, trying to get 


she 
“You went in for the new dances 
and first editions. Weren’t you tre- 
mendously the vogue the winter before 
the war?” 


“IT remember about you now,” 
said. 


“A waster,” he acknowledged. “‘ Not 
always harmless, I’m afraid.” 

“There were the first editions,” she 
reminded him. “ You were to give them 
away when you had done collecting.” 


“There were. It’s all in the verb.” 
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His keen, bronzed face gave her back 
look for look. 
“Have we got to feel so always?” 
He nodded. ‘* We’re done for, as I see 
it, queered for good for the things we 
used to like. 


Ways. 


It takes men in various 
You and I happen to be touched 
alike, it would seem. The war has put a 
mark on us all as plain as Cain’s 
different.” 

“But it is too awful!” she broke out. 
“It is— Oh, I can’t express it! You are 
lucky you can get away. I can’t.” 

“Jim,”’ said his aunt, leaning forward, 
“do tell us that delicious story about the 
camouflaged ducks!” 


we're 


So far as Julia Ingraham was con- 
cerned, that was all there was to the 
dinner, all there could ever be, she sup- 
posed, to the episode of Captain Herring. 
She knew now where she stood. There 
was a tonic quality in the mere knowing 
—in facing the worst, head up. Her 
spirit braced itself to the attitude. You 
couldn't take things lying down. But oh, 
the unutterable loneliness! She could not 
err in estimating the magnitude of that. 

She was not looking for the maid’s 
announcement of Captain Herring the 
next morning. 

“To see me?” 

In the midst of her surprise she was 
aware of an invigorating gladness. 

He was standing, a tall, lean figure, in 
the reception-room, and he came to his 
point without bush-beating. Therein, 
she perceived at once, lay the salvation 
of the situation. His very lack of ap- 
proach saved it from unthinkable taw- 
driness. Deliberately he had cast aside 
charm, rejected allurement. In all its 
inherent baldness he put his proposition. 

“Did you mean what you allowed me 
to understand last evening, or did I 
dream it?” 

“IT wish you had dreamed it!” 


How 


his sharing of the predicament rested 
With him she had neither to con- 
ceal nor to explain. 

“In point of fact,” he said, “I couldn’t 
sleep last night for thinking about you.” 
For a scarcely perceptible instant his 


her! 
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words halted. Then, soldier-like, they 
narched to the charge. ‘Forgive me if 
There is no time to be 
anvthing else, under the circumstances. 


[ am abrupt. 


Things are never so bad taken in part- 
I was planning to leave this 
afternoon for Arizona, but I could delay 
my departure for a day or two, if you 


rie rship. 


saw your way to going with me. As my 
wife, of course.” 
She was with 


that there was no effrontery in what he 


conscious amazement 


said; conscious, too, of an intense grati- 
tude. It was astounding, unbelievable, 


Kinder even than 
And how 
surprisingly last night’s intimacies had 
crossed the grain of what she had pre- 
Actually she 
found herself considering his proposition ; 
she, Julia Ingraham, took into contem- 
plation the incredible absurdity. 


but how kind he was! 
last night had revealed him. 


conceived as his type! 


Could words convey to him the hum- 
bling gratitude of her real attitude, the 
warm, healing sense of mutual under- 
standing he had given her? “It is very 
kind of you,” she heard herself saying, 
gently, “but have you thought of your- 
self at all? I don’t love you.” 

“Nor I you. Though that is a defect, 
[ fancy, time would have no trouble in 
my case in remedying. There are things 
The 
rest of my life is one of them, though till 
[ saw you I hadn't quite realized 
Understand, it is not love I am offering 
you. But, Lord, we have learned to do 
without comfort, haven’t we? Does 
I have said alter the look of the 
thing for you?” 


you can’t face alone comfortably. 


what 
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She shook her head. “Only to make 
me more deeply appreciative.” 

“If you should happen to change your 
mind—till the sleeper to-night, I can be 
reached at Aunt Annah’s.” 

He was out of the room, out of the 
His quick step clicked on the 
flagged walk. Through the girl’s imag- 
ination those footfalls sounded with the 
reverberation of doom. She slipped into 
the hall and watched him in shameless 
fascination. Succor had come to her and 
she was deliberately letting it pass out of 
her sight. 
have 


house. 


Could anything so amazing 
happened without meaning? 
Though Julia Ingraham had never been 
a church-going person, she had returned 
from France deeply, inarticulately re- 
ligious. Dared she disdain the rescue of 
God? For what was the point of the 
thing at all, unless it was all point? His 
hand was on the gate now, that long, 
fine, firmly sinewed hand. How compe- 
tent he looked! How martial a figure in 
his civilian clothes! How utterly trust- 
worthy! Small and weak and desolate, 
she watched in 
strength withdraw. 


him an imminent 

It was a gamble, a stupendous gamble, 
and she had always played safe, before 
France. She stood to lose, if she lost, 
irretrievably. But hadn’t she lost al- 
ready, as things were? And what didn’t 
she stand to gain? The only hope in the 
world seemed to Julia Ingraham’s tort- 
ured gaze to focus in that stalwart de- 
parting form. She swung open the door 
and ran after him. 

“Wait, oh wait!’ she called, breath- 
lessly. 
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WAR 


HOW AMERICA “ SHELLED” 


BY HEBER 


Forr Cay Mm, 2. 2 


1918, there was 


Headquarters, 


” the end of August, 
set up at General 
(American Expeditionary Force, France, 
an organization within the General Staff 
for the use of propaganda as a military 
weapon against the enemy in the field. 
[t was a new thing in American army 
history 

No communiqués were issued about 
its operations. In the popular mind, 
vaguely aware that in this war all armies 
leaflets 


something of 


occasionally dropped — printed 


over enemy positions, 
mystery attaches to field propaganda, 
as it does to trench codes or to artillery 
Hitherto, in- 
formation has been lacking for a picture 


of how the A. E. F. “shelled” the 


enemy with paper. 


sound and flash ranging. 


The center of such a picture would be 
Room 65, on the floor above General 
Pershing’s offices, in Damremont Ca- 
serne, the barracks-like seat of G. H. Q. 
at Chaumont, Haute-Marne. The win- 
dows of the propaganda headquarters 
looked down in one direction on the 
Marne and in the other on “The Hill,” 
as the town was dubbed throughout the 
army. In the morning the room echoed 
with the field music of the very military 
euard-mount in the great court below. 
[ts stone walls were covered with maps 
of Allied and enemy positions and speci- 
mens of brown, red, or yellow enemy 
propaganda balloons One wall was 
quartered into a sort of graphic record 
ol propaganda: the British, French, 
and German fourths overflowed with a 
year’s leaflets, maps, and pamphlets, 


while, in August, the American quarter 
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GERMAN LINES WITH PAPER 


BLANKENHORN 


was blank. The telephone in the corner 
connected with editors and printers in 
Paris and with propaganda 
field units at Bar-le-Duc and Toul, with 
army and corps headquarters from the 
Argonne to the Vosges, and especially 
with aviation-fields toward Verdun. 

As each new supply of leaflets, ordered 
from trucked 
northward along the long roads, side by 
side with 


Langres, 


Paris or Langres, was 
tractored 
guns, tanks, and troops, little flags on 
the big map in Room 65 moved front- 
ward, showing at q glance the quantity 
on each aviation-field. From those fields 
the leaflets flew off into the airs over 
Boche land and 
through the 
where, as the air reports had it, “visi 


supply - camions, 


sailed gently down 


Archie bursts to places 


bility was poor,” but where, we knew, 
some would be picked up by men in 
field-gray to be dutifully turned in to 
scornful Prussian officers; some would 
be passeil around and debated in the 
muddy trenches; some would be heavily 
pondered in dugouts; some would be 
secretly mailed home, to be digested 
with war beer in a Bavarian Gasthaus. 

Many came back to us in prisoners’ 
pockets, bleary specimens which Room 
65 studied, together with reports on how 
and why Germans surrendered, enemy 
and Allied press clippings, announce- 
ments of “war aims” (wartime euphem 
ism for peace terms), rumors of Foreign 
Offices, the Russian situation, the White 
House—all data necessary in the plan- 
ning of new leaflets. 


This, it seems, is rather contrary to 
the popular picture. To the American in 
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the street, “propaganda” did not mean 
the living word, but the lying word, 
generally pro-German. To the victim- 
ized Italian soldiers at Caporetto in 1917 
field propaganda was a foul but daz- 
zlingly successful Boche trick. To the 
Czecho-Slovaks fighting alongside the 
Allies in Italy it was the weapon to 
rescue for the Allied side their brothers 
in the Austrian army. To the American 
propaganda officers in France it was the 
vehicle of a passionate faith in the 


righteousness of America’s war; it was 
the chanting of crusaders, the word 


winged against delusions beneath ene- 
mies’ helmets, a strife to shorten our 
soldiers’ work. It was truly democratic 
peacemaking, most “openly arrived at.” 

Field propaganda much a 
creation of this war as the tank. As a 
military weapon, especially after 1916, 


its use was so developed that entire 


was as 


eastern sectors were officially reported as 
“held by propaganda alone.” In poetic 
justice for Caporetto, it was the com- 
British - Italian - Czecho-Slovak 
propaganda attack on the Piave in 1918 
which brought over such numbers of 
Slav deserters that the Austrian offen- 
sive plans were known in detail from 
two to ten days before their vain drive 
began; General Diaz openly credited 20 
per cent. of his victory to propaganda. 
Very recently, in north Russia, when 
\merican soldiers mutinied, as General 
March for the first time in his 
knowledge of the army, the trouble was 
laid directly to propaganda. Two 
months before the effect of those Bol- 
shevik leaflets was apparent I examined 
some of them with a professional and 
patronizing éye and ventured, amid 
jeers, to judge them very ably compiled. 

The German Staff, forced early in the 
war to take its own civilians in hand, 
waged against the whole nation that 
elaborate campaign of mendacity which 
so long preserved morale, and in its 
army established in each unit staff- 
schooled defensive propaganda, or “en- 
lightenment,” officers. As to German 
offensive propaganda, its character may 


bined 


said 
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be inferred from the following extracts 
of a captured German order (Russian 
front, 1917): 


Confidential: Not to be communicated to 
front-line troops! 

1. . . . It is necessary to increase the effi 
ciency of the propaganda in the army of the 
enemy. 

2. . . . Company commanders must be 
acquainted with the points from which pa 
pers, proclamations, etc., can most easily be 
thrown. At these points one should seek to 
establish contacts by means of our inter 
preters, and, if the enemy agrees, to fix a tim: 
for future parleys. . . . It is strictly forbid 
den our soldiers to enter into relations with 
the enemy excepting as authorized, for fear 
that the enemy might try to take advantage 
of their frankness. . . . The best results are 
obtained by calling in a friendly tone, indi 
cating feelings of comradeship or by repeated 
promises not to shoot, or offers of tobacco. 
The tobacco for this purpose is furnished by 


the Company Commander. 


Only a German General Staff could be 
so forethoughtful about the tobacco. 
Perhaps the High Command’s tobacco 
was as dangerous as its propaganda, 
which was kept so carefully from the 
mass of its own soldiers. 

When America waged propaganda, as 
when it waged war, it avoided the Ger- 
man way. Our leaflets were as bitterly 
honest as our bayonets. With every con- 
signment of leaflets in German went, 
printed English versions, so that our 
troops might know what they were 
handling. The notorious German meth- 
ods had not a little to do with our be- 
latedness in organizing a propaganda 
program. There other reasons. 
Soldiers instinctively favored traditional 
methods and looked on propaganda as 
the resort of the failing. Officers consid- 
ered it tinged red, tainted with radical- 
ism and revolution, and old soldiers are 
not skilled in dealing with radicalism. 
The President, after America’s experi- 
ence with von Bernstorff and his meth- 
ods, would not tolerate the words 
** American propaganda ”’ in his presence. 
Militarily there was a tendency to rele- 
gate leaflets to quiet sectors. Secretary 


were 
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Baker, in July, 
hearty 


1918, when writing 


appro’ al of ““edneation over the 


line ns ind pres ribing its policy ot **ab- 
solute honesty * laid chief stress on 
the opport ty during the winter 
lull’’ expected for 1918-19. The real 
delay, however, was due simply to the 
difficulties in organizing so delicate and 
comple a task 

It is manifestly absurd to say that 


nvented American propa 
inda or that any one organization di 
vas always getting 
too big for its warriors. Before 


sailed the War Department’s 


filling with blue-print propaganda plans 


The Wal 
Pershing 


files were 


nt by enthusiasts of America’s special 


Later the \ K I he 


oral position 


an accumulating plans from. officers 
nad privates Noreover. the biggest 
thi nmarmy propaganda was President 


Wilson himself, and I 
heard of Room 65 
phone did not 
House 
Like Topsy propaganda “just 
owed.” In ebruary, 1918, Major 
| utenant-Colonel Charles H 
n, of the General Staff at Washing- 
“the 
f 


factor of the 


varrant he never 
Certainly its tele 


with the VW hite 


conned t 


strongly recommended utili- 
tion of the psychologic 
situation,” and directed me to 
a Psvehologie subsection of the 
rv Intelligence Din 
Col. R. H. Va 
It established liaisons 
Department, the 


Information,' and The Inquiry 


eo 
organize 
ision, of which 
n Deman was then chief. 
with the State 
Committee on Public 
, the body 
perts under Colonel House prepar- 
in America’s data table, 
its plans were pul directly be- 
of War, and after a 
contet - with Mr. Baker, General 
h, and General Churchill, [T sailed 


t 
Ol ¢ 


lor the peace 


secretary 


for France with Lieutenants Ludlow 
Cy aa ind Creora Ifft. of the NI | 1) . 
nad the follow a ofhicers commissioned 
{ req ue st espec ially for this work, 
After Ir 1] Committee took a 

| \ 1 1 discussio t Was! 
| 1 I 1 with the duct of 
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Capt. Walter Lippmann and Lieuten- 
ants Charles Merz, William F. Milten- 
berger, and E. M. Woolley. In July, 
1918, we reported to Gen. Dennis E. 
Nolan, G2 Chief of Intelligence), G. 
H. Q., who, following the Secretary’ 
suggestions, ordered us to investigate 
\llied methods. 
The French Commission on Propa 
Against the Enemy was in that 
same building overlooking the Place de 
1919 housed the 
American Peace Mission. Its campaign, 


ganda 
la Concorde which in 


judged by our findings, will probably 
make the most interesting chapter in the 
whole history of propaganda, though 
there is little likelihood that it will ever 
It was the largest (27,000, 
000 leaflets over the lines by August, 
1918), the varied, 


based on the acutest intelligence of the 


be written. 


most ingeniously 
in its principles sensational, and 
methods fixed. It utilized the 
labors of exiled or captured German 


enemy, 


in its 


radicals and relied heavily on appeals 
like the following: 


(ser 1? Soldiers 
The great offensive in the West 


\ co iple ol hundred thousand more Ge 


IS On. 


and thou 
the 80-kil 


man men lie buried in French soil, 
sands of others ars 


trapped in 


wide slaughter-house. But 


meter peace 
farther removed than ever For the nation 
of the West will never agree to a peace 


force which will make their peopl s the slave 


of your Hohenzollerns, your Junkers, a1 
vour ¢ ipitalists 

The war therefo may continue 
Cad 


of this name 
] 


| 
nothing els 


But whoever has had enough 
less infamy—for this war 1s 
Is tired ot wasting the best vears 


his life in blood and mud—whoever 


yearns 


with the verv marrow of his bones for the r 


turn to his home in order to work for a bett: 


and freer Germany w hoe ver IS anxious for 


an immediate, real peace based upon thi 


1+ 


right of self-determination, so that our ch 


dren and children’s children may be spared 
a repeutton of our misery, let him refuse to 
follow farther! 


You are the Free 


into the ranks of the free nations and 


' ! 
mayority vourselves, 
come 


victory of the 


Victor Is Vours the 


I 
et 
I 























BAI 


LOONS BEARING PAMPHLETS 


peace-loving German people*over its 
proud exploiters and war magnates! 

Your Democratic COMRADES, 
ft War hands of the Frenel 


whole French army believed in its 


Pr enr 
The 


campaign of ideas; 


n the 


company ¢ ommand 


ers recognized it as part of the dav’s 


brigaded with 


the French had been called upon to use 


work American units 
propaganda in a fashion indicating that 
the French 


accustomed 


thought Americans 
to it. 
plane and several SIZeS of paper balloons 
were emploved by the French as well as 
rifle The 
grenade was a tin case, containing some 
hundreds of leaflets, 
the army rifle, which scattered the pa- 
pers with considerable accuracy. Just 
the the French per- 
fected propaganda shells for use in the 
‘seventy-fives and Stokes mortars; the 


bursts he enemy 


were 


Every sort of aero 


erenades for front lines. 


fired on a stick from 


before armistice 


could 


regulated and 


positions could be snowed under with 


\ CXNNNIX 


> i 


DROPPED OVER THI BOCiIiE LINES 


the 
Certainly 


same accuracy as with shrapnel 


the artillery method of dis 
tribution is the cheapest and most ac 
curate for all areas up to ten miles be 
the small 
disadvantage of drawing reprisal fire. 


After 


acquaintance with the more monumen- 


vond the lines, and has only 


Paris came London and some 
tal aspects of warring Britain, such as 
Whitehall, Downing Street, Milner, and 
Northeliffe. The Crewe House sessions 
of the Interallied Board for Propaganda 
Against the Enemy, British, 
French, Italian, and Belgian diplomats 
and soldiers met under the presidency of 
Lord Northcliffe, were the greatest help 
to us, sitting as military observers. 
The work of the British representa- 


W here 


tives in the previous ten months was 
a magnificent of what 
might be called “propaganda by diplo- 
matic strategy.” 


demonstration 


A group of political 
students, more or less closely associated 
with the Foreign Office, had early de 
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cided that 


crentest 


Austria was the 
ln rability and that the over 
throw of the Hapsburg monarchy 
both just and Working 
through the and Rome Con 
UTESSES of Oppressed Nationalities, they 
strove to force Allied recognition of mid 


Kuropean nationalist rights in order to 


point of 


Was 
necessary, 


London 


ls the news of these e\ ents as propa 


da As the Allies one after another, 
nd finally the United States, in the 
Lansing announcements of May 29 and 
June 28, 1918, declared for freeing 
Austria’s Slavs, the British propagan 


dists used the news to accelerate enemy 
civilian disintegration and then extend- 
ed the demoralization to enemy military 
forces by spreading the accounts of 
civilian disturbances 

Finally the British, as well as the other 
Allies, were playing for their trump card 
the American 


Julv. its sure future, its thoroughness, 


intervention, its size in 
determination In 
British had put over eight 
11) \| on le fle ts, almost all by paper 
balloons Lhe British Au had 


banned the dropping of leaflets from aero 


and 


speed, seven 


months the 


service 


planes, in deference to German threats to 
hang propaganda aviators. It was al 
le ced that the British it lator, afte r the 


Germans had condemned two pilots to 
ten vears of hard labor, disliked the job 
so much that he was prone to burn the 
leaflets in the hangars. Something of an 
ur battle was fought at House 
over this point, but the War Office would 
not lift the 

The high 


must 


( rewe 


ban. 
of Crewe House. of 


secrets 


course, wait Conference agenda 


ran from secret pacts to « inematographs 
In the morning one watched the skilful 
maneuvering designed to force the hand 
of some distant Premier or Secretary for 
Affairs: after lunch 


nipulate d box kites or fuse releases to be 


Foreign one ma 


ised for scattering tracts—especially to 
he used if the Premier or Foreign Seere 
tarv should say the right thing. 

\ day later the investigation led to 
British G. H Q. at Montreuil; specula 


tions over Balfour, Sonnino, and Trum- 
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bich fell away as the motor, coursing the 
Hesdin-St. Pol-Arras road, ran straight 
into the war. The wordy atmosphere of 
diplomacy changed for a Flanders sky 
punctuated by Boche observation bal- 


Back of the 


Vitasse we 


loons and Boche shrapnel. 
Neuville - St. 


learned the workings of the propaganda 


lines near 
balloon, a nine foot paper onion charged 
with hydrogen gas and carrying four 
pounds of leaflets on a fuse set to burn 


them loose at intervals. In the prevail 


ing westerly winds they effected a 
methodic and exact seattering during 


flights ranging from one to four hours 


beyond the enemy lines. From where we 
stood the procession of balloons. four 
the air at 


Bor he land in an 


teen mn reached to 


Boche 


known to make use 


once, 
are; irritated 
gunners had been 
of that pretty are for getting the range 


of propagandists with disgusting ac- 
curacy. 

Investigation was cut short by a sum- 
mons to Chaumont. We were ready with 
a report on what we thought were the 


main factors in the situation and on a 


comprehensive organization But G. 
H. Q. was aware of a new and decisive 
factor—the military situation. Chau- 


mont explained nothing, but ordered us 
to begin propaganda at once. What had 
and it took some time. to 
the Allies, hitherto 


against another vear of war, 


happened 
divine it—was that 
counting 
were commencing their drive to get the 
1918. The 
, assigned to a herculean share in 


Germans out of France in 
\. E. F 
the Augean plan, abruptly mobilized the 
latest of its offensive weapons. 

We were set the hardest task in the 
propaganda world: to bring about spe- 
cific military results in designated ene- 
my units; if possible, to destroy their 
morale. Work began before organiza 
tion, on August 28th, when a major, the 
G2 of a corps north of Toul, strode into 
G. H. q. “You the 
propaganda outfit?” The enemy oppo- 
site, he explained, held a_ belief then 


and demanded, 


current in the German army that Amer 
icans killed all prisoners. 


He wanted 
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hat belief dispelled He 
quick 
Leaflet No. 1 

That leaflet, re became a stand 
by It was simply a translation of Gen 
eral Orders, A. E. F.. No. 106, dated 
July 1, 1918, preseribing the treatment 


accorded to 


wanted at 
Quickly he obtained 


serters 


ised, 


prisoners taken by the 


American army: because it ordered for 
prisoners the American soldiers’ rations, 
we added the American menu Many a 
German thereafte r asked for “those ra 
surrendered. Sometimes 
thing 
I've had 
Mareh!” 

Propa 
a subsection of G2D, 
hose « hi Wf Major \ L 


] 


eee 
his tired captor answered = I} t 
savs vou get the same as me. 
nothing for twentv-four hours 

Organi 


mation Wiis Mproy ised 


ganda Was made 
through w 
Jr.. approval of policies and action had 
to be obtained Nolan 
French government printers were called 
Paris At G. H. Q. the davs 
were filled with struggles for authoriza 
tions, 


and, notably, gas 


James, 


from General 


upon in 


personnel, supplies, transport, 


Hvdrogen gas for propaganda bal 
loons was hard to make, hard to trans 
port and was required first and fore 
most for the armv’s big observation bal 
loons. The latter were frequently being 
burned by enemy planes and with every 
there* vanished hun 
dred tubes of gas which might have been 


\\ ith what cease 


inquired after the 


conflagration two 
used for propaganda 

have I 
those with what 
I motored along the bal 
aloft, 
Headquarters a few 
hours later and be told, “ Boche just got 
three Three! Six hundred tubes! No 
gas for propaganda that week 


Small 


less anxiety 
health of 

pleasure have 
line and counted them all safe 


eall An 


SHusaves 


loon 


only to 


wonder that the propaganda 


Those 


Generals 


project had to fight its way! were 


tense davs at Chaumont 
stepped about. quick and preoccupied ; 
the |] 


every 


ig court of the caserne visited 


} 


Was 
M.D.S 
the General's car 
stars and the little flag 
All talk was so 


minute \ dusty riders 
on motoreveles, ind 
with the 


n and off ngamn 


four 


Swe rt 
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when one 


guarded that invaded = the 
Battle Order Room for data on German 
divisions had to 
length the necessity 


New 


in G3's 


one prove at great 


for such informa 


tion. officers were not welcome 


rooms, Where the American 
troop maps were always boarded over 
with tall sliding doors 

On September Wth there was a lull 


Then 


Cul h 


word raced round the corridors, 


informant as portentously casual 
Attack 
Progress, | 
That 


even generals relaxed, talked out 


as he had been secretive before 
got off on time this morning. 
hear No surprises vet.’ night 
loud 
in the corridors, smiled over despatches 
handed up by feverish juniors, and, stalk 
Ing up to the fifteen foot relief map of 
the old St.-Mihiel “hernia,” took black 
eravon and slashed our new battle-lines 
across the tinted hills and dales, slashed 
the lines Thiaucourt and 
across to Montsece and deep in at Dom- 
martin 


right up to 


The next day the old familiar 
landmark of the western front, printed 
on so many million maps for so many 
months, had been blotted out, and hy 
that 


many 


American whi h 
declared 

boats 
ly became pressing 

What follows must not be taken as a 
criticism of G. TH. Q.. but as a comical 
sidelight on the difficulties of undertak- 
ing a new thing in the midst of a battle. 
General Nolan, as well as Major James, 
the front. 
command at Chaumont quite naturally 


same 
still 


because of { 


army (ser- 
exist 


Our work instant- 


could never 


Was up al The busy acting 


failed to appreciate a hurried exposition 


of the 


propaganda; 


whol theory and practice of 
requests for a ear and or- 
ders to pursue the general were denied; 
where- 


abouts. so that the telephone might be 


requests for knowledge of his 


used, were met with the flat order to 
await his return at Chaumont. There- 
fore it was necessary to steal a car and, 


gloomily contemplating the certainty of 
court martial, to speed north, where 
alter a day of pursuit General Nolan 


was buttonholed with his boot up ready 


to vet into his car 
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“General, thre 
that St 


German 
saving Mihiel amounts to little, 
that they meant to get out of the salient 
that they lost nothing The 
best thing we can do for the doughboys 


is to get the trut 


unvway, 


h to every German sol- 


dier on our fronts. Justa newspaper cut 
of the map and these words, ‘The salient 
held by the Germans for 4 


years Was 


taken by the Americans in 27 hours; 
15.000 prisoners, 200 
kilometers captured.’”” The general re- 
plied, ii Pelegraph that text to Paris; 
print half a million,” and he was off. 
Next at Air Service Advance Head- 


quarters this judgment was encountered: 


YuUulls, 


390 square 
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papers are 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 


“Propaganda is all right, but it has no 
place during operations. Come back in 
the winter.” The order was flat against 
Visiting any squadrons, nevertheless it 
Was necessary to motor to every avia- 
tion-field. It would be useful to find 


out what the American flier thought 
about it. 
On the wide fields where the air 


thrilled with drumming throbs and rat- 
tling backfire shots as planes took off, 
circled for height, and streaked north in 
flights of fives, heavy with bombs, were 
boys like young Greek gods, with double- 
wings silvered on their breasts. Their 
matter of-fact conversation was of casu- 
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alties—how this comrade had crashed 
and the other had burned; chill talk to 
interrupt with proposals of new peril. 
Nevertheless, we talked it the 
Boche threats, the problematical useful- 
the technical difficulties 
field the 


generally in words like these: 


over 
ness, and on 
the same, 
* Damn 


I'd like to see Fritz reading 


every verdict was 
good idea. 
the stuff. It will be a nuisance to carry 
them; they'll get in the controls. Let’s 
see the major.” 

As unsystematically as that the thing 
Quick to see, pleased 
scornful of risk, the 


was inaugurated 


with a novelty, 


AND FRENCH 


PROPAGANDA 


\ 


American aviator saved the day. All 
credit goes to the squadron commanders 
and to those nameless fliers who week 
in, week out, cluttered up their machines 
with propaganda, on bombing flights, 
reconnaissance artillery 


missions and 


regulation, and in the evenings some- 
times went up for joy-rides with only 
leaflets aboard, to hunt out the Boche in 
his lair and sell the papers for bullets. 
On my return G. H. Q. seized on the 


fait accompli and gradually wrote it into 


system and orders. Major James un- 
ceasingly supplied what we most needed, 


the trained soldier's knowledge of soldier 
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west and nort] 





were in the Argonne and were allowed 
carce a day’s rest to peer around at 
\i rdun and neighbor Le Mort Homme 
\ little before the hour for our attack 
the German began his grand propaganda 
aid He had been ballooning over to 
us for some months past the issues of 
The Continental Times and his illustrated 
fmerica in Europe, which informed us 
that we were Albion’s cat’s-paws and 
France’s secret hatred. He sent leaflets 
also. One began 


l t America Soldiers of Grermai 
Descent 

Do ou think it honorable to fight the 
ountry which has given birth to vour fathers 

forefathers? Do vou think tt honorable to 
‘ 1X ount ifter it has heroically 
lefe Len tself fe hour ‘ irs against a coal 
oO if peoples tenfold its super nh num 
ers 

It ended: 

Go and repent e it is ton ite we shall 
welcome every lost sheep that finds its wa 


To the Colored Soldiers of the U.S. Army 
Hallo, bovs What are vou doing over here? 
and went on to ask about the war for de- 
mocracy in “the land of Jim Crow cars 
and lynchings,” adding an invitation to 
come to Germany, “where they do like 
colored citizens,” and where “they enjoy 
exactly the same. social privileges as 
every white man, and quite a number of 
colored people have migl tv jsv fine po- 
sitions in business in Berlin.” 

The Germans intended these for a see 
tor full of negro troops, but dropped 
them the dav after those troops were 
withdrawn, and poilus got the full bene- 
fit of English leaflets. 


But on Septemb« r 23d, and for weeks 


there atter. every sector ot cur lines Was 


raided by vercplanes dropping matter 
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PEACE IN SIGHT 
Austria-Hungary has ; a 
Veg tral f Peace 
Peace is close at hand 
Peace before Winter 
Peace. the vearning of all nations 


The German army's “strongly forti 
fied positions were also in that leaflet 
and “peace by understanding 

Too late. 

On September 26th our great barrage 
was laid down on Vauquois, Montfau 
the A. E. F. hand began 
closing on the lying throat of Germany 


We back 


emotional diagrams of 


con, KF res, 


sent America’s answer: un 
the ever-mount 
ing American troop shipments; the un 
sentimental war map; a lew plain ques 


“Will you ever 


as you were in July, 


tions again be 


Dis? 


as strong 
\\ ill vour 
opponents STOW weaker?” 


Ahead of the 
through the gassed Argonne, in pictur 


stronger or 
doughboys, | straining 
and type, went our snow-storm of 10) 
meanme. 

On many days the storm was pretty 
thin. 


were overtaxed: 


Flying weather was bad; planes 
the battle, as Germany 


in panic threw in divisions by the score, 


THE FOLLOWIG GENERAL ORDER 
WILL BE COMMUNICATED TO THE WHOLE 
AMER AN ARMY 

(1 
G. H. Q 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


General Order 
N « 
Headquart France, 1. J 1918. 
Subject 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
OF WAR. 

1. T law of r s b 
sacredly heeded f pr f 
wa They w k yi 
dictated by the } i ft 
beha a ge and 
toward enemy pris war will 
hous! bserved I 
{ i this fixed r S € 
by t listrealr \ pr : 
his b is make 

2 t cx T H ’ 
ve I s r j 
“ 1 fixec t v t 1 


= 


SIMILE OF AN AMERICAN PROPAGA 


NDA 


OF 
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he te as 


savare and shoe king 


fought. 


as any 
evel It was an earthquake of 
aris 


Calm 


haunted 


thinking 


( adquarte rs 


difficult 


Inaps at 


Was 


We 


Rare- 


court and Rampont, anxiously asking for 
“our lines” and found commanding offi- 
the same and falling on the 
necks of bundled-up aviators just landed 
with 
High 


Souilly 


cers doin: 
new glimpses of khaki outposts. 
explosives fell as far back as 

In the of the offensive 
Lieutenants Ifft and Griscom, with the 
balloon-sending trucks, 


W ake 


made their way 
over shell-torn roads, sleeping in dugouts 
just vacated by the Boche, though not 
by his cooties, and, as like as not, cook- 
ing their 


mess 


some rainy night with 
strips of smokeless powder from a dump 
old whether 


*VYank”™ or Boche they knew not \t 


In an artillery position, 
Fromeréville the two came under heavy 
shell-fire and, being unused to it, stuck 
manfully to their job until a house near 
hy collapsed ina Whirlwind of noise and 
shards. The v dec ided it was about time 
to order their men into dugouts, 


the 


an un- 


necessary decision, for men were 


already there lift, feet from this dug 
out “big one” demolished another 
? f { % 
. Mm | t tt 
{ 1) 
» 
Mmerifaniad Opevatrousberr 
1 
Betrifft : Behaudinung der 
* Krieqsqcfangenen. 
i R 4 
> t b 
‘ de vo den G d d Wie x dle 
\ e bu 
» u rh 1 De 
liche & teine 
‘ & WM ondiun 
§ ch hen Mr yela a 
‘ 1 WI me 
ne 
LEAFLET WiTH ITS GERMAN TRANSLATION 
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house; from its debris they rescued a 
badly wounded soldier. On conveying 
him to the hospital at the edge of the 
town, they found it being evacuated and 
suffering from casualties of the hospital 
personnel Their balloons traversed the 


ir north of Verdun without mishap, 
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But 


were more and more con- 


the German army did blindly fight. 
its body, we 
vinced, was falling a prey to despair. 
How long would the desperate automa- 
fight Through the winter? 
All spring? America caused the despair. 


Suppose America 


tons on? 


meant also hope. 
Would the automatons rise 
against their masters? 

It was in the press that 
I found the League of Na- 
tions speech of President 


Wilson: the 


speech for woman suffrage. 


also great 
It seemed as if the President 
had been standing with us 
in the cages, 
Boche 


could 


studying the 
No Wo rd S 
better 
timed, better put, than the 


speech ot September 27th 


mind. 


have been 


to vitalize German despair. 


It meant action, even the 
stony preamble that there 
could he no peace agree- 


ment with the German gor- 
ernment, It 


Gine Statijti® der Anfunft amcerifanifeber Truppen meant peace: 

in Guropa wabrend deo Krieges. “The League of Nations 

Yo Mar 1917 bef fid) nur 1 718 amerif. he S Krantreih «= i must he the most es- 

rept mebr alé 1.900.000 mm Frantreich, mebr als Mal a Milit ée sential part of the peace 

find bereit, qu fomn settlement ... no diserimi 

nation between those to 

; ART Vi Y ri rit \ VAI I AMI whom we wish to he just 
rROOPS IN EUROPE, FOR DISTRIBUTION OVER ‘ 

CRRMAR LICE and those to whom we do 

not wish to be just Strong- 

excepting one, shot :'own by an inquisi- — er than a call from Lenine, this speech 


tive American gunner 

Patiently, as the cages of prisoners 
filled and emptied, the propaganda 
questioners probed and probed the 
German mentality. The best at this 


Was a sergeant, grandson of that Fried 
Hecker who led the Baden 
lution in “48, and fleeing to 
a northern colonel in the Civil 
kind of 


rich revo- 
America 


became 


War. From every report it 
seemed, and we were skeptical of re- 
ports, that the German morale was 


going down faster than our troop com- 

“The devils fight as 
the 
the strong skeleton of 


manders believed. 


hard as ever,” colonels insisted 


And to the last 


the 
front: for 


would really stir hardened soldier 
of the him 
sential part went into a leaflet entitled, 
“The Way to Peace and Justice.” 


The rift, the first sure sign of a deep 


western the es- 


erack in German morale, appeared in 
this pregnant line in the Kaiser's re- 
script to Hertling, “I wish the German 
people to co-operate more effectively 
than hitherto in deciding the destinies of 
the Fatherland.” Quickly atop of this, 


on October 4th. came the open cry to 


Wilson for an armistice. 
The President answered and the whole 
the 


nibbling process, the patient pressure 


propaganda war was lifted from 














THE 


with limited objectives, to the drive ot 


national mind on mind. Diplomatic 
pundits in Paris warned against it, but 
the army seized on the President’s revo- 
lution-making question which demanded 
if the Imperial Chancellor was “speak- 
ing merely for the constituted authorities 
of the Empire who have so far conducted 
the 


and America’s answer, bare of comment, 


war.” We put Germany’s request 
on one sheet and winged it over. 

The President’s second reply, of Octo- 
14th, flying after, with its 
thrilling words addressed to the German 


ber went 


people, especially the last paragraph re- 
Berlin of the Mount Vernon 
speech of July 4, 1918, which gave as a 
condition 


minding 


pea e 


the destruction of 


everyvw he re that can separately » SCC retly ’ and 


every arbitrary power 
of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world. . The 
controlled the German 
choice of the 


power which has hitherto 
nation. {iy ae ae 
within the 


alter it. 


German nation to 


The note added, 


The President’s words just quoted nat- 


urally constitute a condition precedent to 


peace, if peace is to come by the action of 


the German people themselves 


With that as a leaflet, we reached the 


“German people themselves” in the 
German army 
Those were days of suspense. We 


found in the mass of Intelligence Sum- 
maries paragraphs like these: 
October 17th. 

Enclosed leaflets taken from prisoners cap- 
tured October 15th, one-half kilometer north 
They that the leaflets 
eagerly read by every one who could 
get hold of them and that the 


answer to note of 


of Romagne. said 
were 
President’s 
Germany's October 4th 


, 
was news to them. 


Another,a field interrogation of officers 
of a division whose men had our leaflets 
hid in their cuffs, read: 


Officers said, The propaganda which your 
aviators have dropped has given us no end 


of trouble. ... When home on leave the men 


circulate these pamphlets. Civilians write 
Vor. CXXXIX.—No. 832.—66 
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front begging them on the 
score of your propaganda to seize the first 


to men at the 


opportunity to desert. 


We found more and more evidences 
of outbreak, more avowed Social Demo- 
crats among the prisoners, and among 
the Socialists men who cursed Scheide- 
mann more bitterly than the Kaiser. 
We found mutineers. 

Over on the Metz front we found a 
German division peculiarly ripe for the 
most direct propaganda; against it the 
astute and venturesome Capt. H. E. 
Osann attempted the only raid of its 
kind for which the American army had 
opportunity before the armistice. Osann 
was an old army man, of Belgian de- 
scent, speaking German like a Guards 
officer and knowing the German army, 
from word of command to unit insignia, 
American officers knew it. He 
was restless; 


as few 
only raids were going on 
front: No Man’s Land there 
was a wide belt of woods and swamps, 
patrols of both 
stealthy groups nosing for information, 
silently 


on his 


prow led by armies, 


overpowering outposts when 
possible, or, if necessary, shooting for the 
sake of documents or shoulder straps off 
Osann wanted to make a noise 
in No Man’s Land, and with the ap- 
proval of Col. Joseph Stilwell, always 
a propaganda enthusiast, he laid his 
scheme before us as follows: 

“This is my funeral. All I want is 
forty thousand leaflets from you. That 


division is full of 


corpses. 


Alsace-Lorrainers. | 
know the names of scores of men in it. 
We'll drop special leaflets on them for a 
few days and after these have soaked in 
Pll take a patrol some night and get up 
to their wire and call to them: ‘Don’t 
shoot; I’m not going to shoot. Is Fritz 
Schneider there? I want to talk to him. 
Where is Willy Liebmann?’” 

“You'll get a prompt answer—from 
machine-guns,” I observed. 

“Oh yes, but only a burst or two,” 
Osann said. ‘They'll miss and there'll 
be a pause and I'll call more names. If I 
get somebody out there to argue with 
I'll send him back to bring his whole 
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battalion over. 


That outfit is rotten. 
We've raided them three times in one bit 
of woods recently; one raid got twenty- 
The 


raiders were headed by five men speaking 


eight prisoners in forty minutes. 


good German who set up a yell: ‘Get out 
What the hell are you sticking 
round for? You don’t want to fight.’ One 


of here! 


of the privates who surrendered pointed 
out a dugout a hundred yards farther on 
and asked us to go down there and cap- 
We did the whole thing 
without a casualty.” 

We sowed them with Osann’s leaflets 
in French and addressed to 
Alsace-Lorrainers—simple statements of 


ture his officer. 


German, 


their case and what the victory of one 
side or the other would mean to them. 
Then on a quiet night Osann and a 
patrol of twelve stole along the railroad 
which ran into the enemy’s lines before 
Dampvitoux. Alone, our John the Bap- 
tist made his way to within thirty yards 
of an observation post on the edge of a 
wired woods; boldly he set up his call. 
After ten 
minutes he began again, “Men of the 
Sixty-first Regiment, listen.”” Then the 
patrol behind him commenced to hear 


Not even a shot answered. 


voices: in the Boche trench a discussion 


was going on, guttural, but earnest. 
Again Osann shouted names he knew; in 
the silence the whole patrol could hear 
the footsteps of a man walking along the 
railroad track toward Osann. 

“But he got cold feet and ran back, 
and we had to come away,” Osann re- 
ported, disgustedly. ‘“‘A few days later 
prisoners were taken on this front, every 
man with copies of the Alsace-Lorraine 
leaflet in his pockets. They were asked 
if they had noticed anything recently, in 


No Man’s Land, at night. They an- 
swered, ‘You mean the ghost?’ A 


ghost had been heard, calling to soldiers 
by name. Their officers had made a 
report of the ghost to the Kommando. 
The prisoners’ replies were solemnly in- 
For all I know the Command 
may have issued orders about it: ‘In 
with 


sistent. 


ghosts will be met five 


future 


rounds of M. G. fire; angels with ten.’ ”’ 
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But up on the Argonne front American 
ambulances were coming back laden more 
heavily than ever. Our planes were drop- 
ping on the Germans what was known as 
the Commander-in-Chief’s leaflet, and 
on our own troops General Pershing’s 
call for every ounce of fighting energy. 
When the President took up the armistice 
with Foch we sent that over, too. 

Perhaps this text will illustrate our 
task at the end, trying to unnerve the 
German machine-gunner with news of 
his latest disasters. This, written as the 
army began the great break-through to 
Sedan and the “Montmédy-Meéziéres 
railroad, was dropped on the foe an hour 
before the event it described had time 
to go into effect in Italy. 


Austria is out of the war. 

The armistice, signed on the Allies’ terms, 
went into effect at three o'clock, November 
4th. 

Turkey has capitulated, admitting the 
Allied fleets to the Dardenelles. 

Germany ts alone. 

Do you know that your home newspapers 
openly admit it? That 
October 28th, page 1: 


Vorwaerts said on 


“The Capitulation of Austria means our 
immediate exclusion from important sources 
materials, WITHOUT 


of raw WHICH A 


IMPOSSIBLE. It 


CON- 
TINUATION OF THE WAR Is 
means not only that our last ally is leaving 
us, but much more; that its country will 
become an instrument of war in the hands of 
Ir MEANS THE ABSOLUTE END 


OF OUR ABILITY There will be a 


our enemies. 
TO RESIST. 
moment of passionate excitement, and the 
cry for a last fight of despair will arouse some 
latent chords of our sensibilities. THEN wE 
MUST TELL OURSELVES THAT, ALTHOUGH WE 
HAVE THE RIGHT TO DIE OURSELVES, WE HAVE 
NOT THE RIGHT TO MAKE OTHERS DIE.” 

ALL THE WORLD KNOows that the war has 
gone kaput. 


GERMAN SOLDIERS, WHY DO THEY KEE! 
THESE THINGS FROM you? 
Because old soldiers know how to save 


themselves when they know the war is lost. 
By night, come over the lines by twos and 
threes. 
By day, stay in your dugouts, and give 
yourselves up when you see 
THe AMERICANS. 











THE 


How 
leaflets 


doughboys, who know how savagely cer- 


difficult 


can 


the task of 
be appreciated only by 


was such 


tain German first-line troops fought even 
during the last weeks of war. On No- 
vember 11th at eleven o'clock came the 
real zero hour. 

When the great silence fell we had put 
three million leaflets over the German 
lines. What were the results? The ques- 
tion is as easy to answer, as sensible, as 
the query, “Who won the war?” 

A serious estimate will be impossible 
for years. Who will venture, at this date, 
to calculate the part played in winning 
Who 


will give the percentages of victory due 


the war by a specified battery? 
to any arm of the service, the air ser- 
vice, for example, or the tanks, or even 
apportion credits between the different 
Allied 


navies? 


armies, or between armies and 
How much more difficult it is, 
then, to weigh imponderables, states of 
army morale, and the ideas which influ- 
As between the effects of 
leaflets and shells it must be noted that 
It will 
a yardstick to 
results produced by leaflets picked up 


enced them. 


shell-fire worked in plainer view. 
be hard indeed to put 


unobserved, pondered unobserved, and, 
even if acted on, probably denied by the 
No soldier 
likes to admit that bits of paper caused 
his surrender. He prefers to cite shell-fire 


German who surrendered. 


and the approaching bayonet, though it 
may have been a week before his capt- 
ure, during secret perusal of a creased 
leaflet in billets, that he resolved, “ When 
I go up this time it will be to face the 
(Americans and this is where I quit.” 
Estimates of the effects of all Allied 
propaganda had until the 
High Command write their 
memoirs and German army orders are 
published. It will be interesting to com- 
pare reports from the German Military 
Intelligence, from their propaganda offi 


best wait 


German 


cers, and from their censorship of Ger- 


man soldiers’ letters with the files of 
Allied leaflets. Allied Intelligence re- 


ports were filled with letters written by 
German soldiers before capture or by their 
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we 


home-folks, whose expressions often par- 
alleled the statements in our leaflets: 
often the letters referred directly to the 
Flugblaetter as the authoritative source of 
information. The credence giv en by Ger- 
man soldiers to our leaflets always sur- 
prised us. They took our figures and dia- 
grams at face value; we had the German 
self-discredited press to thank for that. 

To the long Allied propaganda cam- 
paign effort 
the same proportion as did our com- 
bat forces to the whole Allied army; 
there was in it the same element of the 
decisive factor. After August the enemy 
General Staff issued and reissued strin- 
gent orders against reading Flugblaetter 
and advertised the pay offered for every 
Allied leaflet turned in. Hindenburg in 
September issued a long proclamation 
warning the nation against “the poisoned 
arrows’ of Allied leaflets. German news- 


our. shorter bore. about 


papers redoubled their warnings against 
passing around the leaflets at home. 

In The Kélnische Zeitung, in the end 
of October, a “ High Officer on the West- 
ern Front,” analyzing the German mili- 
tary reverses, wrote: 

What caused most damage was the paper 
war waged by our enemies, who daily flooded 
us with hundred thousand leaflets, 
extraordinarily well arranged and well edited. 


some 


Such testimony is anything but deci- 
sive; for the German High Command, 
unlike the captured soldier, hunted very 
busily for explanations of disaster rather 
than an old-time military defeat. They 
liked to blame the “‘drum-fire of North- 
cliffe propaganda.” 

No. such however, at- 
taches to German secret orders captured 
by the Allies, such as Ludendorff’s order 
in August that the kits of German sol- 
diers first 
searched for concealed bombs and other 
revolutionary matter, and such as this, 
dated the day after Vienna published 
the peace offer which America scorned: 


reservation, 


going home on leave be 


Division HEADQUARTERS, 
September 16, 1918. 
Di isional Ord: r 


The latest peace manifesto carries with it 
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the great danger of weakening the fighting 
determination of our troops. 

the the 
quently met with that any resistance will now 


Among men idea is not infre- 
only have the effect of prolonging the war, 
and that the quicker we yield ground the 
sooner we will have peace. This despicable 
and highly treasonable point of view must be 
countered with severity, and, at the same 
time, with sound reasoning. ‘ 

The men must be influenced, in a serious 
but kindly manner, to use their weapons in 
order to withstand the enemy’s attacks; in 
Ciast 


of necessity, however, they must be 


compelled by iron discipline and force to 
resist the enemy. It must never be allowed 
to happen that strong detachments should be 
captured by the enemy close in front of out 
own lines without any noise of fighting being 
heard, or that a hostile attack, made almost 
without artillery support, should meet with 
success and cost us numerous prisoners. .. . 

This work of instructing officers and men 
and of winning them over is now the most 
important duty of all officers. 


[Signed] HAGENBURG. 


After the armistice, Chaumont made 
no effort to collect evidence of the effects 
of our propaganda. The following are 
notes from reports which came casually 
to my attention. One was from a trans- 
lation of a letter from a revolutionary 
leader in Berlin, detailing the risingthere, 
dated November 29th: 

Successes in the field always gave rise to 
the most acute apprehension, since we were 
that but defeat 
bring about upheavals. 

The 


vate soldiers and sailors. 


all certain nothing could 
Independents relied solely upon pri- 
Innumerable let- 
ters recently received from the front testified 
to the 
there 


revolutionary spirit which prevailed 


In an American divisional summary 
of January 28, 1919, will be found this, 
from the interrogation of 5 
mobilized German infantryman: 


, a de- 


One of the things that made a great im- 
pression on the German soldiers and which, 


5 believes, helped to shorten the war, 
was the propaganda dropped by American 
planes Despite orders, the soldiers con- 


the 
them home to their families. 


tinued to obtain Many sent 


papers. 
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This is 


the 


from a conversation in 
occupied region, held with L——., artil- 
lery lieutenant, who had served six years 
in the German army: he is described as 
“an admirer of Ludendorff: 


I can only talk as a soldier at the front, 
but there its [propaganda’s] effects were dis- 
astrous, and especially so in the last six 
months. Even the little Flugb/aetter, after you 
read them you imagined you read the truth, 
that our government was lying to us. I re- 
member one, after I read it, I felt like blowing 
my brains out. 
read them 


I never let one of our men 
but it was difficult—they were 


everywhere. 


Finally Ludendorff was quoted by a 
spokesman in February of this year as 
laying the heaviest blame on “‘Secre- 
tary Baker’s letter to President Wilson 
about American troop shipments,” 
dropped as a leaflet by our Allies in July, 
saying, “ This caused the widest discour- 
agement in our armies.” Ludendorff’s 
judgment is discredited, but I think he 
is right as long as he lays most blame on 
“American troops!” 


When 


causes 


the 
forced an armistice in 
November, and weigh the French, Brit- 
ish, and American blows, the Eastern 
collapse, Bolshevik infection, and the 
President’s notes, they may deem it not 


future historians reckon 


which 


amiss to include evidence on the follow 
ing minor question. Ludendorff, we 
know, vibrated in September and Octo 
ber between decisions to fight and to 
quit; in November the General Staff 
wavered between orders to sign and not 
In deciding not to attempt re- 
pression at home and a withdrawal to a 
new front on the Rhine, were the Ger- 
mans at all swayed by the consideration 
that, on that vital Meuse hinge where 
they had piled up forty divisions in vain 
against Pershing’s attack, there was also 
a machinery which could and would in- 
evitably tell every German soldier why 
there was no armistice, why there were 
bloody riots at home, exactly why and 
for whom Germans were still asked to 


die? 


to sign. 











THE 


TRAIL THAT 


BY FANNIE 


HIS is the story of Sally Gaines, of 

whom it used to be said, in a cer 
tain part of Virginia, that she was the 
little girl in and that she 
could make a perfect angel-cake, by her 
grandmother’s recipe, at the tender age 
of seven 


best town 


also that if she ever did any- 
thing she shouldn’t, she was never found 
in it, and that 
never raise her because she looked SO like 


out her mother would 
a creature of another world, a better one. 

She had long gold curls, of course, and 
eyes of a heavenly darkness, set about 
When 


she smiled, you thought with regret of 


with almost ineredible evelashes. 


the beggar to whom you had refused a 
nickel the day before, because you were 
in a hurry; it was that kind of a smile— 
filled with ineffable wistfulness. 

Her mother did raise her, however, to 
the eventual exquisite distress of about 
every second young man in the county, 
and when Sally was just eighteen that 
same mother married her off, gently but 
with a perceptible firmness, to Major 
Mark Kerrigan, down from Fort Hamil- 
ton on leave, who was all too obviously 
clean out of his head, poor man!—as a 
result of Sally’s eyelashes and her angel- 
cake and her air of trusting Innocence. 

It a beautiful 
bridesmaids, and all the in 
uniform. Sally’s mother gave her two- 
thirds of the family silver, delicate stuff 
worn thin with time and many years of 
polishing. The veil, which Major Kerri- 
gan put back from the bride’s small up- 


was wedding SIX 


groomsmen 


lifted face after the ceremony, was rose- 
point and had been brought over by 
Sally’s 


England. 


from 
There was an organist down 
from Washington, who played “Oh, Per- 
during the signing of the 


great-great-grandmother 


fect 


Love wis 
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register; and the groom’s gift to the 
bride was a string of pearls, with a little 
diamond clasp in the shape of a heart. 
That Major Kerrigan, a fine, upstand- 
ing figure of a man, was thirty-six to 
Sally’s eighteen lingered comfortably in 
Mrs. Gaines’s mind merely as an earnest 
of her in the 
future. She herself had been married at 


daughter's well-being 


fifteen, which was the romantic ante- 
bellum way of the South, to Judge 


Gaines, already at thirty-seven a great 
man in his community; and she had 
never known an unhappy day with him 

therefore 

The night before the wedding there 
was a party at which most of the grooms- 
men and ushers, not omitting the groom, 
became pleasantly exhilarated. This 
also was according to custom and of- 
fended no one. But about the latter part 
of the evening Sally, who was growing a 
little sleepy and who wearied of dancing, 
slipped away from the house and down 
to the sunken rose-garden which lay at 
the foot of the terrace. ‘There was no 
moon, but the sky was alive with stars. 
Many a night she had seen it so, and 
now, for a time at least, she was to see it 
Who knows? She may only 
have wanted to say good-by to her sis- 


no more. 
ters, the Duchesse roses. In any case— 

Through the dark she went, and past 
the cypress-vine beside the low stone 
steps. She felt her way very softly, but 
when she came to the clump of white 
roses (that stood beside the first sharp 
turn in the path, once you had entered 
the garden her face to the 
masses of wet, pale bloom and caught 
her breath in a little shaken sound that 
might have been a laugh or a sigh—or a 


sob. 


she bent 
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It was not, however, a signal, though 
if had all the appearance ot one, to a 
darker more definite shadow a bit off the 


path beside her. 


Sally did not see him till he had his 


arms about her—did not hear him til! 
his voice was drawling pleasantly in her 
ear—barely touched him with two star- 
tled and fluttering white hands, before 
he had kissed her. It was not, at that, 


an impersonal sort of kiss. 
Tis arms were close and strong about 


her shoulders, but strangely gentle; his 
h 


cheek was warm against her own; his 


lips brushed her eyelids before, with a 
low half-laugh of triumph, they found 
her mouth 

ee: you darling he said in 
the most masterful drawl in the world. 
There was something about his voice 

Trix was the second bridesmaid, an 
arrant flirt, and the prettiest girl in 


iad come to he Ip Sally get married 


Sally 


I 
Roanoke, from which delectable spot she 
| 


struggled, of course, notwith- 
standing which he managed to kiss her 
a second time before she W renched her 


small self free. 


And the S¢ cond kiss was if anything, 
less Impe rsonal than the first. Also, 


freedom was to a certain extent delayed 


by the tangling of a strand of Sally’s 
soft hair about the crossed guns on his 
collar. 


Ob, iously , Trix had been making eyes 
at one of the groomsmen. It was a game 
at which she bore no negligible reputa- 
tion. 

‘It isn’t Trix,” 
half-stifled 


Gaine S. 


said Sally, in a small, 
“It’s me Sally 
Will you please let me go—at 


voice. 
onee!” 
There was, of course, a silence, fraught 
th a number of things. Presently the 
masterful drawl began again, a little less 
masterful, naturally, full of sincere sur- 
prise, touched with apology , and touched 
also, if the truth were told, with a cer- 
tain audacious humor. 
“| do beg your pardon. 
That only worse, doesn’t 
it?’ asked Sally, plaintively. 


” 


I’m sorry 


makes it 
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She moved her head. 

“Here—! Please! You'll hurt your- 
self. . . .” he begged, instantly. 

“It hurts right 


Sally. 


now, murmured 
He made a nervous business of disen- 

tangling the fragrant web. 
“Your hair smells like lilaes,”’ 


served, tentatively. 


he ob- 


“How nice!” said Sally. 

She was not being worldly nor callous 
she was only playing the only 
game she knew, in the only way she 


nor Ww ise 


knew, as generations of pretty women, 
her pampered forebears, had handed it 
down to her. 

The fragrance of dew-wet roses 
which there 


than 


s no whiter magic in the 
world—hung in the air. The night was 


still as a dream and the stars were legion 
Little soft winds went whispering over 
Up in the big, white 
pillared house at the top of the terrace 
where Sally had been born, and where 
she had lived 
lovely uncaring years, there were lights, 
and people were dancing. The sound of 
violins and ‘cellos came down to the rose- 
garden softly; 


the rose-bushes. 


for all of her seventeen 


like something heard, un- 
certain, and half forgotten. 

Tm afraid you ve got yourself caught 
rather badly,” commented the 
above Sally’s head. “I’m awfully sorry!” 

“Cut it,” said Sally, gently. 

“Oh no! That would be a shame- 

“Haven't you got a knife?” 

“Of course I’ve got a knife.”’ 

“Well,” Sally reminded him, “I’ve 


voice 


got to go back to the house. I can’t 
stand here all night lke this. Be- 


sides, I’ve lots of hair—it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” She madé a shadowy gesture of 
decision. “* You were expecting- some 


one—weren't you, anyhow?” she fin- 
ished, sweetly. 

“T was—but I’m rather hoping now 
nobody ll come.” 

Sally broke into a little-girl laugh of 


exquisite mischief. 


“Cut me loose, then!” 
He produced a small pocket-knife, 
opened it, fingered it reluctantly- 
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“You've got such wonderful hair—it 
seems a shame— 

““We can’t very well go back to the 
house and ask somebody to untangle us, 
can we?” 

He admitted that it didn’t seem feasi- 
ble. 

“And I’m getting awfully tired, stand- 
ing sideways like this—” 

“You poor little thing! I’m a brute— 
not to have thought 

“And, besides,” said Sally, pathetic- 
ally, “I don’t even know which one you 
are ... the long one, from Georgia—or 
the thin one, from New York—or the 
very shy one—” 

“T’m Mark’s third or fourth cousin, 
Jim Kerrigan 

*“Oh—well, even if you are 

He lifted the sacrificial knife in rev- 
erent fingers. “Give me the piece I 
cut?” 

“Yes, Cousin Jim,” said Sally, inno- 
cently. 

“Put your head down, then, and keep 
very still 

She thought he was making a lengthier 
business of it than he need have done. 
She stood with her pretty head resting 
ever so lightly against his shoulder, and 
once, just at the end of that extraordi- 
nary moment, she thought she felt his 
lips on her hair. Her heart was beating 
rather heavily. She could feel that his 
was, too. 

“Hurry, please!’ said Sally, in a sud- 
den inexplicable panic. Her soft voice 
shook a little. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Mark’s third or 
fourth cousin, Jim Kerrigan, and re- 
leased her very gently. Then he stood 
looking down at her through the dark- 
ness and smoothing something around 
his forefinger. 

“Tt’s a sort of reddish gold, isn’t it?’ 
he asked, softly. “* Next time I see you 
after to-morrow, of course—it ‘ll prob- 


, 


ably be a discreet and married brown. 
Seems rather a shame, doesn’t it?” 
“Suppose you take me back to the 
house,” Sally suggested, airily. “Then 
you can look for Trix and I can slip 
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away to bed. I’m awfully sleepy, and 
I’m going to be married to-morrow.” 

“Seems rather a shame—”’ he said 
again. 

“Are you coming?” asked Sally. And 
so they went. 

The rose-garden lay lovely and silent 
behind them. Sally, like a little Lot’s 
wife, in white tulle and silvery laces, 
turned once, at the edge of the terrace, 
and flung it a dreaming glance. 

‘I wanted to say good-by to my 
roses,’ she sighed. “* You know—lI was 
born here. 7 

“Let me make a wish for you!” said 
the man beside her in that oddly pleas- 
ant drawl of his. He laid his hand on her 
slim white arm and held her, smiling 
wistfully, just a moment, back in the 
shadows, away from the lamp-light and 
laughter of the beckoning house. 

“May you have roses wherever you 
go,” he said, very low—‘and if you 
go toe far for that—may you find your 
way back to them!’ Then he began to 
laugh a little, and took away his hand 
“That’s a good wish,” he said—‘if you 
only knew! All right—we go home now 
Aren't you going to give me even one 
dance—before you run away?” 

os I'm too sleepy,” said Sally. = lll see 
you to-morrow—at my wedding.” 

She left him, at the foot of the stair 
case, widening her eyes at him when she 
said good night, in the exact manner 
of an adorably drowsy child. 

“Don’t tell any one where I’ve gone,” 
she begged. 

‘I sha’n’t,” said Jim Kerrigan, 
gravely. 

He stood very straight and tall in his 
white uniform, with a first lieutenant’s 
single bar upon his shoulders. His brown 
hair was smooth and shining; he had a 
clean and, at the moment, unsmiling 
young mouth. There was something 
about his eyes, as there was something 


about his voice—something that ap 
pealed while it compelled. 

“Good night,” said Sally, softly. 

He answered her more softly still: 
You mean good-by. 


‘“ ” 
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And the next time he 


coming down those same broad, stately 


Saw her she was 
stairs, with her arms full of white roses 


and her great-great grandmother's rose- 
point veil before her shining eyes 

At which the 
(Giaines skips seven years or so 


that 


moving-pii 


point story of Sally 
They do 
thing neatly in the 


sort ot very 


tures: “ten years later” an- 
nounces a passionless cut-in; the heroine 
flickers into sight in a different gown 

and there you are! Life, unhappily, 1s 
We c1lve or we vet 


pitiless year that breaks over our 


not so simple. with 


each 
heads—give what we 


wanted most of 


all to keep, and get, nine times out of 


ten, the thing we thought to have no 
use for. Which isn’t saying the game 
isn't worth the candle. However 


Upon a lazily beautiful morning in 
October, about seven years later, Jim 
Kerrigan (Major now, by the grace of 
God and the exigencies of the War De- 


stood on the dock in Honolulu 
the transport Sherman 
He had watched a 
transports come 
the 
charm for him. 


partment 
and watched 
come into port vood 
Many into port in his 
thing had no especial 
Moreover, he 


ing for a man whom he had no insatiable 


time, and 


was wait- 
desire to see a man who bored him, but 
to whom he owed certain perfunctory 
courtesies, and of whom he was thinking, 
at the moment, with something less than 
pleasure, The sky was extraordinarily 
blue, with powder-puff clouds drifting 
over the mountains back of the town. 
The harbor waters were green as jade 

but the soul of any harbor is the ship 
that 
garded 


eves 


into it, and Kerrigan re- 


She rman 


comes 
the with disinterested 

‘It’s the most hope less nuisance,” he 
was thinking to himself. 

He scowled at the sunlight, which was 
brighter than he liked, and thoughts of a 
flashed 
across his mind with a certain desirabil- 
ity —théy the 


cool, gray, overcast morning 


sometimes do in semil- 
tropics 

By the time the gang-plank of the 
Sherman touched the dock he had ad- 
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mitted to himself an absolute dread of 
the long and undoubtedly reminiscent 
that him, which 
dread was unfounded, after all. The man 
he had come down to meet 


hours loomed before 
wasn't on 
Kerrigan found it out inside of 
five minutes’ He lin- 
gered on deck, after that, feeling like a 


board. 


efficient research. 


man reprieved from hanging. And on 
deck, with the despised sunlight about 
her like a cloak, he came upon Sally 
Gaines. 


some one beside him said: 
“Well, Mrs. Kerrigan- 


and Kerrigan turned, very naturally, 


” 


LOC d-by, 


having no wife, and knowing his name 
when he heard it. 

She stood, with one hand on the back 
of a steamer-chair, the other in the clasp 
of the officer who had said, “* Well, good 
by, Mrs. Kerrigan—” and she was no 
more like the little Sally Gaines whom 
Kerrigan had kissed that night in the 
sunken rose-garden than a violet in a 
flower-shop is like the wild ones yor 
find on the edges of streams in a soutl 
ern February. 

She was delicately pretty, of course: 
she was well turned out in the matter of 
clothes and grooming; beneath the edge 
of her small and adroitly simple hat her 
hair was still a lovely reddish gold; she 
had the charming, even coloring of a 
but her smile was 
only skin-deep, and her eyes were hard. 

“As hard as nails,”’ thought Kerri 
gan, astoundedly. “Good Lord! .. . 
what has she done to herself?” 

But he put out both hands with a smile 
of his own 

“Sally Gaines!” he said, quickly. 

Mrs. Kerrigan turned, the color flam 
ing across her face. : 

“That’s real, at least,” thought Kei 
rigan. 

And they shook hands, while the man 
who had spoken her name at first drifted 
away to another group. 

“Tt isn’t really you?” said Kerrigan. 


“Why not? And are 


Dresden shepherdess 


you sure it’s 


you?” she countered, coolly. 
“Tm Jim Kerrigan 
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“T’m Sally Gaines—Kerrigan—” 

* How long has it been?” 

She smiled in a prettily perfunctory 
way. “Seven years, more or less.” 

“Tt seems absurd,” said Kerrigan. 
“You can't be 

“But IT am—seven years older, if 
that’s what you wish to convey. Don’t 
bother to put it nicely. Time is all hand- 
of-steel and very little i 
the Philippines.” 


elvet-glove, in 


“Is that where you've been?” 

“The last four years—I'd no idea you 
were stationed here.” 

“Been here since June. Four years?” 
Kerrigan looked a certain bewilderment. 
“How did that happen? Three is the 
regular length of time—”’ 

My husband died—at the end of his 
third year out there. I’m just going 
back to the States, now. = 

‘I see,” Kerrigan muttered. “ Poor 
old Mark! I’m sorry—** 

* Thank you,” said Sally, evenly. She 
looked off over the jade green water, 
across the masts of ships, thin-etched 
against the sky, across the low-hung 
dusty roofs of other wharves. Her eyes 
were clear and cold. 

“Whom are you with?” asked Kerri 
ran, abruptly. 

“No one.” 

“What did you mean to do to-day? 
You don’t sail, 5 
this evening re 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh, good Lord!” 

Nothing,” 


“Come ashore with me, then!” 


vu know, till five o’clock 


she repeated, smiling 


She looked him over languidly. There 
was a very thorough knowledge of men, 
women, and affairs in the eyes of this 
new Sally. 

“Do you promise to keep me 
amused?” 

“T promise to try,” averred Kerrigan, 
who was accustomed to a rather more 
facile acceptance of invitations when he 
condescended to make them. 

“It isn’t necessarily the same thing,” 
said Sally. * Still 


“T’ve got my car over yonder. We 
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might go up to the Country Club for 
lunch. Vd run you out to Haleiwa, but 
I'm afraid there isn’t time. Then we 
might get in a swim, this afternoon.” 
“Tm not awfully keen about swim- 
ming, mused Sally. 
Kerrigan 
“You'd be crazy about it. 


“Surfing?” exclaimed. 
Curiously, his interest mounted as he 
felt her slipping away from him. ‘There 
was such an unbelievable aloofness in 
the curving of her lips, so much of weari- 
ness In her lovely eyes. Even the move- 
ments of her small, sunburnt hands 
were listless and without spontaneity. 

“Oh, very well,” she said at last. 
“Suppose we do. You'll have me back 
in time this afternoon?” 

Kerrigan promised. 

She fetched a gray-leather bag and 
a gray steamer-coat. 

“It’s really rather nice to see you 
again.” 

‘Which is,” said Kerrigan, thought- 
fully, “the first personal remark you have 
addressed to me after seven years a 

‘** Almost a second Jacob, aren't you?” 
said Sally, unkindly. 

[t was after twelve when they came to 
the Country Club and to the intimate 
little table, set in a corner of the wide 
lanai, facing the mountains, for which 
Kerrigan’s hurried and explicit telephon- 
ing had provided. 

There were a few other people lunch- 
ing there, golfers mostly; a woman or so 

no one of any visible importance. 

*Let’s see what we want to eat,”’ Ker- 
rigan suggested, lightly, “then we can go 
back and begin again where we left off, 
seven vears ago beside a big white rose- 
bush, wasn’t 1t?” 

It was a lead not many women would 
have disdained. Sally met it with lifted 
eyebrows and the flicker of a smile. 

“Did you ever find Trix?” she won 
dered. ‘“*And what was it all about? I 
meant to find out next day ... but 
what with the wedding and all that... . 
Trix was a cunning thing, wasn’t she? 
She married a man from Georgia. How 
did that happen?” 
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Kerrigan grinned unexpectedly above 
the luncheon-card. “How should I 
know “a 

“Weren't you in love with her?” 

“Not that I remember.” 

* But you kissed—” 

“Tt wasn’t Trix I kissed,”’ he reminded 
her, pleasantly. 

“Still, after all,” said Sally, no less 
the that 
You meant it for Trix— 
or so one gathered.’ She turned a deli- 
profile while the waiter came and 


pleasantly, “‘it’s intention 


counts, isn’t it? 
cate 
Wert. 
I fancy Trix slew her thousands,” 
Kerrigan observed, a little later. 

“| dare say she did. I’ve always been 
sorry she didn’t include you that night.” 

“What d’you mean?” inquired Ker- 
rigan, busy with his grape-fruit. 

“Why, it was too bad she shouldn’t 
have known, wasn’t it? That you sur- 
rendered. There’s always a certain satis- 
faction in seeing the man 

“Oh, good Lord!” Kerrigan, in 


his accustomed phrase. “IT wonder if 


said 


you realize 
“How hard 

Sally Gaines, “I realize it 

May I have the salt? 


fresh celery in months.” 


Yes.” 
perfectly. 
I haven't eaten 


I’ve gotten? said 


They looked at each other across the 
little table, 


flow ers, 


with its flaming hibiscus 
its green-and-white china, and 
its stiffly clean cloth, until one pair of 
eyes darkened and turned away. 

That pair was not Sally’s 

“May I have the salt?” 


in a plaintive monotone. 


she repeated, 


Outside the shadow of the club-house 
roof, green turf stretched far and smooth 
Back of the turf rose 
stark and bronze, beneath 


in the sunlight. 
hills, 
ot young trees. 


clear, and away from the hills the valley 


a mist 
The sky hung brazenly 


ren gently to the sea. 
“It’s really a lovely place, isn’t it?” 


suggested Sally, hands linked on the 
table 
mouth wary. ... 

“Listen!” said 


« ’ A 1 
Let S StLOpD all 


before her, eyes tiredly amused, 


Kerrigan, abruptly. 


this fencing and come 
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down to cases. We've only got two or 
three hours, at best, before your boat 
sails. What’s the good of frittering it 
away as if I were going to see you again 
at a dance to-night, or go swimming 
with you to-morrow. I haven't seen you 
in seven years—I might not see you 
again for seven more—’ 

“And much you'd care if you didn’t, 
so why the melodramatics?” inquired 
Sally, sweetly. She brushed the back of 
his hand with one sophisticated finger- 
tip, and smiled into his annoyed eyes. 

“You're changed you're absolutely 
different Kerrigan broke 
sharply. 


out 
“You know nothing at all about it,” 
said Sally, “having known me just one 
night—seven years ago, at that.” 

* You the 
worldly child 

“What am I now?” 

She was not looking at him, but at the 
tracery she was weaving on the table- 
cloth with one faintly pink finger-nail. 

“You're a mighty pretty woman,” 
said Kerrigan, slowly, “but hard as 
ice. 


were sweetest, most un- 


“Or nails,” said Sally, stifling a curi- 
ous little smile. “Why don’t you sy 


nails? It’s what you’re thinking—and 
it’s what I am.” 
“T’m not so sure of that. Ice melts. 


Nails don’t.” 

“You think I might melt, under auspi- 
cious circumstances?” The curl of her 
lip was not encouraging. 

“I keep remembering 

“Please don’t!” said Sally, bruskly. 
“T wish you wouldn't.” 

They finished the meal in compara- 
tive silence. When they were once more 
in Kerrigan’s low-slung 
faced her resolutely. 

“Sally—I want to talk to you. I'm 
going to take you over on the other side 
of the island, to a little beach I know, 
where you won't see a soul but the sand- 


roadster, he 


crabs—-and where—well, where we can 
talk. I've got to know about you—or 
wish I'd the 


two 


hever seen you one of 
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‘You cl mind, 


erish your peace ol 
she asked him, without a 
* You'll get me back 
in time for my boat, of course?” 

said that he He 
her at a rather reckless speed 
Pal the winding 
shadow-flecked road on the other side. 


he ob- 


but I dare say you're 


don't you?” 
vestige of interest. 

Kerrigan would 
drove 
over the 


ey 
and down 


“It’s extraordinary scenery,” 
served in passing, * 
fed up with that sort of thing.” 

Sally said that she was. 

They came at last to Kerrigan’s bea h, 
a strip of ivory sand melting into a 
lazy and murmurous sea of a fairy-tale 
blue 
fact, 


with wide, dark, shining, 


Back of the beach, fringing it, in 
thick set 
crimson edg ‘d 
And back of the almond-trees, 
the 
naked 


were wild almond-trees, 
leaves 


back 


empty 


of the empty road, back of 


world, were mountains 
and dark and grim 


= We're 


town, but we might as well be « 


. 


hour out of 
ast of the 
‘ uid Kerri- 


only about an 
sun and west of the moon,” 
gan, quietly. 

He took Sally down upon the beach 
rug for her to sit on; flung 
The sunlight 
bronze 


and spread a 
himself down beside her. 
struck odd gleams of from 
bared dark head. His mouth was older 
but no less clean than the mouth of that 
young Jim Kerrigan who had said good- 


his 


by to Sally the night before her wedding, 
seven years ago. When he spoke, it was 
the same compelling drawl, only Sally 
did not look at him now. She was twist- 


ing a bit of dry seaweed—twisting it 


and her 
with the far horizon. 


between small, shaking fingers 
eves were bus) 
“Sally,” said Kerrigan, very gently, 
tell me about it!” 

“What do you want to know?” asked 


Call, 


ally 


**Who did it?” 

**He did.” 

Kerrigan swore 
breath “Not 
band!” 

She looked at him straight, 
trom the last of 


childish Sally seemed gone forever. 


Lo 
vO On 


his 


hus- 


beneath 
not 


soft ly 
Mark your 
with eyes 


which the old, sweet, 
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“You knew him. You must have 
known what he was like—”’ 
“Why he drank a bit, of course,” said 
Kerrigan, reluctantly. ‘“‘He was decent 
enough when he was sober—” 
™~ Exactly . said Sally. Well, he was 


almost never sober—that was all—the 
last four years. For that matter’’— her 
voice steadied itself with difficulty—* he 


was—drunk—the night of my wedding- 
day. I—I didn’t begin 
And the tropics 


ot course 


very happily. 
finished it. They do 
that sort—of 


She tore the plece of seaweed 


eo. for 
man.” 
across and threw it away. “I’ve always 
remembered you,” she added, folding her 
hands tightly together in her lap, **he- 
cause you were the last clean, decent, 
young thing in my life before I 
longed to him.” 

“What a rotten 
shame!” said Kerrigan, presently. 

“Yes said Sally. 
added, in a voice from which youth had 
curiously departed: “It 
apart from any 
think I 
should have made him a good wife 
half a 


family have been sood wives. 


be- 


shame—what a 


wasn’t it?” She 


someho \ was 
such a waste, you see 


other consideration, because I 
with 
chance. All the women of my 
There’s 
never been a divorced woman in the lot 

which made it a little bit worse for 
couldn't tell them 


I had to stick it out, 


me because | 


anything at home. 
by myself. 

“You mean they don’t know 
Didn't 
quietly “My 
She used to write him the most 
beautiful letters in her pretty, old-fash- 
ioned handwriting, beginning ‘My dear- 
est 


him, 
mother died two years 


know,” she corrected 


ago. 


son \ quiver passed over the 
soft chin, the dark eyes closed for an 


instant. ““She’d have wanted to kill him 


with her two hands,” said Sally, un- 
steadily—‘‘if she’d known what he did 
for? You see—I was the youngest 
She used to call me her baby PE 
“Sally—!” The name broke from 


Kerrigan almost like a groan. He caught 
her clenched fingers in his 


“Please don’t!” said Sally, 


tiredly. 
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‘I don’t want to cry. It doesn’t get you 
I’ve done enough of it.” 

She freed her hand with a hard little 
laugh. 


anywhere. 


“T've done all the crying I'm ever 
going to do,” said Sally Gaines, “for any 


man After he died I stayed out there 
a year—one whole, long, endless year, 


pulling myself together 
my old world. There was a woman— 
You know Mrs. Shaffer?” 

**T know the colonel,” 


to go back into 


said Kerrigan. 


*Well—I lived with them, this last 
ten months. I wasn’t very well—just at 
first. She wouldn’t let me go _ back. 


She’s the sweetest woman in the world. 
She made me sleep and eat, and that’s 
all that 

“God bless her!” said Kerrigan, very 
low. 
Sally drew a long breath, setting her 
teeth together hard. 

“Maybe an older woman might have 
been able to make it come out right—I 
couldn't,” 


she said. “I I was too des- 


perately frightened—and unhappy—at 


first. Afterward—he took a sort of dis- 
like to me—when he was drinking. And 
when we got out to the Philippines—the 


place seemed to—to draw out that side 
of him.” 
* Drinking?” said Kerrigan, grimly. 
“And women,” said Sally. The word 
left her lips with an unutterable distaste. 
*T don’t see how he get away with it,” 
the man beside her offered, slowly 
“considering his rank 
“Oh, he 


Sally 


enough!” said 
but it 
unless you 
happened to be living with him—as I 
Was. es 


was careful 
People knew, of course 


wasn t a conspicuous fact 


“Don’t!” said Kerrigan, sharply. 

“Why not?” asked Sally. She smiled 
faintly. Then she unbuttoned the sleeve 
of her thin white blouse and pushed it 
up above the elbow. There was a ragged, 
where the soft 
rounded to the shoulder. 


triangular sear, 


arm 


‘He threw a spur at me one night—” 
Kerrigan got to his feet and walked 
away from her. He stood when he came 
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to the nearest wild almond, looking out 
to sea, his arms tightly folded. 

“Come back!” said Sally, presently. 
“T’ve finished. I'm not going to harrow 
your feelings any further. I shouldn't 
have told you, of course—it wasn’t very 
sporting of me—but you asked, didn’t 
you?” 

Kerrigan came back and knelt down 
upon the sand before her, taking her two 
chilly little hands in his. 

“Curse him!” he said, huskily. 

“And that, like crying,” 
wearily, 


said Sally, 
He’s dead, 
he died quite respectably of 
pneumonia—a queer thing to have in the 
tropics—wasn't it? His heart wouldn't 
stand it 


“gets one nowhere. 


you see 


She smiled when Kerrigan put his lips 
to her fingers. 

“Now said, pleasantly. 
“What have you been doing—since you 
wished me roses wherever I went—I’ve 
often thought of that. My father’s 
living with my eldest sister, in Rich- 


you,” she 


mond, you know. The old place is 
rented—to some very rich man from up 
North. The rose-garden is probably 


beautifully taken care of —which it never 
was in my time 
is steam-heated. 


and I’m sure the house 
Do you remember the 
big open fireplaces 

“Sally,” said Kerrigan, 
afraid to look at me?” 

Sally lifted dark eyes, burning. “I 
hate sympathy. You're sorry for me 
but you are not to say so. I forbid it. 
I don’t know why I told you—anything 
—except that you’re—kinfolks . . 
of . . . and seeing you, like this 

Her voice broke over the homely 
phrase, broke and steadied again. 

“Please help me up! 


“are you 


. sort 


I’m sure it’s 

time for us to be starting back—”’ 
Kerrigan got up, helped her to her 

feet, and put both arms about her. 
Sally 


you 


you told me because I made 
He caught her two small hands 
that were fending him off, and held them 
close against his heart. ‘You told me 
because you've never forgotten- 


Sally laughed. It was the merest ner- 
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vous ripple. He dropped her hands and 
stood away from her instantly. 

The sunlight fell through the branches 
of the wild and made a 
broken pattern on the sand. The sea was 
smooth as silk. It purred, in the silence, 
like all the cats of a sleeping world. 

“What if you please?” 
asked Sally, smoothing her hair. 

Kerrigan looked at 
eyes were inscrutable. 

“Just half past three 
want to do in town?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

“Then we've plenty of time. 
your belongings?” 

“T think so.” 

“Suppose we move on, then.” 

They went back to the car, and spoke 
very little on the way in to town. 

Once Kerrigan apologized for the road. 


almond-trees 


time is it, 
His 


his watch. 


anything you 


Got all 


“It doesn’t matter,” said Sally, “and 
I've had a wonderful day—really.” 
Later she asked him, thoughtfully, 


“Shall you be out here, for long?” 

“Probably two or three years,” said 
“unless we go into 
the war, in which case, with any sort of 
luck, I might get to France.” 

“Do you think we shall go in?” 

“God knows—I hope so!” 
rigan, curtly. 

They the Pali and drove 
through the town, drowsing in afternoon 
warmth; 


Kerrigan, evenly, 


said Ker- 
crossed 


the dock was crowded, over- 
hung with a lucent haze of dust. 

“Tt looks rather hot and dusty and 
uninteresting after your beautiful beach 


doesn’t it?” Sally suggested, lan- 
guidly. 
Kerrigan said, carefully, his hand 


steady on the wheel, his eyes on the 
street ahead: 

“Let’s get away from here, then! I'll 
drive you up the Diamond Head road. 
You can watch the transport off from 
there 

“And then 
mockingly. 

“Then,” Kerrigan told her, without 
the flicker of an eyelash, “‘ we could come 


what?” inquired Sally, 


back into town and be married.” 
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“Are you proposing to me, Jim?” 
“To the best of my ability,” said Ker- 
rigan. 

“Why?” asked Sally, curiously. 

“Do you want me to tell you, here and 
now?” 

She nodded, the glimmer of a smile in 
her sideways look. 

“All right,” said Kerrigan, “the spot’s 
a bit public, but it’s up to you. I love 
you—I want you to 

A flame of color swept the face at his 
shoulder; Sally’s smile vanished, from 
eyes suddenly blinded. 

** Please—please!” begged. : 
Then, with an exquisite break in her 
voice, “Oh, Jim—do you?” 

Kerrigan said nothing more. He sat 
with one hand clenched tight upon the 
rim of the wheel, his own eyes steady 
upon his long, brown fingers. 

* All my clothes are on the boat,”’ said 
Sally, at last, in a small, shaken voice. 

“Tl buy you some clothes,” drawled 
Kerrigan, without looking up. 

“And my money—” 


she 


“Fis money—you’d never need that 
any more—thank God!” 

People and machines slid past them. 
Sally’s hand stole up, tight clenched, to 
lie above her heart—where the ice was 
breaking. 

“Jim,” she whispered—‘‘you don’t 
know what you're doing. 
cared suppose I 

** Look at me!” said Kerrigan, very low. 

When she lifted her heavy lashes he 
closed his hand about the hand upon her 
breast—the ice was going fast! 

“Little Sally Gaines,” he said, pas- 
sionately quiet, “you were mine all 
along—only we didn’t know it—” 

Sally stifled a sob. 

“T dreamed about you that night 
oh, the nights I’ve dreamed about you!” 
All at once she turned her hand within 
his hold, opening it, palm to palm with 
an ineffable gesture of surrender. 


Suppose I 


. 


““Which way,” she inquired, youngly, 
‘is the Diamond Head road?” 

And her eyes were the eyes of the girl 
in the rose-garden. 


‘ 











JITNEYING IN 


BY RICHARD 


| (M aware that the title of this article 
is an outrage Its collocation of op- 
posites amounts to profanity. The asso- 
ciation of the cheapest form of speed 
the 
solitudes is at least an in- 
One might indeed plead the 
example of the immortal author of Inno- 


with one of most distinguished of 
Ame rican 
congruity, 
cents Abroad, who visited various Euro- 
pean shrines In a similar cursory manner, 
“doing” St. Peters and Jerusalem alike 
with a time-schedule in his hand, and 
ticking off show-places and celebrities 


But 
very 


with the like irreverent rapidity. 
then to Mark Twain all things are 
prope rly 
to have loved and lost the Berkshires in 
a jitney is better than never to 
seen the at all Doubtless 
the Artist and I, who are neither of us 
dead to all esthetic feelings, would have 
preferred to have traveled through the 
Berkshires by coach, or, better 
still, to loitered them, 
knapsa¢ k on shoulder and hickory stick 


forgiven And perhaps, too, 
have 
Berkshires 


stage 


have through 


in hand. Of course, to walk through 
them thus at one’s leisure is the proper 
way The silence that is among the 
lonely hills is hardly to be appreciated, 
it may naturally be thought, on the fly. 
To any such slow, solemn growths of 


Vin or, Kter- 


as Greylock one should bring a 


one should rather say, 
nity 
like deliberate contemplativeness of ob- 
Wordsworthian 


emotional 


servation, a 
de] th of acknowledg- 
for anything that has taken so 
long to make, whether it be the hills and 
lakes of Westmoreland, or the hills and 
lakes and rivers of the Berkshires, or be 
it merely 


slow hess 
and 


ment; 


some quiet masterpiece ol 
is not 


rightly to be enjoved and honored in one 


man’s own patient, prayerful art, 


THE 
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swift tasting moment. All the same, it 
is not possible to devote the lifetime each 
deserves to the many masterpieces of 
God and man with which the world is 
enriched, and even a rapid glance at 
some of them may bring a harvest to the 
eye and the spirit neither so negligible 
first 


\ glimpse of sublimities 


nor so disrespectful as, at sound, 


may seem, 
sometimes caught from a rapidly moving 
train has often a value that lasts a life 
time, something of the phantasmagoric 
intensity of swift-changing dreams. It 
is equally possible to look too long at 
lovely and noble things, and here per- 
haps also the half is sometimes better 
than the whole. 

Such an apologia I would make, such 
a tentative justification, for “doing” 
And 
I would add that the trip was made more 
for the fun of a tour de 


the sacred Berkshires in a jitney. 
force than from 
any lack of understanding that the way 
Bryant and Longfellow and Holmes and 
Hawthorne and Thoreau knew the Berk- 
shires 


not by jitney is, of course, the 


only real way. some day I promise 
Monument Mountain 
and Icy Glen, the Stockbridge Bowl, 
Green River, October Mountain, and the 
rest, the way they knew them, to climb 
the hills I only gazed at from my 


my self to know 


seal 
on our thundering sight-seeing monster, 
and to know the Hoosac and Housatonic 
Rivers for more than moving gleams and 
glories of picturesque waters. 
Meanwhile, I will take courage to con- 
fess the unregenerate “modern” pleas- 
ure I found in snatching a fearful joy 
where I full I should have 
made a long and lingering pilgrimage. 


know well 


There is, after all, a certain piquancy of 
surprising Quiet at 


full 


contrast in 
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speed, though a certain vulgarity in the 
invasion must, I fear, be also acknowl- 
edged. It is a form of reaping where one 
has not sown, and I am not sure that the 
robberies of slow-growing peace we thus 
make in our violent passage should be 
forgiven. I am sure that the anglers one 
thus disturbs by lonely stream-sides are 
the last to forgive us—those professional 
lovers of Quiet. A greater contrast than 
that between an angler and a jitney is 
probably not to be found in nature. As 
we speed furiously by him he seems a 
symbolic figure of nature’s own delib- 
erate way of doing things—*‘‘too great 
for haste, too high for rivalry.” He 
casts us a glance of contempt as he looks 
up a moment from the baiting of his 
hook. By the time he leisurely swings 
it out into the stream we shall be out of 
sight again, and the tranquillity thus 
momentarily ruffled will settle back once 
more about him, as the surface of a pool 
smoothes itself out healingly after the 
irruption of a stone. But, though he re- 
gards us as his natural enemies, for us, 
unknowing, he has proved a friend, a 
salutary symbol of poise and quiet pleas- 
ures, In a fevered, speed-distraught, 
world. Had the jitney but given us 
time, we might have called out to him 
Arnold’s admonition to his “Scholar 
Gipsy”: 
But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 
For strong the infection of our mental 
strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet 
spoils for rest; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair 
life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 
But all this is to moralize in advance, 
and it is time to begin our trip through 
the Berkshires at the beginning. The 
first step was to catch the night boat 
from New York to Albany, in itself a 
pleasant adventure, one of those easily 
accessible adventures into the wilder- 
ness which I wonder New - Yorkers do 
not oftener take. No great city has such 
a door of escape into such noble refresh- 
ments of solitude as the Hudson affords 
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the too regardless citizens of New York. 
At the price of so small an exertion a 
man may close his office desk, and in 
little more than an hour afterward be 
with “the huge and thoughtful night” 
under the looming majesties of the High- 
lands. Probably the trip is not fre- 
quently taken in this lofty, philosophic 
spirit. Albany as a place of pilgrimage 
has little in common with Chaucer's 
Canterbury, and the pilgrims drawn to 
its lofty dome are seldom poetic or ideal- 
istic in their leanings. As a matter of 
fact, indeed, that grandiose thorough- 
fare of the Hudson is, as we know, all 
too prosaically employed by the polit- 
ical and layman elements of humanity, 
though the name of one of its steamship 
lines suggests a certain connection with 
romance. Yet human beings do not 
need consciously to seek edification to 
obtain it. Though one is being carried 
up that solemn waterway merely in the 
interests of some bill which is to be put 
through at the Capitol on the morrow; 
or though we have merely embarked for 
the sake of having a good time in the 
restaurant, with lobster d la Newburg 
and popping corks, yet the great pres- 
ences that hold the big floating cara- 
vansary in the hollow of their hands do 
not fail to pervade its garish saloons with 
an elemental breath, and the spirits of 
the waste press near the lighted win- 
dows, and, for him who paces the deck 
with the night and a lonely cigar, are 
to be heard calling and whispering very 
near at hand. Even that business, 
pleasure - seeking boat is invaded by 
them, and the most prosaic or frivolous 
nature cannot quite escape the touch of 
their strangeness upon the heart. 

One recently added “‘ modern” feature 
of the trip, of which, I presume, the shade 
of N. P. Willis scarcely approves—the 
searchlight revelations of the sleeping 
banks—gave me, I own, a profane satis- 
faction. Searchlights are in themselves 
beautiful things, and their intrusiveness 
in illuminating with vivid finger scenes 
that night has covered up with her man- 
tle of country rest, while an undoubted 
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violation of riparian rights, with 
thing 
an unde niable appe il to the imagination. 


sOme- 
1 


in it, too, of sacrilege, maybe, has 
Suddenly out of a patch of darkness is 
created as by magic a whole toy \ illage, 
with its church spire nestling among 
ables, and the little empty village 
fluns hard, 


bright details as in some brilliant poster. 


trees, ¢ 


street, into radiance, with 


Ruthl ssly it searches each sleeping win- 


dow—one can all but see 


the sleepers 
the blankets inside—flits here 
and there, with the startling effect of a 
lantern slide, as though throwing 


between 


na iK 
a picture on to the banks, rather than 
revealing one; the ih suddenly leaves the 
little 


again, to light up next 


discovered village to its peace 
a lonely upland 
field where the mown hay lics in mounds 
as the harvesters left them at sundown 

with the idle reaping machine standing 


daylight. 
And over all a curious expression of the 


there clearer far than in the 
whole countryside lying under a spell, 
the spell of an enchanted sleep. 

losed his 
the night, and I, 
too, turned in to sleep, and with the 


But presently the showman <¢ 
magic apparatus fol 


morning came Albany, and my friend, 
the Artist, wailing for me at the gang- 
The jitney for Pittsfield, he said, 


Al- 


ready the passengers were climbing into 


was 


would be starting in a few minutes. 


their plac s, and, as it proved, we were 
only just in time to secure the last two 
the side of 
about to say, but, of course, and alas! 
I mean the chauffeur. We had the box- 
different from the box- 
seat of other days as De Quincey and 
Dickens and Washington 


Mark Twain knew it. 


seats, by the driver, [ was 


seat Sut 


how 
Irving, or 
There is no use 
denying that the human scene has suf- 
fered 
away of the old coachman, cabby, and 


a distressing loss in the passing 


stage-driver, and the coming of that very 
The 


horse, so to speak, is a human animal, 


cheap substitute, the chauffeur. 


and all men that deal with horses, now, 
alas! a dwindling minimum, are, what- 
ever the reason, attractively human as 


no other set of men are. The care of and 
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constant companionship with automo- 
hbiles influence. It is a 


case, I suppose, of the dyer's hand. The 


have no such 
machine becomes 
machine-like himself, hard and 
and cold, with little of that milk 
may say rum 


man who handles al 
clever 
or you 
of human kindness which 
has always run in the veins of the men 
who deal with horses. I have even no- 
ticed in men, once coachmen and stage 
drivers, whom the necessity of changed 
times has transformed into chauffeurs, a 
marked deterioration in the old kindly 
human qualities. They have caught the 
and that 
milk of human kindness seems to have 


contagion of their new calling, 


turned into gasolene. 

So it is vain to pretend that the chauf 
Pittsfield 
tried to think of it, was anything of 


feur of our “coach,” as we 


but a smart 
young mechanician with a chauffeur’s li- 
cense. Of the country he 
through he seemed to know little and 


“character,” anything 


dro e us 


care less, and we soon gave up asking 
him questions which he either couldn't 
or didn’t 
which, had we been behind four spank- 


care to answer; questions 
ing bays, with a much overcoated stage 
driver at our side, would have evoked a 
comment and racy 
stories. As it was, we sat, as on a swiftly 


stream of quaint 


propelled platform, and looked out on 
the country hurtling past us, limited to 


such satisfaction as it gave our eyes, 
and knowing little more about it than 
that it was made up of rather usual- 


As a matter of 
fact, the country between Albany and 
Pittsfield is not very striking in its char- 


looking fields and trees. 


acter just prosperous, rather prosaic, 
rolling farm land, and the broad, straight 
business-like road which for the greater 
part of the way sweeps through it does 
little to help it out in picturesqueness. 
Far off, indeed, in the distance, our eyes 
were gladdened by rounded and soaring 
outlines which told us that we were ap- 
proaching our promised land, and, as 
Albany fell farther behind us and Pitts- 
field the smoothed and 


drew nearer, 


rolled aspect of the landscape began to 
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give way to more rugged and friendly 
pastures, and the roadside to be fringed 
with very old and beautiful willows 

trees that, more than any other, give a 
sense of quaint age to a countryside. 
The road itself, too, began to grow less 
uncompromisingly straight, and = gen- 
erally we began to feel that we were 
getting into “the country” at last, as 
distinct from miles of prim, scientifically 





and “baited” our car with more gaso- 
lene. Our new chauffeur was a big, 
rough country fellow, who drove un- 
ceremoniously without hat, coat, or 
waistcoat—just shirt, pants, and one 
suspender for his costume. Once more 
recall that old pomp of beaver hat and 
innumerable capes on the box-seat! He, 
as I said, proved a little more human. 
Something of the kindness of the stable 
still clung to him, and he 
was able to gossip a little 
with us about the country 
we were passing through, 
pointed—with his whip, I 
had almost said!—to where 
the Shaker community of 
Lebanon lay, three or four 
miles north of us, and so 
on, but his interest in our 
interests soon died out, and, 
another passenger begin- 
ning to talk automobiles to 
him, we were disappointed 
to find that his heart was 
with carbureters and spark- 
plugs, after all. 

With our arrival at Pitts- 
field, a decorous city lying 
in the lap of many memories 
and many mountains, we 
had come to the real begin- 
ning of our trip, which was 
not designed to include the 
whole of the Berkshires, but 
which, leaving such haunts 
of fashion as Lenox to the 
south, was to take us north 
among the more rugged and 
less visited regions where 
unfashionable men and 
women in times past had 
contributed rather more 
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tilled farms. Also something more hu- 
man in the shape of a chauffeur joined 
us at what would in old times have been 
called a baiting-place, but now was 
merely a sort of junction for jitneys, and 
where, instead of making a change of 
horses, we made a change of chauffeurs, 


than their share to the mak- 

ing of their country. I 
should have liked to linger awhile in 
Pittsfield to salute memories and me- 
morial thresholds, which, while their 
laurels are, of course, immortally secure, 
are too infrequently decked by the 
violet of contemporary remembrance. 
Holmes and Longfellow and Bryant 


Pts Aan 


ie shia 














ACROSS THESE FIELDS WAS FOUGHT THE BATTLE OF 


are names, it is to be feared, found 
more often in guide-books and dry- 
as-dust histories of American litera- 


ture than on the lips of the present 


generation. Yet to an English memory 
that cherishes still the story of Iris in 
the “‘ Professor at the Breakfast-Table,”’ 
that finds the “‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn” 
still the most companionable of narrative 
poetry, and regards Bryant as a poet 
of nature whom Wordsworth would have 
gratefully recognized as an involuntary 
disciple, there was no little of a thrill 
in the thought that these friendly men- 
tors of one’s boyhood had once moved 
this pleasant little city as 
manly as the folk just at 


crossing 


about hu- 
the moment 
the street, still alive, and un- 


Why, Pittsfield is actually 


the scene of Elsie Venner, which I sup- 


immortal. 


pose ho one reads, but which I happen 
and the kindly 
little doctor lived for a while within two 
miles of the city. One of the most re- 
spectable hotels in 


vividly to remember; 


a city where, of 


course, all hotels are respectable, is 


BENNINGTON 


named “The Wendell,” after his sturdy 
grandfather, Jacob Wendell. 
East Street still 
house where Longfellow 
Old Clock on the Stairs,”” with the old 
clock still in it. Herman Melville, too, 
lived near by at Arrowhead; and Haw- 
“him even” once took the 
Pittsfield North 
Adams by stage-coach, as we were now 
about to take it by trolley. 

Yes! I learned at Pittsfield that the 
rest of our journey was to be by trolley. 
Erroneously, I had thought that it was 
to be by jitney all the way, and to this 
extent the title of this article is mislead- 
ing. Yet I have hopes that the reader 
will sympathize with the Artist and me 
in the found in the 
change of vehicle; and I hope I may be 
able to convey to him, too, the surpris- 


Then in 
the old 


wrote ‘“‘The 


there stands 


thorne 


road between and 


satisfaction we 


ing sense of quaintness the trolley gave 
us after our three hours in the jitney. 
Time, 
than 
tiquity is 


even, travels faster nowadays 
and, 


a thing of quicker growth. 


heretofore, therefore, an- 
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Even a trolley at express speed has 
already something of a venerable air; 
something human and comforting about 
it. We have been used to it so long that 
it has come to have something of the 
charm of the stage-coach, or, at least, 
the “‘omnibus.”’ So, with a welcome 
sense of safety from recent scientific in- 
ventions, we stepped into the, so to say, 
ivy clad trolley of the Berkshire Street 
Railway Company, at East Street, and 
proceeded to jog along at forty miles or 
so an hour right into the heart of the 
hills, hills doming swiftly into real moun- 
tains, hills and streams and lakes, and 
all thick with memories, in which, with 
an original combination of the historic 
and business senses, for which one can 
scarcely be too grateful, the Berkshire 
Street Railway Company has manifested 
an antiquarian solicitude which would 
delight the shade of Walter Scott. When 
you step aboard the car you are pre- 
sented with a blue folder with a two- 
inch-diameter red seal, suggesting that 
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Great Seal of England which James I] 
dropped into the Thames on his flight 
to France. “‘ Watch for the Red Seal” 
is the “legend” on the folder; and as 
you wind about the tracks that once 
were Indian trails you suddenly catch 
sight of tall, white-painted posts, bear- 
ing a sort of St. Andrew’s Cross on which 
appears a red disk, something like a 
circular saw, or those large adhesive 
wafers which English lawyers affix to 
their parchments. Each of these marks 
some spot where some great man or 
woman has lived, or some great deed 
“Pause, Stranger,” it 
though I am 
bound to say that the trolley does not 
pause. You catch a whiff of immortal- 
ity as you pass—after all, as I said, it 
is but Innocents Abroad a little ** speeded 


has been done. 


Says, “for here . 


up”’—and that is all the company can 
afford to give you at a fare so reasonable 
as thirty cents for almost as many miles. 

Yet, there were one or two places 
marked with “the Red Seal’’—of im- 


REMINISCENT OF ITS ENGLISH PROTOTYPE 
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where I should have liked to 
have the opportunity of stopping; and, 
if I may make a suggestion to the 
Berkshire Street 


mortality 


Railway Company, 
which, so far as it goes, has so wisely 
conceived of its “territory” as a his- 
torical museum, I would say that even 
its shareholders would profit by its issu- 
ing “stop-off” transfers at one or two 
points of its rapid pilgrimage. I could 
bear to speed by Colts, ille, for instance, 
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whence the road leads to Dalton, where 
paper has been made for over a century, 
and where the paper of our dollar and 
five-dollar bills is manufactured for the 
United States Government. Among 
those lonely hills and to the song of those 
mountain streams is the paper money 
of the United States so innocently cre- 
ated. The spot, too, which marks the 
dividing line between the water-sheds of 
the Housatonic and the Hoosae Rivers, 
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I could pass with comparative calm. But 
the lane that leads to Lanesboro Village, 
where Josh Billings was born, gave me a 
real pang to pass so swiftly by. Had I 
only been able to read the “Red Seal” 
sign quickly enough, I should certainly 
have pulled the cord and been set down 


THE OLD INDIAN FORD AT NORTH ADAMS 


by the roadside, among the silences of 
the hills, to walk leisurely, and with that 
grave reflectiveness of mood which only 
the memory of Yorick evokes in any 
land. Alas! poor Yorick, your imitators 
are paid a dollar a word where you were 
paid scarcely a cent. You planted the 
seed for all to grow the flower. Yet, who 
cares?—you least of all. The Berkshire 
Hills are your monument and remem- 
brancer. For your imitators one has al- 





ready, if so minded, to rummage the 
files of Sunday supplements and disap- 
pearing magazines. You have still for 
audience and immortality the morning 
laughter of the Berkshire Hills. 

As a Cheshire man, I should have 
liked, too, to stop off for a while at the 
cozy little village of Cheshire, 
for, like all the little towns 
and villages of the Berk- 
shires, as the general land- 
scape of the Berkshire hills 
themselves, it had so English 
a look that it was difficult 
to believe that one was not 
back home again in that 
pretty and comfortable Eng- 
lish county. Only an Eng- 
lishman, and particularly a 
Cheshire man, can appreciate 
to the full the significance 
of the incident for which this 
little town of Cheshire is 
famous in American history; 
for only an Englishman 
knows what “Cheshire 
cheese” means to an English- 
man. American visitors to 
London will reeall the historic 
tavern of that name—the 
tavern where “the great 
lexicographer” lorded it in 
his great arm-chair, and 
when, in a day, as he would 
have considered, of smaller 
men and degenerate talents, 
the fragile Ernest Dowson 
read for the first time, to his 
fellow s of the Rhymers’ ( ‘lub, 
his poem, “Cynara,” a poem 
different indeed from the 
great doctor’s poem on “The Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” and “London,” 
but a poem perhaps more secure of im- 
mortality among the great lyric poems of 
England. I mention the old tavern 
merely to emphasize that the cheese of 
Cheshire had, as it still has, a national 
importance, rivaled only by the cheese of 
Devonshire. There is an element of 
pathos, therefore, in the tribute which 
the colonists of Cheshire, Massachusetts, 
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offered to Thomas Jefferson in 1801. 
Like Anatole France’s juggler, they 


could think of only one way 
They did for him the one thing 
They 


So they 


him. 
they knew supremely how to do 
knew how to make cheese 
molded in a ¢ ider press a cheese weighing 
1,235 pounds, made from milk collected 
in one day from the Cheshire dairies, had 
it hauled by oxen to Hudson ferry, and 
carried thence to Washington. In those 
days Cheshire made as much as 200,000 
pounds of cheese annually, but now for 
cheese she has substituted iron ore, and 
sand for glass-making, one of the busiest 
industries in the Hoosac Valley. 

At Cheshire we feel for the first time 
what eall the “smell” of 
and about one is the sound 


one might 
mountains, 
of mountain streams running lonely fac- 
tories by their power, as one hears them 
in cotton - spinning Lancashire, in Eng- 
land, close by the spurs of the Yorkshire 


wolds—for all this part of the Berkshires 
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brings back memories of that early 
manufacturing England from which 


American industrialism learned its first 
fatal lessons. Grey lock, the Mont Blane 
of the Berkshires, is best approached 
from Cheshire by a trail of some four 
miles; though one does not get a really 


good view of it till one has passed 
Adams, a little town which, in its name, 
deliberately changed in 1778 from East 
Hoosack, still honors the wise and coura- 


Adams, 


and 


geous Samuel whose insistent 


common sense sturdy resolution 


were among the most masculine of the 
driving forces behind the Declaration of 
Independence. 

A little beyond Adams there is a lane 
the entrance to which is marked con- 
spicuously by the Red Seal, and perhaps 
of all places of pilgrimage in the Berk- 
shires this lane is that at which most of 
us nowadays would wish to stop, for up 
this lane the old house still stands in 
which was born the chief fighter in an- 
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other war of independence—Susan B. 
Anthony, one of half a 

demanded 
prophesied woman suffrage when even 


those dozen 


fighting - women who and 
to raise the question meant a real fight 

a fight, not a parade. Just beyond this 
illustrious lane-end one at last sees Grey- 
lock, ““unmixed with baser matter.” It 
is, they say, but 3,505 feet high, but for 
me that trigonometrical knowledge in no 
wise added to, or detracted from, the 
impression made upon me of a sacred 
hill that might well dominate the lives of 
generations born and dying beneath its 
shadow. I recalled Thoreau: “It 
as well to be educated in the shadow of 


were 


& mountain as in more classical shades. 
Some will remember, no doubt, not only 
that they went to the college, but that 
they went to the mountain.” 

Thoreau thinking of 
College, which later we 


Williams 


were to visit. 


was 


Meanwhile the trolley was resolutely 
climbing foot-hills, and rounding rocky 
corners, and making rapid pictures of 
long-skirted hills and a broad, flat val- 
ley, which narrowed, as three states 
prepared to meet together at one point 

Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York. 

Before we reached that point, how- 
ever, we had left the trolley at North 
Adams and started to walk to Williams- 
town and Williams College. North 
\dams has the real savor of a mountain 
town, a mill town, the hills at its back, 
and the working river at its feet. As we 
walked through it, and on toward Will- 
iamstown, a thunder-storm threw purple 


and 


mantles across the hills and jagged with 
lightning and wild summer rain the 
August day. We took shelter on a 
bridge, overshadowed with maples, the 
Hoosac River running beneath it, and 
it was not till the storm had subsided 
and we were once more on our way that 
we realized that we had just crossed the 
Old Mohawk Trail, the ford in the 
Hoosac River used by the Indians of the 


Five Nations on their trips from the 


Hudson to the Connecticut. 


Memories which are familiar to every 
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~~ 


the 


heroes of his country crowded about us 


American school - boy that loves 
as we took our way toward Williams- 
town, where our chief destination was, 
naturally, Williams College, towered 
over by Mount Williams, the college and 
the mountain alike keeping green the 
memory of Col. Ephraim Williams, who 
also built that brave little Fort Massa- 
chusetts which, one hundred and seventy 
Augusts ago, almost to the very day on 
which we walked by the meadows where 
it once stood, now a place of peace and 
corn, and de- 
Vaudreuil, 
eight hundred French regulars and In- 


waving was captured 


stroyed by General with 


brave defenders, including 
children, being marched 
Williams College it- 


self was very quiet with its green lawns 


dians—its 
women and 


away to Canada. 


and old buildings, as all universities are 
in vacation-time, as the Artist and I 
sauntered about it that afternoon, our 
thoughts of Bryant, who had once called 
it ‘“Gulielmopolis,” and of its great 
president, Mark Hopkins, being quite 
uninterrupted by the presence of living 
Mark Hopkins seems 
to have been one of those great school- 
masters whom one thinks of in the same 
class as Arnold of Rugby; and _ not 
Arnold himself has better stated the true 
principle of the difficult art of educating 
the young than he in his famous address 
1843. “They have 
come from the yeomanry of the coun- 
try,” he said, “from the plow and the 
workshops, with clean heads, and firm 
nerves, and industrious habits, and un- 


undergraduates. 


to the alumni in 


perverted tastes—in need, it may be, of 
polish, but susceptible of the highest. 

. . The progress of knowledge and im- 
provement is like the gradual accumu- 
lation of a pile to which every scholar 
may be expected to add something, as 
every Indian is have laid a 
stone upon the pile at the foot of Monu- 
ment Mountain, but in other respects 
it is more like the progress of a fire 


said to 


which is set at certain points and spreads 
Luther, and Bacon, and 
Newton, and Carey, and Samuel T. 


on every side. 
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Mills set 
any extent does something for the race, 
that kindled the 
blaze was but a spark and was lost in the 


fires, and he who does this to 


even though which 
brightness and the glow of the succeed- 
. The teacher is to 
make Nature the principle, and, as far 


ing conflagration. 


as possible, is to let Nature do her own 
teaching. Here are the means and 
apparatus to do this fully, and your 
course loses the character of mere book- 
learning. 

“The student is led to direct com- 
munion with Nature and with Nature’s 


God, and though you do not advance 


science immediately, yet you kindle 
fires. You incorporate your course 
into the very being. You awake 


thoughts and feeling ‘that shall perish 
never.” . 

From Williamstown we took the trol- 
ley once more, making for Bennington, 
where we arrived about dusk. Lexing- 
ton is hardly more significant in the 
story of the American Revolution than 
Bennington. The old bridge at the 
northern end of which Col. Ethan Allen 
posted his Bennington Sentinels, “the 
Green Mountain Boys” of Vermont, to 
defy the King’s writ of Sheriff Ten Eyck, 
is still there to be mused over by the 
pilgrim, and it is hard to realize, as in 
other such quiet places of green pastures 
and still waters, how serious and violent 
, spot it was on July 29, 1771. 

Colonel Allen’s proclamation, in an- 
swer to that of Governor Tryon of New 
York of a reward of £150 for his capture, 
and of £50 for the capture of each of his 
captains, is still a delight. 


Printed sentences of death [said he] are 
not very alarming. . . . If the 
sends his executioners, they have only to try 


governor 


the titles to see who shall prove the criminals 
and if the authorities of New 
York insist upon killing us to take possession 


and die first; 


of our vineyards, come on, we are ready with 


a game of scalping with them. 
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On the way to Bennington the trolley 
had allowed us a glimpse of the White 
Oaks Road up which, the historian of 
“the Red Seal” reminded us, the Ben 
nington men had marched in August, 
1777, to fight the British at Barrington. 
Two months after, Burgoyne’s men had 
walked along the same road as prisoners 
of war. One feels that Nature, roads and 
hills, and bridges and rivers and past 
ures, should herself show some marks of 
But, as 
the passage of Hannibal across the Alps 


the passage of events like this. 


has left those august watchers without a 
wrinkle across their brows, so is it with 
Bennington and the roads once so loud 
with “the drums and tramplings” of a 
tyranny that in vain marched against 
free men. 

At Bennington the weather 
turned so decidedly against us, 


had 
with 
great mantles of rain across the hills, and 
sweeping mists, and falling twilight, that 
had seen all there 
was to see of the Berkshires in that day 

So we boarded a quaint little steam-car, 
and coasted, rather by the force of grav- 


we decided we 


ity than steam, to Petersburg Junction, 
where we caught a train, dropping the 
Artist at Hoosac and taking me on to 
Troy, whence I managed to complete 
the circle of catching the night boat from 
Albany to New York. As I arrived there 
at breakfast-time, and saw subways and 
trolleys «nd overhead railways pouring 
forth their swarms of hurrying men and 
women, I looked into the tired and 
anxious faces and realized that even so 
swift and unceremonious a pilgrimage as 
I had just made into the quiet heart of 
nature was better than nothing; for not 
even all the clamor of crowds and the 
clangor of steam-drills could drown for 
me the sound of mountain rivers, or rob 
me of the huge friendship of Greylock 
laying a hand of reassurance on my 
shoulder, as I once more stepped out 
into a smaller world, 
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BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
_ upon a time he had been a time, and in his own country he had 
( white; you knew that. Gazing loved and been beloved of a woman. 
lown idly from’ the eminence of the  Frailty was her name. It had taken him 


Royal Mail in some azure roadstead of 
the islands, you may have seen him gaz- 
ing back at you as idly from the blister- 
ing deck of his schooner. 

As long as you cared to stare at him, 
He had nothing else 
He would be waiting for lighters 


he stared at you. 
to do. 
and 


rupted by the coming of your huge, 


lighter-boys, his business inter- 


smoke-grimed, iron-skinned bom-ship 
from the north; waiting silently and 
without pain till God chose to move you 
on again over the purple rim of the 
world—as one learns to wait in the 
Caribbees. 

Or again, you may have seen him as I 
aw him once, passing across the trade- 
wind in the swift splendor of a tropic 
dusk, his sails amazingly pink against a 
SCa colored like a peacock’s breast, his 
deck-load of fruit—limes and mangoes 
and shaddock river- 


giving back the level rays in a 


from the Guiana 
bottoms 
thousand tones of vert and chrome, a 
negro, his blue-black torso naked to the 
waist, standing at the wheel behind him, 
and another as red as raw gold paring 
yams on the house. Like another argosy 
of gold and gossamer she passed swiftly 
away and vanished in the deepening 
shadows where the mountain of Grenada 
burned, faint and fainter, above the on- 
rushing night. 

And to the last, 1 am sure, Johnson 
there unstirring, his forearms 
crossed on his sleeping-box and his large, 
brown, heavy-lidded eyes fixed upon us 
with an expression of somnolent disdain. 

He had been a white man once upon 


leaned 


an absurdly long time to find this out. 
He might have done something violent. 
In place of that he vanished. First there 
was the briefest sort of an interview, in 
which he pointed out to her with a pas- 
sionate and prophetic clarity the inev- 
itable course of all her future career, and 
then, as I say, he vanished, quietly, com- 
pletely, and came away to be a white 
man all alone. Had you told him now 
that he was no better than a Quashie 
black man, that already he had fallen 
under another, the darker and yet more 
blighting dominion of a ship, I am sure 
he would have laughed at you. 

As to the schooner, she, too, was an 
exile. I cannot say where she had come 
from, precisely, but from the curve of her 
cutwater and the set of her masts, divid- 
ing the room fairly, like the eyes in a 
man’s face, I can make a guess that in 
her early days she had gone home to 
with her 
black hull full of groundfish and the rime 


Provincetown or Gloucester 
of the Georgias frosting her bows. 

But now she was white, as white as a 
northern snowbank from water to tops, 
as befits an exile trading in the islands of 
pitiless light, He kept her well, that 
must be admitted. He used to say of her 
that many men had had her; that now, 
when the charm of her youth was gone 
a far land 
where no one knew her, a bit the worse 


and she had come to him in 


for wear, just a bit passé, you under- 
stand, he would be good to her. And as 
he said this he allowed a faintly ironical 
smile to play about the corners of his lips 
and shrugged his 


shoulders ever so 
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slightly, as if he were thinking perhaps 
not quite of her, but of some one else 

\ ship, at best, is a queer kind of 
I am inclined to believe there 
than this 
Lovely, yes; 


woman. 


Was never a queerer one 


schooner of Johnson’s. 
illogical, cro¢ hety, stubborn, and (as it 
turned out One has 


heard of man-killing ships, of ships with 


infinitely jealous. 


a taste for a certain wind and a distinct 
aversion to all others, of ships willing and 
unwilling, faithful, treacherous, and of 
But I, at least, 
have never heard of another craft that, 


ships prone to nostalgia. 


taking an unaccountable dislike to a 
certain place, refused consistently there- 
after to be lured or dragged or driven 
into the neighborhood of that place. 
Call it coincidence, if you will. John- 
son did, at first. But the fact remains 
that for a space ranging upward of fif- 
teen months the British island of Do- 
minica was dropped from the schooner’s 
the 


cocoa-palms parading the beach looked 


more or less regular route of call; 
out no longer in the dawn to find her 
slim, snowy presence at rest upon the 
the the 


voice of “ Bigboy” Johnson heard again 


mirror of roadstead, nor was 
over the tinkling glasses in the green, 
sepulchral cavern of Sutro’s warehouse 
on the quay at Roseau. 

Neither was it any fault of Johnson’s, 
Indeed, Sutro’s last 
words as he stood on the beach were, “I 
say, old man, you won’t fail me?”” And 
to him, from the dinghy that drew away 


nor of his factor’s. 


swiftly under the strong oar-strokes of 
black Siza and gold-red "Ti Josef, John- 
rolling back: “My 


Look for me the first 


son’s words came 
word on it, Sutro! 
week in July!” 
When it came as far as the third week in 
July, the factor took himself to the corru- 
vated-iron cable-office. But send where 
he might—Bridgetown, French Islands— 
Port of Spain 


news of Johnson and the schooner. None 


no one could give him 


of them was aware that at that moment, 
in the blind, the 
Grenadines, Johnson and his boys were 


Ww hite loneliness of 


“sweating blood” to get the vessel off 
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the sandy beach where, most unaccount- 
ably, on the brightest of moonlit nights, 
she had somehow managed to run herself 
aground. 

Late that year, toward the end of the 
Sutro cablegram which 
found Johnson lying behind the mole at 
Bridgetown, Barbados. It read: 


rains, sent a 


Important you should call here earliest 
opportunity. 

The same evening he had an answer: 
JOHNSON. 


Am sailing immediately. 


It is not a long run from Barbados 
hours at 


sixty 
Little more than 
that had elapsed when he received the 
wire: 


the worst. 


Disabled; have put in Fort-de-France. 


The factor began to lose patience. 
Three days later the cable gave him to 
know, briefly, that with a 
broken steering-gear, had taken a tow 
back to Barbados. 


Once after that, when winter was gone 


Johnson, 


and the rains set in again, Sutro went up 
the pig-littered alley to the cable-office. 
Most 


immediately. 


important you should call here 


he sent into the unknown. 
Immediately. 


This time Johnson answered from the 
water-front at Demerara in British 
Guiana, on the mainland: 

Just now loading jute for Dominica. Will 
sail in three day Ss. 


And this time it was the whip-end of 
the spring hurricane that caught him 
off the coast of St. Vincent and sent the 
and 


home, ragged 
splintered, and her cargo fit only for the 


schooner limping 


ministrations of the underwriters, into 
the basin at Bridgetown. 

This time, at least, you will say it was 
not her fault. A matter of coincidence, 
pure and simple, a catastrophe which 
would have occurred to the schooner had 
she been steering to any one of a dozen 


other islands in the archipelago. . . . I 
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am sure Johnson called it nothing but 
that as vet No, as yet his proud, dis 
dainful spirit would “have no truck with 
He probably laughed to him- 
self in that indolent, sardonic way of his 
as, lying full length on the deck-house 
through the watches of a white night, he 
listened to "Ti Josef, the red boy from 
Catholic Guadeloupe, and John Bull, the 
brown boy from Episcopalian Grenada. 


niggers. 


comparing murmurous theories and sus- 
picions in the waist below him. 

The good Protestant expressed it as 
the had 
that some old black witch- 
had set a the 
schooner’s coming—a long, low, heath- 


his opinion that island been 
‘* dressed’: 
doctor soreery against 
en-hearted rigamarole of ““Obeah-bags”’ 


and “spell-water” and the bodies of 
drowned cockroaches. 

At all of this the good Catholic would 
shake his head, and lift his eyes to the 
topsails swimming small and pale against 
the moonstruck sky. And then, moved, 
perchance, by a sense of her soaring and 
majestic mien, he would begin to recite 
the dogma of the “devil-woman” 
La Guiablesse 

As he spoke, making the sign of the 
cross from time to time over his naked 
breast, his voice seemed to emerge by 
degrees from his throat and hang before 
his palate, advancing and receding in the 
bony roof of his mouth with a monoto- 
nous beat of syllables, like the rhythm of 
a wide and shallow drum pounding in 
the heart of a jungle night. 

And one saw the tall, sleek, satiny 
the 


soundlessly in 


moving 


hush of 


goblin - woman, 


the 


woman, 
white 
noon... . 

“La Guiablesse! Ah owi!” 

Squatting on the moonlit deck, his 
gold-red body swaying slowly, his head 
thrown back, and his eyes fixed upon the 
vossamer flesh of that towering and lone- 
ly creature, the ship, the grandchild of 
the Congo repeated it again and again: 
“La Guiablesse! La Guiablesse!”’ 

Johnson, sprawled on the 
laughed silently to himself and shook 
his large, 


house, 


unkempt head, as much as to 
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’ beat that, now? A 
white man will never be able to get at 
the bottom of these children of darkness 


say, “Can you 


never!” 

But once, when on a night like this 
the schooner was standing north for 
Marie Galante, and a little to the west 
of them Dominica itself lay outspread 
in full, pale view. Johnson forgot to 
laugh. 

He had been watching it for an hour, 
perhaps, his eyes half closed and his chin 
propped in the hands. 
Buried in fancw~ he had been thinking 
how like an animal it looked, sleeping 


heels of his 


there on the sea; one protruding, velvet 
hip, a gaunt barrel, a high bulwark of 
shoulder, a short, thick paw shielding 
the slumbering head. Beyond the veil of 
his reverie the voice of "Ti Josef carried 
on and on, advancing and receding, 
touching with its colorless and insidious 
pulsations the nervous fibers of the man 
who had been white: 


a half- 


strangled oath and thrust his head over 


Johnson roused himself with 


the edge of the house 

“Quit it!” he yelled. “TI tell you, quit 
it!” 

In the bland light he saw their faces 
lifted, their thick, brown lips half parted, 
their disconcerted eyes scrutinizing him 
palely. : 

“Good God Almighty! All this infer- 
nal clap-trap! This jungle-nigger babble 
that never ends!” 

His discomfort increased; 

“Look here! I’ve had enough of it. 
I'll show you. When we’re cleared in 
Marie Galante Ill bring her back here 
and go in to that Under- 
I'll run her into the roads there, 


island. 
stand? 
fair and square, and we'll hear the end 
of this. Now that’s enough!” 

Turning away, he rolled over on his 
back again and stared at the sky. His 
face reddened slowly under its tan. 

“Say!” he muttered. “T’'ll be getting 
as bad as a nigger.” 

He was ashamed of himself without 
quite knowing why, and altogether un- 
comfortable. 
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“What the devil? What's ailing me?” 


[ have the story of what happened in 
Demerara six months later from a man 
named Malverde. Malverde, a mulatto, 
half-owner and manager of a large 
chandlery establishment in River Street, 
is a person of education and of consid- 
erable native acumen. Of his shrewdness 
in the way of judging character it is 
enough to say, perhaps, that he has 
prospered in a credit business on a tropi- 
cal river. When he says that there had 
heen a great change m Johnson since 
his last appearance in the river (some 
eight or nine months before) one may 
be sure he knows what he is talking 
about. 

He says he was shocked. After the 
custom, he had Johnson up to the cool 
Captains’ Room on the second floor of his 
emporium. There, ministered to by the 
soft-footed China boy, it was their habit 
to talk, lazily and at large, surrounded 
by the wide, uneasy hush of the city 
noon, toying half-heartedly with the 
mist-rimed glasses of lime-and-rum till 
the breeze sprang up again and business 
affairs became tolerable. 

Malverde had always liked Johnson; 
that is to say, he had always trusted him, 
admired him, and perhaps envied him a 
little that quality of aloof disdain, of 
cool and painless separation from the 
ambitions and complexities of life, and 
especially from that particular group of 
human aspirations conveniently sym- 
bolized in 


‘ 


“wine, women, and song.” 

“But he was not the same chap, sir. 
Jolly quick I saw that. By two 
o'clock in the afternoon, I give yeu my 
word, he was drinking like a lord, like a 
lord, sir.” 

He had not begun his lordly drinking 
right away, it seems. For a while, in the 
languorous twilight of the room, he had sat 
in his long chair listening to Malverde’s 
small-talk, curiously mute, gray, inat- 
tentive, relaxed. So he had continued, 
according to the evidence, until Mal- 
verde began to “talk business.” Of 
course, the ship-chandler had something 


in train for him (had been awaiting his 


arrival for a month, in fact). 

“T understand,” he said to Johnson, 
“that your factor, Sutro, is on the look- 
out for a deal in jute just now. I happen 
to have the goods in hand. You could 
take it on in the stream and be at 
Dominica in six days’ time, and a jolly 
pretty thing for all concerned. What?” 

Johnson, still stretched out in his at- 
titude of somber separation, gazed at the 
ceiling and answered, slowly. 

“No,” he said. “* You’re one jump too 
late, Malverde. Sutro’s had that fixed 
up in Barbados—almost a month ago. 
Thom & Knight handled it.” 

The ship-chandler was surprised and 
disconcerted. _ He was more deeply 
shocked than before. Having Sutro’s 
week-old letter in his pocket, he was in 
a position to know that Johnson had told 
a lie. Being a business man and at the 
same time a gentleman, he could do no 
more than mention the fact of the letter 
as casually as possible, with the still 
more casual comment that there must 
have been some mistake—somewhere or 
other—on Johnson’s part. And now, the 
misapprehension having been cleared up, 
what did he say to the proposition? 

But Johnson had got up and gone to 
the balcony. There he stood staring out 
over the house-tops to where his 
schooner lay at anchor in the stream, 
staring at her (as Malverde expresses it) 
‘in the rummest way imaginable.”” The 
ship-chandler began, as he says, to be 
“a bit fed up with it.” 

“Well,” he persisted, coughing slight- 
ly behind a hand, “and what do you 


say?” 


Johnson heard him. Coming back 
from the balcony, he resumed his chair 
and lifted the glass of lime-and-rum 
which the China boy had just refilled. 
His face was the color of ivory, and his 
teeth seemed to be knocking gently to- 
gether. 

“What do I say?” he echoed. “I say 
that this is damn good stuff, Malverde, 
old man!” 

With that he drained it and clapped 
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his hands for the boy again. His course 
best be left to the 


ship-chandler’s words and the gesture 


from then on may 
vith which he accompanies them: 

“You may imagine, sir. I was quite 
helpless. I am not prepared, here, in my 
own house, as you might say, to—well 


lock on the 


And by two o'clock, as ] say, sir, he Was 


to put a sideboard 
quite thoroughly befuddled.” 

In the end Malverde had to ask him 
to go. Some of his more respectable 
clients were coming into the place, and 
Johnson had begun to mumble into his 
half-coherent 


woman 


glass—an interminable, 


rigamarole about a named 
\Minna, a woman who had deceived him, 
him, and somehow, 
ncomprehensibly, driven him out to this 
God-forsaken hole of the world. When 
he had been sober he had stared at his 
drunk he talked 
He continued to talk 


ibout her when the ship- handler, hav- 


‘** double-crossed ” 


ship; when he was 


ibout a woman. 
ng received no reply to his request that 
he get out, and being withheld by some 
remnant of friendly shame from having 
the China boy do it, led him in person 
down the dark back stairs of the estab- 
lishment. 

In the close, sticky gloom of the de- 
scent his voice echoed, loud and full of 
It was evident that his mind 
had relapsed into the past. He told this 
imagined woman that she might go the 
that it 
with this one, but 


self-pity. 


might be 
that 
would be a next one not quite so nice, 


Vay she had chosen, 
nice now there 
and a next one, and so on, down and 
down and down, till she came to the end 
of her rope. 

Malverde had him out of the back 
door by that, and into the blank sun- 
light of the dock. 
done with him. 


But he was not yet 
Johnson, holding the 
door open with one hand and imprecat- 
ing him wildly with the other, addressed 
him with glazed and evidently unseeing 
eyes. 

“And when you come to the end of 
your rope, I know how it ‘ll be, Minna, 
my girl! You'll come crawling back to 
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me, and Vil have to be good t« Vol 

Yes, damn my soul 
Malverde tells me he got the door 


closed then. 
Shameful ? 


Rather! We had alway ‘ 


been friends. I give you my word I 


should jolly well rather have lost a hun 


dred pounds—a thousand 

But as it turned out, the rupture in 
that five-year-old friendship, distressing 
as it had been, was not complete. On the 


Malverde 


met Johnson on the sea-wall, where he 


evening of the day following, 


had gone to hear the band. 

I say they met. In reality it was not a 
question of meeting. Johnson, overtak 
ing him from the rear, gave him a 
friendly greeting and fell in step. | 
became evident to Malverde that one of 
two things had happened: either John 
son had been so far gone yesterday that 


the whole episode had failed to leave a 


trace in his memory, or else he had come 
so low that it made no difference. Per 


haps the truth lay between them 

If he recollected anything, Johnson's 
only reference to it was hidden in the 
casual bit of information which he of- 
fered as they walked along. 


“Tve had the fever. Don't know 
whether you knew, Malverde Yes, 
seven weeks of it. Bad time. I don’t 


amount to much these days.” 

The other, always a gentleman, and 
not entirely certain as to what was ex- 
pected of him, murmured that he was 
sorry to hear it. 

* But then,” he went on, “it was long 
overdue you. You're apt to be a jolly 
sight better for it in the long run. Cleans 
the blood out.” 

Yes.” Johnson 
thoughtfully. 
their white-garbed figures floating ghost 
“Yes,” he re- 
“it’s cleaned my blood out, | 
washed out all the old red things 


nodded his head 
They walked on in silence, 


like through the gloom. 
peated, 
GUESS; 
that trouble a man, that keep him rest 
and 
white. 


and well 


Yes, I suppose I’m all right now. 


less uncomfortable, 


[ suppose I’m branded now—as good as 


a Creole now, I guess.” 
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He said this, not with his old laugh 
and shrug of irony, but as a matter of 
fact, wistful, and at the same time ac- 
quiescent. Put rather more at his ease 
by the tone, the ship-chandler suggested 
that they take a seat. They found one 
not far from the band-stand, where an 
artificial twilight flowed over them from 
the clustered ares. 

“T say”’—Malverde returned to the 
subject which, as a man of business, he 
could not very well afford to abandon 
“and what about the little matter for 
our friend Sutro? You'll remember we 
were speaking of it yesterday when—ah 

we were interrupted, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know.”” Johnson looked 
at him calmly. “I didn’t know we were 
And I had it in my head, 
somehow, that I told you I couldn’t do 
it—couldn’t go to that island.” 

“Ah?” Malverde was taken by sur- 
“By Jove! I did not know. 
There has been some trouble with Sutro? 
I had not heard.” 

“No, no trouble with Sutro. 
simple matter of geography. 


interrupted. 


prise. 


It’s a 
Being an 
island, a man’s got to go there in a ship, 
and if a man’s ship won’t go to that 
He lifted his 
palms, as much as to say, “Why, there 


vou are. 


particular island, why 


Malverde was at a loss. As he puts it: 
“Fancy my position. We had 
Well, sir, to make a long 
story short, I told him quite frankly that 
he had been drinking too much.” 


Even at this charge, bald as it was, 


been 
friends. 


His calm 
grew, if anything, deeper, more solici- 


Johnson betrayed no anger. 


Leaning over and 
tapping Malverde’s knee with a fore- 
finger, he went on: 


tous, more indecent. 


“Do you know what happened the last 
time I tried to go there in the schooner? 
No? Well, Tl tell you. She tried to 
kill me, in broad daylight, in cold blood. 
No doubt of it. There were witnesses. 


Ask Siza. Ask John Bull.” 


He paused, net so much for effect, but 
as if to pin the other down the more 
firmly with his long, solicitous forefinger. 
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“Tt was like this,” he went on. “I was 
coming out of Marie Galante in ballast. 
I said to myself, * Now I'll see what there 
is in all this claptrap about that island 
and this ship and me.’ I don’t know 
whether you knew, Malverde, but there 
had been a lot of talk. Among the nig- 
gers. I had a little boy from the French 
islands called "Ti Josef. He 
worst. He her La 
Well, it’s hard to make you understand; 
I haven't the words. But you got the 
feeling, anyhow, to hear him, that that 
schooner was really a woman, or more 
like the spirit of a woman, a tall, white, 
beautiful, and bedeviling woman—and 
That she 
wanted me to herself; that she kept her 
woman's eye on me; that she had me, 
well, let’s say, pretty well under her 
thumb. And that, woman-like, there was 
something in Dominica she mistrusted 


was the 


called Guiablesse. 


that J was the one bedeviled. 


in connection with me, you understand. 
Sounds silly! But hang it!” 

Johnson edged an inch or so nearer on 
the bench. 

“Listen, Malverde. I came out of 
Marie Galante and laid south by east, 
thinking to fetch around the south’ard 
end of Dominica. ‘Once for all! I said. 
"Ti Josef came to me. ‘Don’t do it! he 
said. He you 
that, Malverde, scared to death. 
could see it in his eyes. 


could see 
You 
If a red boy 
could grow white, he was white. He fell 
to work crossing himself; got down on 
his knees and begged me not to do it.” 
“IT wouldn’t listen. I'll never forget 
I wouldn’t listen to him. I thought I 
knew everything. Coming clear of the 
south’ard end of Dominica, I hailed all 
hands to stand by to luff. I put the helm 
hard a-weather. ‘Once for all!’ I said. 
“Well, she came around—slow- 
slow. I remember the French boy beg- 
ging, ‘Don’t do it, sir! but just then my 
eye fell on a free end of the main-boom 
lacing afoul the galley pipe. I didn’t 
want the galley pipe carried away when 
she jibed over, you know, and I yelled 
at Josef to clear it; he was nearest. He 
looked at the house, but he never moved. 


was scared- 


too 
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I was mad. But there was no time. She 
was still coming around—slow. Seeing 
him still standing there, scared stiff, I 


suppose, [ ran and jumped on the house 


myself. I guess that jarred him, for he 


was right after me, squealing something 
hout his Guiablesse, his interminable 
ra thlesse. 

“Well, she must have come faster all 
of a sudden I didn’t see, but I heard 
Siza yell. I knew I fell flat, right flat 


And as I went I felt 
the boom going over me: I felt the wind 
of it, I tell you, on the back of my neck 


down on the house. 


hish! Wicked! Yes, | Was too quick 
for her. But if you knew how wicked it 
Wa and how deliberate! 


“When she fetched up I thought she’d 
| got on my 
‘Where's Josef?’ 
Siza and John Bull were look- 
ing alee with their mouths open. And 
when I looked there I knew where "Ti 
Josef had fone Tle hadn't been quick 


( nough, Vou see 


tear the mast out ot her 
feet and looked around 


[ asked 


“We never got him. That boom must 
have broken his back like a wheat-straw 
We came about and looked for him, but 
He had begged me 
not to do it, begged me on his two knees. 
And I wouldn't listen. And he got what 


was meant for me! I laid a course 


we never got him 


for Bridgetown. That was where I had 
the fever : 
In the filled 


diffused and inconsequential sound—the 


following silence, with 


vagrant, brassy pulse of music, the slow 


slapping of surf, the shuffling of feet, and 


low confusion of promenaders’ voices, 


Johnson sat staring down at his own 
knees 
“Why 2”? he asked, at length. “What 


is it in that island?” 
“Perhaps it’s a woman.” For the first 
time in their acquaintance a hint of 
irony crept into the mulatto’s voice. 
Johnson lifted his eyes and looked at 
the ship chandler, calmly. “A woman? 
No, there’s nothing in that, Malverde. 
I It sounds like the cheapest sort of 
know—but I I'm 


yuess 


melodrama, I 
wit 
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done women, Malverde.”’ 
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He went on without passion or espe 
cial emphasis 

“Have you ever heard of what they 
call the ‘double standard of morality’ 
the one for men and the other for wom- 
en? Weil, anyway, I used to be down 
on it. | 
seemed to me unfair and abominable and 


used to argue for hours: it 


indecent. Until I ran up against it 


nearer No, Mal- 


I'm done with women. 


well—imuch home. 
verde, | 


And SO 


His voice died out 


YueSS 


He got to his feet 
abruptly, awkwardly, his face flushing 
in the faint light 
“By jingo!” he 
I I'll be damned!” 
Malverde beheld a 


stranger turning out of the crowd. He 


“Well, 


stammered 
Looking up, 


saw a typical British Colonial padding 
forward in his slightly bulging linen suit, 
a large white Panama pushed back on 
his thinning hair, a cigarette dependent 
between his drooping mustaches, and the 
black - cotton umbrella 


never - failing 


And he, too, was 


and, “‘I 


tucked under his arm. 
exclaiming: “By Jove!” 
Bigboy! I'll be damned! 


ac See here,” he 


say, 


went on, as he shook 
Johnson’s hand. “Ive a bone to pick 
You had my letter?” 
“Letter?” Johnson echoed 
“At Grenada. I heard 
looked for there in June.” 
“No, I was down with the fever in 
Barbados. No, I didn’t get your letter.” 
Johnson shook his head. 


he shifted, “you know Malverde, don’t 


with you. 


you were 


* By the way,” 


you? Malverde, you're acquainted with 
Sutro?” 
At the name of the Roseau factor 


Malverde was on his feet. 
“Oh, by George! Surely!” 


showing his extremely white teeth. “ By 


He smiled, 
correspondence, though—in a business 
way. Charmed!” 

And then, breaking in smoothly on the 
other’s return of the compliment: 

“T say, Mr. Sutro, you'll be glad to 
know I have that little matter of jute 
in hand now. As I was saying to Big- 
boy 








Gr 
Gr 
— 


“Yes, yes, indeed!” It was Sutro’s 
turn to interrupt. “Quite right, surely; 
Thanks, 
awfully. And now, Bigboy, I'm amazed. 
I That puts another light on the mat- 
ter, altogether. So you hadn't my letter 

at all! Mmmm! So! By Jove!” 


Naturally the ship-chandler’s feelings 


but to-morrow—to-morrow! 


were not of the pleasantest, but, being a 
gentleman and feeling himself “quite 
obviously a bit in the way,” he made his 
excuses and departed. As he moved off, 
however, down the turf-covered em- 
bankment in the shade of the double row 
of mahogany-trees, he could not help 
catching the sound of Johnson’s voice, 

“*W-h-a-t?”’ 

It was not loud. Against the back- 
ground of all the .small, chaotic mur- 
murings of the night it sounded scarcely 
more than a whisper. And yet it had in 
it a quality, somehow, of stentorian and 
commanding appeal: 

“W-h-a-t? S-u-t-r-o!” 

Malverde took a tram home to his 
lodgings in Queen Street and went to bed 
and to sleep. It could not have been 
more than five in the morning, tree-frogs 
piping and the night mist still overhang- 
ing the canals, when he was aroused by 
a voice and a thumping on his blinds. 
At such an hour the complaisance of 
even the most complaisant man is apt 
to be at its lowest ebb. 

Nor was Johnson’s proposal, called in 
through the blinds, calculated to restore 
it, being no less than this—that he, Mal- 
verde, should turn out, dress himself, 
and come down to his warehouse in 
River Street. At five in the morning! 
What Johnson wanted was salt fish (a 
two hams, a dozen of 
tinned milk, and fifty kilos of yams. 
And all this immediately! In an hour’s 
time, he said, he must be out of the river. 

“But my—my dear chap!” The ship- 
chandler, pale-pajamad and _ irate, let 
out his exasperation. “But my dear 
chap!” he called through the blind. 
“You can’t be serious. You can’t be off 
like this. My jute! What of my jute? 


For of course it’s Dominica?” 


small quantity), 
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“Who said so? Who said it was—that 
island? Hush up! My men are here, 
waiting; so for Heaven’s sake don’t go 


off half-cocked like that any more. And 


get a move on. Come!” 


“But my jute!” the other continued 
“And Sutro! Take my word 
for it, when Sutro hears of this 


to insist. 


“Sutro is here with me.” 

Malverde, peeping through the blind, 
was disconcerted, puzzled, and more 
than ever “fed up with it all.” He began 
to dress hastily, however, calling out 
from time to time: “Yes. Well, well! 


Presently! 


Presently!” 


About the departure of any ship, any 
fragile, man-made shell whatever of skin 
or wood or iron, wheeling outward, with- 
drawing, diminishing, merging by im 
perceptible degrees with the mystery 
and the brooding and implacable im 
mensity of the ocean, there can never 
fail a sense of romance, a moment in 
stinct with the illusion of wild and ad 
venturous heroism touched with pathos. 

About the departure of Johnson’s 
ship in the heart of the dead-hot tropic 
dawn there was all this, and there was 
something more, a kind of an especial 
pomp and circumstance of mystery, of 
blind presumption and confidential haste. 

Even to Malverde there came a mo 
mentary sense of poetic and uneasy 
wonder as he stood with Sutro on the 
mud -caked dock, watching Johnson 
away. It crowded out even his disgrun- 
tlement, dulled even the edge of his re- 
sentment at what he called “being kept 
so infernally in the dark about the whole 
bally undertaking.” For a moment, as 
the schooner, swingly slowly across the 
stream, came in strong silhouette against 
the flaming mountain of dawn, he was 
moved by a sense of admiration, fore- 
boding and pity. For she rode high on 
the water, as light and unreliable as a 
feather. Johnson had come into the 
river laden down. Now, in his haste, he 


had not so much as a bag of sand in her. 
Malverde mentioned it to Sutro in a 
tone half-petulant, half-awed. 


























“LA 


He'll be 


to lose her before 


“It’s quite mad! jolly 


rile ky, 


you know, not 
he’s hall 
vain.” 


somber gaze 


there—and himself in the bar 


remMoy ing bis 
* But, 


matters 


said Sutro, not 
from the schooner. 
fter all, I ean’t say that it 
much Blast it!’ 

And 
dumfounded to see a large, bright, per 
fectly 


Malverde, glancing around, Was 


spherical tear-drop trembling in 
The ship 
Che 


were 


the corner of the man’s eye 


chandler was embarrassed thing 


as it un- 
leathe ry; bald 
Sutro 


moisture away with a pudgy 


wis so unexpected, SO 
called for, in a paunchy, 
pated 


| fare tor like Sutro. 
truck the 


island 
hand 

“Confound it! Malverde, but 
No end! 
told him, Malverde!” 

ae heg } Shouldn’t have told 
him—what?”’ 

“Why, bless my heart!” Sutro 


blinked his eyes with an apologetic recol 


I liked 
I shouldn't 


that chap! have 


1) irdon? 


lection “You don’t know, do you? | 


say, the sun begins to tell a bit. If we 
could = get 


W here Vv‘ 


under cover somewhere 
might talk... .What?... Oh, 
thanks Quite right!” And, giving a 
last look at 


more than a 


the schooner, already no 
vague loom on the farther 
reaches of the muddy, red-flecked river, 
he turned and followed the other into 
the shadow of the great, cool warehouse. 
“Yes, a blasted awkward, deplorable 
business for all concerned!” 

For an hour his voice could be heard, 
occasional and floating 
down from the latticed balcony of the 


Captains’ Room. 


fragmentary, 


But you may fancy my posi- 
An island 


And for upwards of a year. 


tion. My responsibility. 
of that sort. 

Yes, that was all quite natural. | 
was her only point of departure. She 
had been to the Royal Mail in New 
York. Quite natural. It known 
there that I was her husband’s factor in 
the islands. What more logical? 
But Malverde, I 


always looking for the beggar to turn up 


was 


you must see, was 
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any moment, 


And so I would tell her; 


‘This week,’ [ would tell her, or ‘Some- 


time within a fortnight, surely’... . Yes, 
a blasted awkward bit of business for 
the lot of us, IL say.... Thanks! Make 


the better part soda if you will. 


It grew toward night of the third day. 
The 


low to the western water, it had seemed 


sun had set, or, rather, swinging 
of a sudden to let go and plunge, a sullen, 
red, lopsided plummet, beneath the sur- 
For a moment a dome of 
pinkish light stood up half-way to the 
zenith in the eastern heaven; 


face of the Sea 


for a mo 


ment its effulgence warmed the wind 
ward slopes of the waves and touched 


the the 


then abruptly it gone, 


with rose spiring canvas of 


schooner: Was 
too, and an imme isurable shadow over- 
lay the ocean 

John Bull, the brown boy, came aft 
along the weather-side of the house 

“Yes, sah,” he began, addressing him 
self to the master at the wheel, his head 
bowed in the extremity of diffidence 
Beg pahdan, sah; but thaih 
land, sah | 
sah, but just when the 
sun he da go set [ think [ see a land thaih 
Yes, sah?” 

From his seat on the wheel-box John- 
son gave him the grudging and watchful 
He had seen the land 
himself, a tiny pyramid of rose glimpsed 


yes, sah. 


was a land, sah—some 


can’t rightly say, 


to leewud? 


assent of a nod. 


for a moment on the western sky-line, 
their first landfall the 
And since then he had been waiting to 


among islands. 
hear of it, preparing himself for the in- 
evitable, recurrent question 

The brown boy returned to the shy 
attack: 

“Tean’t rightly say, sah, but that land 
thaih he da go very much like 
Morne Agarou, sah. Very much like 
St. Vincent, sah. Yes, sah?” 


And again, evading his eyes by star- 


look 


ing hard at the deck, Johnson gave him 
When 


he looked up he saw that Siza, the Bar- 


the constrained assent of a nod. 


badian, had come noiselessly to stand 
behind his mate. The black had more 
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dignity and self-assurance by half than 
the mixed-blood; he had gone to the 
board-schools in Bridgetown and_ his 
English was excellent, with a strong 
flavor of Piccadilly. 

“We would be obliged, sir,” he said, 
speaking quietly over John Bull’s shoul- 
der, “to know where we are bound, sir.”’ 

“Bound, eh?” Johnson regarded them 
* Bound, eh?” 
feet. “By heavens!” he muttered, 
“if you will have it out of me, why 
And then, for perhaps the tenth time 


angrily. He got to his 


in the course of the voyage, the de- 
termination went out of him, and, lift- 
ing an arm, he waved it savagely toward 
“To the north’ard! We're 
bound to the north’ard, I tell you! Now 
look here, the two of you. I don’t want 


the bows. 


you loafing around. Do something! 
Take a lick at the pump. The pump. 
D’you hear?” 

He turned his back on them. 

*'They’re like children,” he told him- 
self. The thought gave him no comfort. 

Letting himself down on the wheel- 
box once more, he fell into a prolonged, 
sardonic reverie. 

“What a damned fool I am!” he mut- 
tered from time to time. 

At rest so, he looked worn and ema- 
ciated. His face was bloodless under its 
tan, lending the skin a yellow cast. A 
three days’ growth of beard deepened 
the hollows under his cheek-bones. The 
fever, not wholly gone out, had returned 
a little during the voyage, giving to his 
mind at times a queer slant of flighti- 
ness, and this reverie into which he had 
fallen on each succeeding night, followed 
on each succeeding night the same un- 
varying course to the same invariable 
end 

The darkness deepened. The schoon- 
er’s wake became visible, stretching 
away, glimmering, corruscating, a dozen 
ecable-lengths to the south. From the 
waist came in monotonous pulsations the 
clank and sough of the bilge-pump, and 
the muffled, melancholy chanty that 
went with the work. 

“What a damned fool I am!” Johnson 


repeated from time to time, nodding his 
head in the same self-pitying, sardonic 
abstraction. 

He got up and, leaving the wheel, went 
forward. At the break he paused to 
tell Siza to take the helm, and then he 
continued on his way, past the foremast 
and the capstan, picking his path over 
lines and gear till he came where he could 
lean with one arm on the rail and the 
other over the smooth barrel of the bow- 
sprit. There, with his eyes brooding into 
the empty darkness ahead and his ears 
filled with the soft thunder of the cut- 
water beneath, he fell into the second 
phase of his reverie. 

“What a damned fool I am!’ 

They were the same words as before, 
but between the sense of them now and 
the sense before there lay a distance not 
to be measured by the mere ship’s-length 
Whereas, be- 


fore, he had spoken in ironical self- 


his body had traversed. 


mockery, as much as to say, “What a 
now in his tone there 
was nothing but the bitterest of self 
abasement, self-reproach : “What a fool 
I am not to have come before! To have let 
myself be hoaxed and bullied and turned 
back by—well, by nothing at all!” 

It was as if he said all that. 

And into his mind there came a small, 
bright picture. He saw a room bathed 
in a frank, incandescent glare. He saw 


fool I am to come!”’ 


it vividly, in detail—the maroon-and- 
silver wall-paper, the gilded steam-radi- 
ator, the let-in sideboard, the photo- 
graph of his senior crew framed above 
the gas-grate. He saw the table laid for 
dinner, the white cloth, the broken 
bread, the spot where last Sunday’s 
gravy had spilled, the untidy pile of 
shameful letters. He saw her facing him 
across the table. She was standing, just 
as he was standing, leaning forward with 


her hands on the table as he was leaning, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes defiant, as 
were his. And in that heavy brightness, 
as in an intolerable vacuum, he heard 
his own voice crying, faintly: “And 
then, when you’ve come to the end of 
your rope, I know how it will be; well 
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enough I know. You'll come crawling 
back to me, Minna, and I'll be good to 
damn my soul to hell for a 
I'll have to be good to 


you ves 
poor, soft fool! 
you!” 

He stirred and passed his bare fore- 
arm over his eyes. And then he seemed 


to hear another voice, her voice this 


“That's very fine, very fine. And 
yet who knows if it won’t be J that will 


time: 


have to be good to you, There may be 


an end to your rope, too. Stranger 


things have happened.” 
Yes, far 
happened. 


stranger things indeed had 


Again he stirred, and again he passed 
his forearm over his eyes. And imme- 
diately, without apparent transition, he 
was in the third phase of his reverie. 
Leaving the bow, he began to pace the 
deck, all the way aft and forward again, 
his hands locked behind him, his head 
thrown back, his eyes fixed in the tower- 
ing, dim cloud of the schooner’s rigging. 
r himself, 


"To-morrow! he said to 
to-morrow we 


time 


“By this 


shall see!’ 


aloud 


In the sunlight each day he had been 
able to keep it out of sight in the back- 
ground of his mind. But as night drew 
on, as the brightness and all the visible 
amplitude of sky and sea went out, cast- 
ing him back inexorably upon the com- 
panionship of the under the 
thrall, as it were, of this mistress and 
sharer of his exile; then, pacing back and 
forth, back and forth in the starlight, he 
began to feel the weight of the oncoming 


vessel, 


event, the inevitable, oncoming moment 
of struggle, of anger, perhaps, and vio- 
lence, when one of their two wills, his or 
the ship’s, must be definitely and for- 
ever broken. 

As the day of the voyage might be, he 
had said to himself: “Three days! By 
this time, three days!” or, “The day 
after to-morrow!” 

Now it was “to-morrow”! 

Leaning in the bows, he had had a 
Now he had another 
He saw the 
ship as another woman, a woman with 


vision of a woman. 
vision, of another woman. 
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pale, long-curving, diaphanous flesh, a 
woman too wise to be any longer young 
or any longer profligate, a woman in the 
last full flower of desire, spending her 
loveliness now with a fierce singleness of 
eye, a late, twilight chastity, an extor- 
tionate faithfulness to the one love, the 
love that must not 
conl | not be other than the last. 

“La Guiablesse!” 


be let go, since il 


It was almost as if 
he heard the whisper of the golden hoy 
wandering the star-filled spaces of the 
“La Ah owi, La 


Guiablesse!” 


rigging. Guiablesse! 

For the moment he felt the utter hope- 
lessness of struggling against that. 

He had slept poorly each night. To- 
night he did not sleep at all. A dozen 
times he was out of his sleeping-box for 
At three 


o'clock, driven by some obscure gnawing 


a restless circuit of the decks. 


of apprehension, he relieved the brown 
boy at the helm. 

In reality there was no need of any one 
at all at that The voyage had 
been remarkable, almost too remarkable. 


helm. 


Not once since leaving the Guiana coast 
had the trade-wind veered or fallen; a 
steady topsail breeze against which, on 
the one long reach, the vessel stayed her- 
self impeccably from one day’s end to 
another, helm one point aweather and 
headsails hauled. It had been remarka- 
ble. The day’s runs had been big—al- 
most too big. 

Johnson took the wheel “for a couple 
of hours.”” He had held it for fifteen of 
them before he was through. Sitting 
there on the his weight 
against the metal rim, he saw the dawn, 
like a vast, silent explosion, half-hidden 
by the blue wall of Martinique and the 
shoulders of Pelée. 

The French island went away slowly, 
withdrawing its velvet headlands little 
by little and folding up its purple valleys, 
till it beeame a cloud, and then no more 
than the shadow of a cloud hanging for 
a moment on the sky-line far astern. 

On the horizon beyond the bows there 


box, eased 


lay the shadow of another cloud. John 
Bull, going into the forward works, 
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studied it for a long while from beneath 
his hading palm. 
He said nothing 

tide of the 


standing 


Then he came aft. 
But in the flat white 
felt 


corner of 


him 
the 


Johnson 
the 
He aroused himself. 


sunlight 
there at 
house, waiting 

“Get Siza out,” he said. 

When the Barbadian had come above- 
decks, blinking with sleep, Johnson had 
With 
their eyes on the blazing deck they heard 
what he had to Say. He spoke in a low 
tone, without especial emphasis. 

“And 


business,” he concluded. 


the two of them stand before him. 


have no monkey 
“No more of 
this heathen rubbish, you understand. 
You at least, Siza, ought to know better. 
All that has happened has just happened 
You'll see 


fecily simple, perfectly easy. 


how we'll 


Ii will be per- 
All I want 


you to remember is that I’m master of 


to happen. 


this vessel—and that I won’t stand any 


monkey not for a minute. 


Now go. 


want to.” 


business; 


Both of you can turn in if you 


It was evident that they did not want 
to They went off forward, out of sight 
beyond the house. If they conversed, it 
must have been in whispers, for Johnson 
heard nothing more of them. 


Noon 


hours of afternoon began to tick away 


came. The slow, hot, early 
on the ship’s clock under the companion- 
hatch 
later hours. 

At half past five, feeling a slight lurch 
of the deck beneath him, Johnson lifted 
his head. Although he had been under 
its lee for an hour, to the casual glance 


way And then, as slowly, the 


it might have seemed that he was now, 
for the first time, conscious of the isl- 
and’s proximity—as if, had it not been 
for that sudden, soft flaw in the wind 
under the shelter of towering Diablotin, 
he might have passed it by and gone on 
sailing to the northward unawares. 

He had not been there for upward 
of fifteen 
brushed 


Unconsciously he 
As it 
were but a long stone’s-throw across the 
gently stirring water, he saw the curve of 
the white beach, the even feathering of 


months. 
a hand over his eyes. 
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palms, the yellow stucco of the custom- 
itself 
half-buried in the immense mundation 
of its greenery; behind and above all, 


house; beyond them the town 


the majestic presence of the mountain, 
hiding its head in a cloud that sent gray 
tentacles of mist and sudden wind feeling 
down its deep, jungled ravines. 
“Well,” he said to himself. It 


only a whisper. 


was 
He found that his lips 
were dry, and wet them with his tongue. 
“Well, here we “That’s 


simple enough. 


are,” he said. 


He felt tired. An extraordinary sensa- 
tion of inertia came over him, and of a 
sudden it seemed that the simple act of 
bringing the schooner about on the other 
tack to come up into the roadstead was 
too much to think of. 
just to sit there, saying 
“Well, here we are, here we are. 

He had to take hold of himself, for 
already they were beginning to draw 
He got to his feet with an effort, 
* John! whirled the 


It became better 
to himself, 


” 


past. 
and calling, Siza!”’ 
spokes 

“Hard-a-lee!” he shouted. “Stana py! 
Stand by!” His voice sounded high >nd 
tenuous in his own ears. Perhaps it was 
the fault of his ears. “Too much qui- 
nine,” he muttered. He was conscious 
of Siza and the brown boy staring «t * “m 
across the roof of the house, just «ur 
heads showing, sullen, inert. 

“To the devil with them!” he 
tered. 


mut- 


She came up to the wind, swinging 
slowly and more slowly to starboard; or, 
rather, it seemed that while she remained 
stationary, the visible world—the island, 
the mountain, and the cloud—swept 
slowly and more slowly to port. He 
heard the first flutter as the throat of 
the mainsail lost the wind, and then the 
foresail slatting and banging, slatting 
and banging. It kept on slatting and 
banging too long. And then he saw that 
the visible world had ceased revolving. 

He understood, and a groan came out 
of his throat. He was caught there “in 
irons.”” She hung there in the eye of the 


wind, stock-still, looking at the shore. 
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And now that she had lost her mo- 
mentum nothing he could do, nothing in 
the world, indeed, but some chance flaw 
of cross-wind, would bring her over on 
the other tack 

“She's too light,” he groaned. “Too 
high, I tell you! Too high in the water! 
Give me a flaw!” he cried. 

A flaw came, but it was on the wrong 
hand. The vessel fell away, slowly, less 
slowly, on the old tack; slowly and then 
less slowly the island, the mountain, and 
Another 
flaw, stronger yet and chill with a breath 


the cloud swept back again. 


of mountain rain, bellied the canvas. 
White crept into the wake. And as if she 
had gciven enough of her precious time 
in that passing gesture, that brief and 
scornful obeisance to the land, the 
schooner stood on swiftly again toward 
the loom of Guadeloupe and the islands 
to the north. 

“Too light!” he kept repeating to him- 
self in a thick whisper, as it were in 
absence of mind. “Too high in the 
water! Too much freeboard!’ 

His hands lay idle on the wheel. 
Somewhere in the back of his brain the 
thought kept drumming: “ Look here, if 
you're to try again you’ve got to be 
quick about it! Look here, if you’re to 
try again : 

But all he could seem to think of was 
that monotonous reiteration: 

“Too light! Too high! I might have 
known.” 

His heavy eyes left the shore and went 
up to the soaring fabric of the ship. The 
moment of evening had come again; the 
sun, distorted and sultry, hung a hand’s- 
breadth over the sea, and in its level 
ays the canvas burned with a lambent 
flame, like the flush of a woman trans- 
figured by a swift and painless. triumph. 

Johnson’s face grew red, too, redder 
than the su 
into them 


His eyes narrowed, and 
‘me a new kind of a light. 
His teeth chattered and he began to 
shiver. 

“You will? You will, eh?” 

Behind him the mountain had been 
swallowed quite suddenly by the cloud. 


Broad, dark-blue arrows ran here and 
Squalls make 
quickly in the lee sides of these high 


there over the water. 


islands, quickly and without warning. 
The broad arrows collided; lost them- 
selves in a broader, darker sheet. But 
Johnson did not see. 

The shivering fit passed. 

“You will, eh?” His lips drew back 
against his teeth. “We'll see. If you 
won't go one way, then you'll go the 
other. If you won’t tack, by God! you'll 
wear!” 

His voice rose of a sudden, powerful, 
strident: 

“Hard aweather! Stand by to luff! 
Main-sheet!” 

What happened in the moment while 
the vessel’s head was swinging away 
from the wind will always remain frag- 
mentary and confused in the telling. For 
one thing, you know, Johnson was not 
quite himself. And for another, his eyes 
were half blinded by the reclining disk of 
the sun. 

At least this time the negroes were on 
the move. He seemed to see John Bull 
making terrified gestures astern, and to 
hear his voice, thin and high: ‘‘ Don’t do 
it, sah! Fo’ dearie God, sah!’ And then 
there was Siza. Siza had to be dealt with, 
The large, glossy creature was laying 
hands on the wheel; actually striving, 
with the silent arrogance of panic, to 
tear his, Johnson’s, away. 

Johnson struck him, driving his knuc- 
kles with all his strength into the black 
meat of the negro’s face. He saw him 
falling away in a slow, sick are. And 
after that he saw no more. A sudden 
shadow engulfed the ship. For an in- 
stant she stood perfectly upright, breath- 
less; then, as if under the blow of an- 
other hand, she jibed over on the striking 
squall. 

Johnson felt the main-boom cutting 
the air over his bent head, and, as if in 
the same instant with it, the splintering 
crash of the thing fetching up on the 
sheet. He felt the deck turning over. He 
felt himself carried clumsily through the 
opaque air. And that was the last he felt. 
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Johnson was Insensible for eight min- 
utes and some seconds. The ship's cloek 
that 
at the moment when he 
And when 


had been striking four bells is to 


rel wk 


had put the helm aweather. 


Say, SIX ( 


he opened his eyes again it was precisely 
nine minutes after the hour. It is strange 


that he should rem>mber it so definitely. 
Perhaps not so strange, though; for, ly- 
ing on his shoulder in the break of the 
companionway, against the side of which 
his flying head had struck, his first con- 
sight 


face staring down at him, its broad brass 


scious was of the chronometer’s 
hands pointing to nine minutes after the 
hour ol SIX 

There was a welter of rain in the wind. 
It made a thunder the 
Johnson sat So he found 


face to face with Siza, who was also sit- 


along decks. 


up. himself 


ting up. For a moment they stared at 
each other. 
* Where are 
The 


he ad 


we?” Johnson asked. 


Barbadian shook his mauled 
“What beats me,” Johnson resumed, 


beats me Is why 


in a querulous fashion—* what 
we didn’t go right on 
over, bottom up.’ 


nodded aloft. 
instead, sir 


Siza **Mainsail went 

Craning up, Johnson saw the boom 
stripped naked, sagging at the end of the 
That seemed to bring him 
He jumped up, brushed the 


water from his eyes, and, turning for- 


topping lift 
around 


ward, took stock of the schooner’s condi- 
tion. She had been pretty well swept clean. 
The mainsail, the tops, and all the head- 
sails were gone, blown tidily out of their 
ring-bolts. Only the foresail remained. 
And after he had looked at the foresail 
for a moment or so he wiped his eyes 
again 

“Good Lord alive!” he said to himself. 
He turned to glance over the stern. As 
far as he could see under the blanket of 
the squall, the schooner’s wake made off, 
boiling and white. Yes, they were mak- 
There could be no doubt of it, 


were 


Ing way. 


they making way, considerable 


way, and on the right tack, what was 
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more. In the streammg wind, with only 
the one sail left and the helm holding her 
up, she kind of 
forward 
and blindly on the landward 


stayed herself with a 
drunken rectitude and swept 
swiftly 
course—/is course. 

The pain in his head became nothing. 
He felt himself of a sudden heroic, puis- 
sant, indomitable. He sprang here and 
there; shouted strong commands. 

“Siza! On your feet! Get forward 
with the lead, my hoy. The lead! Look 
alive, or we'll run the island down. 
Where’s John Bull? Sull! Ait 
There! Look up, boy; it’s all over! Get 
out of this! Confound your hide! Get 
out of this and there. 
Stand by to lower away on the foresail 
. Siza, look here! 
When you have four fathom, sing out, 
and sing out loud! . 7 


tumble forward 


when Siza sings! . 


So his voice continued to ring along 
the decks above the tumult of the wind 
and rain, questioning, commanding. 

“Five fathom, Siza? Keep an eye! 
All right, my boy! Lay 
aft at the double now and give John a 
hand with the fore. Let her run! Let 
her run! . Now clear that starboard 
Plenty of chain, plenty 


Four fathom? 


anchor, quick! 
of chain. - 

So it rang over the decks while the 
cloud tumbled to pieces and the wind 
went out. These lee-side squalls are gone 
as abruptly as they come. One moment 
there black voice half 
drowned by falling the long- 
drawn rumble of chain paid through an 
iron hawse-hole. .. . . And, as if it were 


veil, a 
water, 


Was a 


the moment following ° crystal clarity 
poured through the sky, and in the lofty 
afterglow of day the cocoa-palms on the 
beach looked out to find a shape at rest 
upon the waters of the roadstead three 
cables off the beach, the loom of an 
island trading-schooner, half naked and 
half wrecked and 
familiar. 

Johnson, looking back at her from the 
landing the bare 


somehow vaguely 


custom-house over 


shoulders of his oarsmen, felt for a mo- 
ment a pang of pity. He had a vision of 
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the warm yellow years that were done 
and of the strange, deep bond in exile 
that was broken. Just for a moment as 
he cazed back at her acToss the darken- 
ing mirror of the water, her will subdued, 
her passionate spirit conquered, her 


hod, 


loveliness, he 


stripped of its old, extortionate 
felt the tragedy and the 
p ithos of the thing 
He shook himself uneasily. “ But, all 
the same,”” he “it had to be.” 
And, turning his her, he 
walked through the shadowed arch that 
cut the custom-house in half 
“Minna!” 
sively in the gloom 
Minna, my Minna!” 
Yes, stranger things indeed had hap- 


muttered, 
back on 


He lifted his arms impl- 
“Minna! Oh, my 


pened. It did not sound, somehow, as if 
he had come “to be good to her.” 

In the squalid darkness of the street 
heyond he a black boy by the 
shirt 

“Where is the lady? You know, the 
American lady from New York who has 
been here for a year perhaps? The lady 
called Mrs. Johnson? . . What? At 
the Callend’s place under the Morne 
Bruc e? You're sure of that? Well, son, 
here’s a black penny for you. I know 


caught 


” 


the way 

The boy stared after him as with long, 
swift strides he vanished among the lit- 
Others, 
passed their dimly lighted 
He had 


meant to shave, but he had forgotten it. 


tle houses of mud and thatch. 
too, as he 


doorways, stared after him. 


He had meant to shift to his shore things, 
but he had forgotten that, too. He had 
no hat on, his feet were bare, and his 
drenc’ shirt lay open at the 
Andthe blood from his sealp- 
mixed and dried, 
spread a pinkish blur over one side of 


thin, 
breast 
wound, with water 
his fever-wasted face. 
Nothing of this oecurred to him until, 
done with the crowded darkness of the 
found hillside, 
climbing a between 
thick, 
An oppressive silence lay here, ruffled 
only by the infinitesimal 
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town, he himself on a 


gravel roadway 


heavy-scented banks of foliage. 


whine of 
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mosquitoes and the rare flicker of 
bats 

“TI wonder,” he said, and his pace grew 
a hint less headlong. His hands, groping 
blindly, touched his damp garments here 
and there, his stubbled, sunken cheeks, 
his unkempt hair. 


Minna And then it 


came out, what he had studied so long to 


“T wonder, 


keep hidden away in the darkness of his 
heart. “I 


will think 


wonder—if you—what you 
of me.”” 

He had come to a wider place over- 
topping a thick-grown cliff. In the warm 
night he felt cold. He saw the house 
across the graveled dooryard. On the 
second floor there was a long, dark gal- 
lery with blinds, on the ground floor 
nothing but a wall of stucco, all blank 
the buried 


under a deep arch of twining Bougain- 


save for a door in center 
villea. The door was open. In the door- 
way, shadowed against a dim interior 
glow of candles, he saw a figure waiting. 

Johnson walked forward slowly, as if 
his feet had become lead. All the while 
he said to himself: “It can’t be you! 
It can’t be you!” 

His hands were held out the least way 
in front of him, their palms upward. And 
he said, “No, no, it can’t be Minna!” 

The figure left the shadow under the 
vine and came to meet him, moving 
slowly, too. And then in the faint sheen 
of the moonlight he saw that it was the 
figure of an island priest. 

He stopped, with a sudden sense of 
suffocation 

*But—but I have come!” 

The priest, startled and mystified by 
this extraordinary outburst, regarded 
him in silence. 

“But she is here!’ Johnson protested, 
huskily. “I—TI am he! I am the man! 


I am Johnson—Albert M. 


Don’t you understand? I was- 


Johnson! 
I am— 
her husband!” 

The priest, moved perhaps by habit, 
or perhaps altogether by compassion, 
bowed his head. 

“My son,” he murmured, “she waited 
a long while.” 








Turning on his heel, he moved back 
slowly into the house. Johnson followed 
him. He saw her lying on the bed under 
the light of two tall candles. By the look 
on her dead face he saw that the priest 
had spoken the truth, perhaps more of 
the truth than he knew. For she had 
waited a very long while indeed. 


The man lifted his face from the cover- 
let of the bed where for a time it had 
There had 
been no sound in the room save the tick- 
ing of a nickel clock on an ant-bitten 
shelf in the farther corner: Johnson had 
thought that the priest was gone. When 
he saw the dark-robed figure standing at 


lain hidden and motionless. 


the bed’s foot the musclesof his gaunt face 
moved with a scarcely perceptible spasm. 
“What time was it, Father?” 
“What time?” 
“When she—went. When she died.” 
“T have said, my son, but just now. 
Had you been but a little sooner 
“Yes, Father; but what 
What minute of the hour?” 
“Ah, but my son!” The priest lifted 
his hands in a gesture of deprecation. 


yes, hour? 


“As to the hour and minute- 
“Never mind 


ha said Johnson. 

He got to his feet and, without looking 
again at the priest or at the figure of the 
woman lying on the bed, he passed out 
of the door. Crossing the level bit, he 
came to the edge of the jungled declivity. 
With his hands locked behind him he 
stood there gazing out across the dark 
huddle of the town to where, shadowed 
forth with the faintest silver penciling of 
the sickle moon, the schooner lay at rest 
upon the water. And as he remembered 
the moment of pity he had felt for her 
his face grew paler yet and his teeth 
nipped tighter into the flesh of his lip. 
For now across the dim-lit space between 
them he seemed to catch the gesture of 


her quiescence, the sense of her mute 
and tranquil mockery. 

“IT might have known,” he said, in a 
whisper, “ whenshedidn’t fight. And I can 
see now that she didn’t fight; she came.” 

“Yes,” he repeated, after another mo- 
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“she came of her own will. She 
had me down. And then something hap- 
pened, and she came.” 

He turned at sound of a gentle cough 
behind him. 

“Were you still curious as to the time, 
my 


ment, 


studied him 
thoughtfully. ‘For if you are, the maid 
who was with her has just now come in.”’ 

“Thank you, Father, but you needn't 
trouble.” Johnson turned back to the 
cliff again. “For I know now,” he said. 
“Minna died just after six—sometime 
between six and nine minutes after six 
o'clock this evening.” 


son?” The priest 


“Ah!” murmured the priest. “Yes, so 
I was told... .” 


I am aware that it would make a bet- 
ter story if I could tell how Johnson took 
vengeance on his ship that night; how 
he rowed out to her alone, opened a seam 
with his own hands, and sent her reeling 
and bubbling down under the _ black 
waters of the roadstead. Or how, with a 
finer irony of imagination, he slipped her 
cable and let the wind take her out and 
away into the immeasurably empty 
spaces of ocean, to wait, as the other had 
waited, till a lonely derelict went down. 

But the truth of the thing is that I 
have seen them both within a year. As 
I was coming into the bay at Barbados 
she was making out, full before the wind. 
And as she passed under our counter I 
saw him leaning on the wheel, gazing up 
at us (apparently) as he always had, 
with at least a ghost of that same old 
somnolent expression of disdain. 

I don’t know how it really was, but 
outwardly there seemed little change in 
either of them. Neither of them seemed 
much older. In the sanguine air of dawn 
I had the bizarre thought that they had 
somehow found their way to the far land 
and drunk of the waters of eternal youth. 
I don’t know. Only one real change was 
apparent. As she passed close by I saw 
that the name under her taffrail had been 
changed. It caught the sun and glittered 
when she careened to our bow-wave: 

La Guiablesse. 
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II—TURKISH TRAINS 


BY CAPTAIN ALAN 


\ ADE desperate by our failure to 
i escape from Damascus, we were 
ready to try without forethought any 
impossible plan that might be suggested 
between a halt and a halt, as we jour- 
neyed toward Aleppo. H. and I de- 
cided that if the train slowed down we 
would jump from it and make for the 
mountains. Then, at evening, we would 
find the German aerodrome and _ try 
to steal a machine, if this could be done 
against such possible odds as_ alert 
sentries, well cuarded hangars, and 
empty gasolene tanks. Once aboard 
the aeroplane, we would fly southeast- 
ward to the Palestine front. Luckily, 
perhaps, the train continued at a speed 
which precluded any leap from it; so 
that we abandoned the wild scheme. 

Two rather better opportunities were 
made possible by the officer in charge 
of our guards—a young Turk who was 
fanatical and unbelievably stupid. The 
party occupied two compartments, one 
containing three prisoners, the officer, 
and a Turkish private, and the other 
the remaining four prisoners, a cor- 
poral, and a second soldier. The officer 
paid us not the least attention, whether 
to prevent a possible escape, to pro- 
vide us with food, or even to count his 
prisoners from time to time. At sun- 
sot he turned to the east and murmured 
his prayers, and at odd moments 
throughout the day, with head on 
breast, he muttered passages from the 
Koran. Nobody but Allah, Moham- 
med, aad his fanatical little self seemed 
to interest him. He had a basket of 
bread and dried meat for himself—but 
only for himself. 


AND FLIGHTS 
iND BRITISH TOMMIES 
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After ten hours of hunger we stopped 
for a while at Homs, and in broken 
Arabic demanded food He pointed to 
a man who Was selling bread and hard- 
boiled eggs on the platform, explained 
that we were at liberty to buy from 
this hawker, and resumed his medita- 
tion. We left the train without hin- 
drance, and mingled with the people 
on the station. It would have been 
easy for at least two of us to slip away, 
with the crowd as screen. But the 
nearest point on the coast was far away; 
and, as we had neither compass nor a 
supply of food, to make the attempt in 
our uniforms would have been madness. 

At this station [ got into conversa- 
tion with a Syrian woman from Leb- 
anon, and from her learned of the 
dreadful conditions in that province. 
The Crops had been commandeered, 
the cedars and the fruit-trees cut down 
by the Turks for fuel, the population 
was being systematically starved Al- 
ready thirty per cent. had died of des- 
titution, she declared, including her 
father and her two children. She her 
self had come to Homs because there 
food and money were rather more 
plentiful. 

The people of Lebanon perish, and 
neither God nor any one else helps us.” 
This in a tone of dull hopelessness, as if 
she was beyond even despair. And 
even as she said it, many a train-load 
of grain was en route for Germany, via 
Syria and Anatolia. 

The second chance came at Hamah, 
where we halted at dusk for half an 
hour. A little restaurant faced our 
compartment, and, still being hungry, 
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we made for it. The officer 
ordered us to stop, and a guard, running 
from the train, clutched at H.’s arm. 
H. shook him off, like a horse shaking 


off a fly, said, “‘Mungaree”’ (his version 


young 


of the Arabic word for food), and con- 
tinued the restaurant. The 
Turkish officer continued to protest, but 
when we took not the slightest notice 
he joined us at the buffet, where for the 
price of two dollars one could buy a 
plate of goat’s meat, with bread and 
coffee. 


toward 


Afterward, while the Turk went 
outside with four of our number, H., 
M., and I remained to buy bread. 


When we returned to the platform not 
a guard was in sight. Moreover, our 
train had shunted backward. To reach 
it we should have to walk over fifty 
yards. We could see the little fanatic, 
stupidly unconscious as ever of what was 
happening, walking ahead of us between 
the rails, with the the 
party. 

“You're the linguist,” said H. to 
“Hop back quickly and buy all the 
grub you can find. 
us to the coast.” 

“Six 


remainder of 


me. 
Get enough to last 
loaves of bread, twelve hard- 
boiled eggs, and some raisins,”’ I said to 
the waiter in the buffet. 

He disappeared into the back room, 
while I waited, uncomfortable under the 
curious looks of the diners at my uni- 
form. 

“A German officer,’ I heard one man 
tell his woman companion; and I tried 
to look disdainful enough for the part. 

The waiter found that he could sup- 


ply only three small loaves and 
a dozen eggs. With these tied in a 
bundle, I returned to H. and M. The 


military guard of the station was at the 
farther end of the platform, and to 
avoid him we had to walk along the 
line, in the direction of our own train. 


We intended to dodge behind some 
waiting trucks, about twenty yards 


ahead, slip over the siding on which 
they stood, and so to open country. 
Then, as we were moving up the line, 
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the mad adventure was made impos- 
sible. Two guards came running tow- 
ard us from the train. We walked on 
calmly in their direction, so that they 
showed no suspicions, and evidently 
thought we were alone as a result of 
misunderstanding. 

“ Saa-eeda,” said H., blandly, as he 
offered them cigarettes; and this greeting 
disposed of whatever doubts they may 
have had. Yet the state of funk into 
which our short absence plunged the 
Turkish officer had the effect of a shower- 
bath upon him. He roused himself from 
his former unintelligent disregard, and 
for the rest of the journey we were never 
allowed the carriage. Thus, 
once again, an absurd plan fell through 
at the outset; for, with no guide, no 
compass, no water, and the necessity 
of buying more food, the odds would 
have been a hundred to one against 
our reaching the coast. And even if 
we had reached the coast it was im- 
probable that we should have found a 
sailing-boat, ready to be stolen. 


outside 


At Aleppo we came upon some In- 
dian prisoners. Carrying our packs, 
we were trudging along the hot, uneven 
road from the railway station when 
three white-turbaned figures in khaki 
saluted from the balcony of a hospital. 
One of them put a crutch under his left 
armpit, I noticed, as he stood to atten- 
tion. This simple salute warmed the 
heart, with its reminder that we were 
not altogether outcasts. We returned 
as did a passing German 
officer, who thought it was meant for 
him. 

We were taken to a hotel where tran- 
sient Turkish officers stayed on their 
way to Palestine and Mesopotamia. Re- 
calling our attempted escape at Damas- 
cus, we were not surprised at never being 
allowed to leave the building. Indeed, 
I was astonished at not being sent to 
some prison, and surmised—rightly, as 
it turned out—that punishment must 
be in store for us farther down the line. 
For the rest, we spent several by no 
means uncomfortable days at Aleppo, 


it with gusto 
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with many an interesting hour of sight- 
seeing from the balcony. 

‘The market-place fronting the street 
corner below was used as a food bazaar. 
Each evening Arab and Syrian huck- 
arrived with flat 
erected rickety stalls. Then, from bas- 


sters barrows, or 
kets and panniers, they produced their 
wares, which they laid out for inspee- 
tion—loaves of bread, bowls of soured 
milk, basins of stew, cooked potatoes, 
roasted meats, boiled vegetables, cakes, 
flexible candy. 
Some cooked meat or vegetables over 


nuts, or lengths of 


metal bars, placed across a_char- 
coal fire. As the crowd began to 
gather, the policeman circulated among 


had 
not paid the police baksheesh for their 
stand. found a the 
gendarme would lead him gently around 


the vendors, looking for such as 


Having victim, 


the corner to settle accounts; after 
which the stallkeeper was at liberty to 
trade for the rest of the evening. Any 


who could not or would not pay were 


hustled from the market-place. 


Then, until about midnight, was 
acted a succession of minor comedies. 


In this bazaar trial by taste is evidently 
the custom; and since Allah has pro- 
vided us with hands and mouths, why 
use forks and An intending 
buyer digs finger and thumb into some 
steaming dish, pulls out a chunk of meat 
or vegetable, and chews reflectively. 


spoons? 


Then he either purchases or passes on 
to the next stall, while somebody else 
follows and stuffs a hand into the same 
dish. 
who, by 


I traced a few.men and women 
meat at stall, 
potato at another, and bread at a third, 
must 


tasting one 


have eaten quite a meal for 
This feat was difficult, how- 


ever, for the stallkeeper had an uncanny 


nothing. 


instinct for bona-fide buyers, and ready 
kicks for such as were not. 

Over there is a potato-man who has 
dodged his dues to the gendarme, ap- 
parently because his ready cash is in- 
sufficient. As the gendarme approaches 
he nicks up his basket, with the wooden 
box on which it rests, and fades into 
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the crowd. When the policeman has 
left he reappears and resumes business. 
Twice more he must shut up shop, for 
a quarter of an hour at a time, until 
finally his takings allow him to pay the 
bribe. His wife guards the stall while 
he meets the policeman round the corner. 
He reappears, and, no longer obliged 
to shun overmuch attention, cries his 
wares loudly and does a roaring trade. 

The candy-barrows are mostly kept 
by small boys, comically dignified in 
apron and fez. Useless to think that 
youth makes them game, for 
they are sharp 


easy 
as pawnbrokers and 
ean tell in the fraction of a 
bad note or coin. 


second a 
Most of them seem 
with 
some gendarme, whereby if an adult 
tries to take advantage of their physi- 
they shriek 
The policeman then strolls leisurely 
toward the stall, and the would-be cheat 
wishes he hadn’t. 

One or 


to have a working arrangement 


cal weakness invectives. 


rufhans hang 
around the fringe of the crowd, waiting 
for a chance at some petty villainy. 
Presently, out of the crush comes a little 
Syrian girl, carrying a bowl of milk. 
A much-mustached, dirty-robed Arab 
follows her into the entrance of a nar- 
row where he suddenly grabs 
the bowl, drinks the milk, pushes the 
vessel back into her hands, and strides 
away. The little girl attracts a certain 
amount of attention by shrilling her 
protests, but the wolfish milk-drinker 
has vanished. A gendarme spectator 
makes no effort to interfere, not having 
been bribed to protect stray children. 


two seedy 


street, 


Soon afterward a similar theft is 
perpetrated by a similar ruffian, who 
grabs a chunk of meat from an old 
woman’s bowl of stew. In this case 


retribution comes swiftly and suitably. 
The Man Who Grabs Meat has failed 
to notice that the weak old woman is 
attended by a strong young man, who 
has lagged behind to talk to a frend. 
The strong young man leaps at the 
thief, kicks him in the stomach—hard 

knocks him down when he doubles up 
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helplessly, and proceeds to beat him, 
while the old woman shrieks her venom. 
he gendarme is much amused. 
Through the changing crowd pass the 
vendors of drinks, clanging a brass cup 
brass can to attract 


against a atten- 


tion, but neither washing nor rinsing 
the cup after somebody has drunk 
from it. From time to time a huckster 


slips away for a glass of arak in the near- 
by café, while his wife guards the barrow. 

Between eleven o'clock and midnight 
the traders begin to run out of stock. 
They pack up their kit 


leaving, bargain volubly with one an- 


and, before 
other over the exchange of eatables for 
their own domestic use—two loaves for 
a dish of vegetables, a can of miik for 
three slices of meat. The streets empty, 
the cries cease, the gendarmes disappear 
with their baksheesh, and we retire to 
join the little things that hop and crawl 
in our beds. 

With and 
whiled away our confinement at Aleppo. 
Always there was something to dis- 
A Mohammedan official of 
the Indian Postal Service, for example, 
helped to 


such sights sounds we 


tract us. 


prevent us from brooding 
With only a fez differentiat- 
ing his uniform from that of most native 


overmuch 


officers of the Indian army, we accepted 
But 
when, at table, he asked leading ques- 
tions about the Palestine operations, rH. 


him at first as a fellow-prisoner. 


winked at me and fingered his lips as a 
We took the hint and answered 
very vaguely. 

“Don’t like the look of the 
blighter,”’ said H., after dinner. 
watch him.” 


signal. 


little 


“ Let *s 


He was worth watching. Every day, 
we found, he walked in the 
without a Moreover, he 
living by himself in a comfortable room. 
While this exceptional treatment of a 


streets 


guard. was 


prisoner did not prove treachery, the 
circumstantial evidence was fairly damn- 
ing, and we became as unopened clams 
when he _ talked 
right attitude; for 


This was the 
later, 


to us. 
when at a 


that 


learned 


concentration-camp, we 
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this Mohammedan Indian was an out- 


and-out-traitor. Sometimes he was 
seen enjoying himself at Constantinople, 
sometimes he talked in railway trains 
to newly captured prisoners, sometimes 
he talked with hospitals. 
Once, in a hospital at Mosul, he was 
placed next to a wounded officer taken 
battle. 


plaint was influenza; yet he 


them in 


in a recent His assumed com- 
received 
full diet, and his temperature remained 
normal while he lay in bed and asked 
questions about the Mesopotamian 
campaign. 

A prisoner of war in the East senses 
his surroundings far more intimately 
than the traveler. 
of the East. 
regard him as something more intimate 
than the Westerner who, 


while moving freely among them, lives 


Temporarily he is 
Of necessity his captors 


transient 


according to Western customs and tradi- 
tion; and of necessity the man who is 
forced to live among Easterns and ac- 
cording to Eastern customs is more 
likely to understand the mental attitude 
whereby the crooked road is chosen in 
the straight, 
anything unexpected and fantastic may 
happen at any time, whereby- to repeat 
an illustration of my friend, Jean Willi, 
the dragoman 


preference to whereby 


a man may get married 
in the morning and be a solitary fugitive 
for his life in the evening. 

So it was with us. The continuity 
of strange impressions and experiences 
reacted on me till I forgot to 
that I was an ordinary Englishman 
held prisoner in what to me was an 


realize 


extraordinary country at an _ extraor- 
dinary period, and became as fatalistic 
and unsurprised as the Arabs and 


Turks themselves. Somewhere or other, 
I knew, we should be punished for hav- 
ing what the 
punishment might consist we guessed 
nothing, except that it was likely to 
be something novel for which we should 
be quite unprepared. Meanwhile, it was 
of absorbing interest to sit on the bal- 
cony at Aleppo and study the motley 
crowd in the bazaar. 


wanted to escape. Of 
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On leaving Aleppo we knew neither 
the next stage of the journey nor our 
ultimate and we 
content that it should be so, for a future 


destination; were 
that is certain to be unpleasant is better 
indefinite than definite. 

For this journey our escort consisted 
of two gendarmes and two soldiers. First 
we were herded into a third-class com- 
and 
before we 


partment, windowless 
filthy Already, 


was crowded 


altogether 
arrived, it 
and un- 
kempt peasants, so that our party of 


with unwashed 
leven was allowed to occupy seven seats 
only. One of the gendarmes, who could 
murder French, advised us never to let 


our few belongings out of 


our hands, 
‘or,’ said he, ““we meet darkness and 
pouf !—everything vanishes.” 


We liked the looks of neither the car 
the and 
thought how much more pleasant a goods- 
truck would be. 


riage fellow-passengers, 


nor 
The German soldiers 
in the East shared our views, for they 
always traveled in trucks. R. and I 
persuaded a gendarme to take us to the 


office of the station commandant, in 
the hope of being allotted better quar- 
ters. The commandant was _ polite, 
but pretended that he could offer 


nothing better. Then, as we passed 
along the platform, I saw a clean, cov- 
truck, with a 


One man leaned idly against 


ered-in few Germans 
inside it. 
the entrance, and him I asked politely 
if, since there was much room to spare, 


they could lend us a corner. 


* Ausgeschlossen!” he growled. “‘Wir 
wollen keine Englander.” 
We were about to move on when 


“Was gibt’s?” called a Feldwebel as he 
stepped from the truck. 

1 explained that seven British officers, 
two of them wounded, longed for floor 
space, so that they would not be herded 
with odorous Turks. 

“Perhaps we can manage it,” 
Feldwebel. 

“What’s Paris like now?” he asked, 
suddenly, and went on to explain that 
the war he bank-clerk 
With the coveted 


said the 


before was a 


there. one eye on 
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space in the truck, I admitted to having 
lived for a time on the rive gauche, dis- 
cussed peace-time and war-time Paris, 
for one will put up with a 
avoid Turkish 
listened patiently 
to the German’s reminiscences of a love- 
affair French 
This display of patience was re- 
warded. He took a_ referendum of 
his five companions, and all, except 
the surly brute to whom I had first 
spoken, agreed to cede us half the 
truck. The Feldwebel asked permis- 


sion of a German major to invite us 


and even 
lot to 


third-class carriage 


traveling in a 


with a cabaret singer. 


inside, and the major agreed. 

“But only because you happen to be 
fellow-Europeans,”’ he explained, ** while 
the Turks are not.” 

A small bribe to the gendarme, and 
we moved thankfully from the Turkish 
compartment. There was room enough 
for all, prisoners and guards, to lie on 
the floor of the truck, so that by com- 
traveled de luxe. The 
Germans were friendly; and the Feld- 
webel, after I had pretended to be 
interested in more tales of his affaires 
de cwur, gave us a supply of tea with 
the loan of a spirit-stove for boiling it. 

So, with poker and talk, we traveled 
for four days across Asia Minor. On 
three of 


parison we 


the four evenings a certain 
amount of excitement was caused by 
Turkish soldiers attempting to desert 
when the train halted. They ran tow- 
ard the hill, sometimes fired upon and 
sometimes chased. Several were cap- 
tured, several got away and went to 
swell the huge total of brigands. 

In that part of 1918 the number of 
deserters and brigands all over Turkey 
was enormous. Hundreds of thousands 
deserted from the army, and of these 
scores of thousands took to the moun- 
tains and wild places of Asia Minor, 
there to become robbers. Traveling on 
foot, on horseback, or on donkey-back 
Anatolia the 
highest degree. In every fastness one 
would be certain to meet a band of 
armed ruffians, destitute and utterly 


across was unsafe in 
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merciless, who would cheerfully kill 
for the sake of a pair of boots or a shirt. 

More than a few German soldiers who 
had the 
beaten track were killed by brigands. 
Many of the to deal 
with the robber bands were found dead, 
with Many 
with them, 
and gave information of possible plun- 
der. 


walked a mile or two from 


gendarmes sent 


their heads battered in. 


others were hand-in-glove 
Sometimes a gang would descend 
on a village, kill a few inhabitants as a 
warning to the others, and proceed to 
steal everything worth the stealing 
before they retired. 

On the eastern side of the Taurus we 
detrained, and were transferred to the 
that the 
Taurus tunnel before the broad- 
For eight 
a swaying little train with 


narrow-gage_ line traversed 
great 
gage railway was completed. 
hours, on 
miniature engine, we moved through the 
tunnel’s half-light, 


interval of 


with an occasional 
sunlight at 


the mountains. 


gaps between 


The great Taurus tunnel was the 
solution of the worst obstacle to the 
Berlin-Bagdad Railway. With Serbia 


overrun and Bulgaria and Turkey as 
Germany's allies, Berlin 
to Constantinople was straightforward. 
Already in 1915 the Anatolian Railway 
linked Konia. At 
Bagdad 
(once Turkey should have regained it) 


the line from 


Constantinople to 
the eastern end, the line from 


could be extended across the desert to 
Mosul, ! while the stretch of country from 
Mosul to \leppo would offer no diffi- 
Konia and the 
\leppo, however, was the great 


the Moun- 


culties. Between line 
from 
natural barrier of Taurus 
tains 


The 


among 


the Taurus is 
For 
many months it resisted all ordinary 
drills The Berlin-Bagdad Railway 


Company caused \ arlous special drills to 


rock stratum in 


the hardest in the world. 


be made, and then, after infinite labor 
and experiment, began boring slowly 
the The diffi- 
'The British have already extended it bevond 


Samarrah 


through rock. natural 
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culties—precipices, steep slopes, chasms, 
Nobody 
who has passed through the hollowed 
rock can deny that the Taurus line is a 
magnificent 


and gorges—were tremendous. 


feat of engineering, espe 
cially the suspension bridge across a 
ciant gorge on the western slopes. 
Trains began running through the 
Mountains, the broad- 
gage line, just two months before the 
the Berlin to Bagdad 
Railway, including this wonderful tun- 
nel, is now to be the London and Paris 
to Bagdad Railway. Already the line 
far eastward as Mosul, while 
the Bagdad are 
fast moving from Samarrah to Mosul. 


These, when completed, will be the last 


Taurus along 


armistice; and 


voes as 


westward rails from 


links in the great railway chain from 
Boulogne to Bagdad. When the tun- 
nel under the English Channel has been 
the railway will stretch 
break London to 


constructed 
without a from 
Bagdad. 

Throughout the war this work on the 
Anatolian Railway was done mainly by 
British 


picked from among 


Indian soldiers, 
the 
the captured garrison of Kut-el-Amara. 
With them were a few German technical 


Tommies and 


survivors of 


officers and_ soldiers, some Turkish 
guards, and many ‘Turkish laborers 


As workmen, the Turks were hope- 
that 
required no intelligence; and even then 
they shirked. 


far better paid and fed by the Germans 


less, when set to tasks 


except 


The Tommies, who were 
than were the prisoners who worked 
for the Turks, soon established a curious 
ascendancy. If it suited them they 
did four times the work of the Turks. 


The y were intelligent, and could be 
trusted with funds. It was not long 


before some of them were in charge of 
Turkish gangs. Several filled positions 
of importance, with good salaries and 
plenty of freedom. 

When, having emerged from the tun- 
nel, we halted for a few hours at Bela- 


medik, we were greeted by groups of 


these prisoner-officials, eager for news 
They 


of the war. were in. civilian 
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Dutch 


Such as wore 


clothes furnished by the Lega- 
tion at Constantinople. 
hats 
vreeted respectfully 
effendi by the 


and clean collars were always 
title of 
One 
warehouseman 

had charge of all the office staff, with 
Greek clerks under him. 
Australian 


the construction 


with the 
Turkish laborers. 
‘Tommy a Glasgow 
(nother—an 
was actually paymaster of 
Many 
thousands of dollars passed through his 
the 
officials trusted him implicitly. It 


department. 


hands each month, and German 


was 
a fantastic position prisoners otf war, 


in the wildest part of Anatolia, as 


responsible employees of a great engi- 


neering company controlled by the 
enemy. 

From Belamedik we proceeded to 
Bosanti, where, in those days, the 


broad-gage line ended and the narrow- 


gage line began. ‘There we stayed for 
morning. At 
aiso, WaS a gang 
Six of them took us to their hut and 
demanded the latest news of the war. 
At that time we had little that was good 


to tell. The 


Amiens and 


a night and a 


] 


Bosanti, 
of British prisoners. 


drive | toward 
full 
the Italians had been badly beaten on 
the 
larines Was enormous. 


that 


(Americans were pouring 


German 


Paris was in swing; 


Piave; the tonnage sunk by sub- 
Our one bright 
item of thousands of 


news was 


into France 
daily; which fact greatly surprised these 
isolated prisoners, who, from what they 
had been told by the Germans or had 
the Turkish thought 


no American troops could have 


read in 
that 


arrived on the western front. 


papers, 


Having distracted the guards’ atten- 


giving them coffee in a far 


tion by 
corner of the hut, the Tommies changed 


the subject to escape talk. A party of 


five—two Australians, two Englishmen, 
and a French petty officer from a 
captured submarine—had built a col- 
lapsible boat. In three weeks’ time 


they would all apply for twenty-four 


hours’ rest rom work, a privilege al- 
lowed by the German supervisor every 
three months. Carrying the 
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sections and enough food for a fortnight, 
they would then slip away and begin 
tramping toward the coast near Mersina, 
They expected to be walking for about 
after would 
assemble the boat at night and put to 


ten days, which they 
sea, in the hope of either being picked 
up by an Allied vessel or of rowing to 
Cyprus. Five months had been spent 
in building the boat, the work being 
done in the hut at odd moments, some- 
times by day and sometimes by night, 
but always with a man on the lookout 
for intruders. Tools, strips of metal, 


and a huge sheet of canvas had been 
smuggled out of the German workshops. 

After making sure that 
were unsuspicious, an Australian lifted 
the tip of a plank beneath his bed and 


extracted one of the steel ribs. 


the guards 


It was 
beautifully made, with folding joint in 
the center and clasp and socket at 
either extremity. He likewise _ pro- 
duced a compass and a revolver, bought 
secretly from a friendly German private. 
Both these articles would be necessary, 
the compass because the escapers would 
be unable to follow the road, and the 
revolver because they would be certain 
to meet brigands. 

One 


and 


imagine the determination 
that 
the long hours of secret 


can 
perseverance made _ possible 

work on the 
collapsible boat, extending over months 
the 


required material, of odd-moment con- 


of careful designing, of filching 
struction under great difficulty, always 
with the urgent fear of discovery. 

I wish it were possible to tell of their 
About a mouth after we left 
Bosanti they slipped away, according 


to plan. 


success. 


Carrying the boat in sections, 
besides food and the oars, they walked 
in night marches across the mountains 
and down the wild slopes fronting the 
coast. Three times they met brigands; 
but the revolver enabled them to bluff 


their way through. And then, when 
already within sight of the sea, a 
gendarme saw them. Four of the 


plucky five were captured, while the 
fifth managed to hide in a cleft between 
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two rocks, with the complete framework 
of the boat. 
down to the deserted part of the beach. 
On the following night 
together. 


That night he dragged it 


he pieced it 
He put to sea, and for eight 
hours made a desperate effort to leave 
but 
were too strong for him and the weak 
little craft drifted back. He was re- 
captured »nd sent to join the four other 
adventurers in prison. 


the coast: the shoreward currents 


Next morning, while waiting for our 
train, we watched the Tommies at work. 
Some aeroplanes were on their way to 
Palestine, and the prisoners were told 
to transfer them to the small-gage rail- 
The and 
uninclined to hasten as they carried the 
machines to the secluded siding where 


way. men seemed listless 


they were to be reloaded. I was puz- 
zled to find, however, that, once they 
began packing the aeroplane sections 
on the small trucks, they appeared to 
In the dis- 
tance we could see them grouped around 
truck in turn, as they worked 
steadily throughout the morning. 

“You always as keen as this in hand- 
ling Hun war material?” asked H. of a 
burly Londoner of the Old Regulars, who 
strolled across from the siding. 


be keen and painstaking. 


each 


sometimes 
we ain't.” 7 ‘ 
“You couldn’t better 
morning’s work in a munitions-factory 
at home.” 
“That’s right. 


mornin’s work. 


‘‘Sometimes we are, sir, 


have done a 


We've done a good 


“But these are Hun aeroplanes, man. 
What the—” 

“As you remark, sir, they’re Hun 
aeroplanes. But I doubt if they'll ever 
fly.” 

Then we guessed. The Tommy am- 
plified our guesses with details. 

“Yus, we do a bit o’ wreckin’—sab- 
bertage, as you might say. We carry 
packages across to that ’ere siding, and 
yer can’t say don’t 
beautiful till there. 


as we behave 


we're Then we 


"ave the lids off a few boxes, see what’s 
inside, and proceed according to regula- 
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Criminul, I calls it. 
"ere siding’s a useful place. 
way, yer know. 
there. 


tions. 


. . That 
Out o’ the 
The Boches don’t go 


Corse, if any Boches are near 
we resoom legitimate operations till 
Turks? We don’t 
let “em see, neither, if we can ‘elp it. 
Once or twice Turkish askas ’ve 
us at play, but they only laughs. 
They ‘ates the Huns a blurry sight 
more ’n we do. 


they've v7 ypped ut: 


seen 


Why, I remember when 
a coupler Turks ‘elped us in the good 
work one mornin’.” 

“Guns an’ aererplanes is ‘andiest,” 
he continued, reflectively. “ Yer 
when we finds the breech-block uv a 
gun it don’t take long to take aht some 
gadget er other, accordin’ as the gunners 
with us Aererplanes we attacks 
mostly on the longeerongs 


see, 


SeZ. 
those ribs 
o wood that runs dahn the length of 
the body, ain’t they? English pilot 
*oo passed dahn the line some months 
ergo give us the tip. ’Corse, we gives 
the other parts a bit uv attention— 
wires an’ spars, an’ such like. . . . No, 
it don’t seem likely that those things 
over there'll fly fer a long time.” 

We agreed when we heard the full 
details of the sabotage. Besides rip- 
ping the fuselage fabric and cutting 
right through some of the longerons, 
the Tommies had hacked at struts, and 
clipped the bracing wires. They had 
pried open wooden cases, and before 
replacing the covers had snapped spars, 
bent 
generally 


rudders, and been 
unpleasant to the planes. 
This kind of wrecking was also being 
done, in 


elevators and 


degree, at 
Belamedik and other points on the 
railway where prisoners were forced 
to work. 

The ill treatment of these six aero- 
planes at Bosanti had a peculiar sequel. 


greater or less 


When the British entered Nazareth 
(the Turco-German headquarters in 
Palestine) during General Allenby’s 
final advance, they captured many 
staff documents. Among the papers 
was a letter from the O. C. German 
Flying Corps on that front to Air 
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Headquarters in Germany, complaining Boches are Boches, but justice is 
bitterly about the bad packing and justice; and, with memories of what I 
handling in transit of aeroplanes sent saw at Bosanti, I hope that the German 
to Palestine. As an instance, it men- packers were not punished. 

tioned these very six machines (my com- Having said good-by to these Kut-el- 
parison of dates and details established Amara survivors who, though prisoners, 
the point)—single-seater scouts of the were helping the British armies 
als type and declared that not one 


of them was fit to be assembled for 


sO 
effectively, we passed on toward Konia, 
And even as we steamed westward from 
lying. Enclosed was a photograph of Bosanti The Aeroplanes That Never 
some queer-looking debris that had once Would Fly steamed eastward, through 
beena wing. The protest ended withthe the great tunnel that never would be a 
request that the men who packed these link in a Berlin-Bagdad chain of rail- 
six craft should be severely punished. Ways. 


( T'o be continued.) 
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\ HO passes by this way? I see the grasses 
Still quiver and the laurel branches sway. 

Swift and sure footed, whosoever passes, 

For where the wild-rose spreads her tangled masses, 


Not one pink petal falls! Who passed this way? 





Our secret path, that leads down to the river- 

Down through the fields, down from the sun-swept hills 
Sacred and sealed to our two hearts forever! 
At whose fleet footsteps do its grasses quiver? 

Whose light touch in its laurel branches thrills? 


Trespass who dares amongst our blossoming closes, 
Winding our ways, shade-hidden to the shore? 

What cruel chance to alien eyes exposes 

Our dear, adventurous road beneath the roses? 
Oh, child, all ages passed this way before. 








THE CASE 


MOMETHING is wrong with fiction. 

We are all, I think, agreed upon 
that. But if you who read have lost in- 
terest, we who write are in a much sad- 
der plight. For we can no longer beguile 
you, because we ourselves are no longer 
beguiled. 

This is, I am perfectly well aware, an 
incautious and dangerous admission to 
make. 
been at so much pains to achieve, and 
our bank-accounts, suffer alike. Even 
now the anxious spirit of my landlord 
appears before me, begging me not to 


Our reputations, which we have 


write in this vein, or, if I must write, to 
consider him, and be a little discreet. 
It is for his sake that I remain anony- 
mous. 

As 


tell you myself why I, to whose advan- 


a matter of fact, I can scarcely 


tage it would certainly seem to ally my- 
self on the side of the defense, should 
come thus wilfully into court as the 
Perhaps I am led by the sub- 
conscious hope that by making a clean 


accuser. 


breast of the whole thing I may gain a 
to 
reach the light, or by an attempt at 


new starting-point—by confession 
diagnosis to discover a cure. 

To be sure, I shall be accused of her- 
since I hold the view despite the 


publishers’ reiteration that fiction has 


esy, 


never had so successful a season as this. 
[ repeat the statement in the interest of 
truth—and persist in my belief that it 
has nothing to do with the case. It is, 
paradoxically, a situation outside the 
facts. 

And I have talked with many 
writers on this point to feel that I am 
alone. It 
almost invariable topic of conversation 


too 
has come, indeed, to be the 


wherever writers are gathered together, 
the fact that they can neither write 
fiction, nor read it, any more. Or if one 
does read, for the sake of the craft, or 
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from a kind of loyalty, what is being 
written by those few who can success- 
fully command their pens, it is with an 
increasing sense of something wanting, 
of some craving, some expectation un- 
satisfied. What this expectation is, no 
one is able exactly to say. If it could be 
captured or defined or decided upon, 
there would be no need of argument. 
For myself, I have tried in vain during 
the past few months to write a single 
word of fiction. That same curious sense 
of of lack, of something 
wanting, continually stays my hand. 
Yet never have there been so many mar- 
vels in the world; never has there been 
so much good material for the fictionist; 
never so many things to write about. 
Never has the market been so good. 
Never have editors offered such alluring 
sums. 


frustration, 


It is neither temperament nor 
perversity which causes, under these 
most propitious conditions, our failure 
to respond. We are, if you like, an im- 
provident lot, but never quite so without 
our heads as that. No, it is something 
which we ourselves do not clearly under- 
stand which keeps so many of us sitting 
before our desks unable to put down a 
word. 

I turn the leaves of my note-book. 
How old-fashioned it all does seem! I 
would gladly make a clean sweep of 
every idea in those pages, sell them off, 
as a job lot, very cheap, rid myself of 
them without a regret. Jottings I once 
thought had value, or I shouldn’t have 
put them down. for short 
stories; a fairly fertile vein here, tapped, 
clearly enough, by phases of the war. 


Themes 


One involves the use of a sleeping-gas, 
by which the enemy armies were put 
painlessly to sleep for a week. Details 
worked out, the action sketched in. . 


On the next page, this note: “ Uprising 
of the animal kingdom. 


Drawn out of 
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their forests by the smell of blood on the 
hattle-field. A few 


pages farther on, this idea, scrawled in 


Catastrophe.” 


pencil, lengthwise of the page. (A sug- 
vestion of excitement in the writing. | 
thought of it!) 
“Industry in a certain great center Is 


remember the day I 


drained of its men, who have all been 


called to war. 


Inhabitants awake pres- 
ently to the astonishing fact that there 
has been no cessation of the commodities 
the machine of 
civilization, greater than man, greater 
than the sum of all the that 
created it, has gone on miraculously cre- 
of itself. It had set up too vast a 
momentum to be stopped by the with- 


produced. Industry, 
brains 


ating 


drawal of its puny servants, men.” 


Well—and so on. Why were they 
never written? I do not know myself. 
\nd there were others of a different 


kind; strange spiritual reactions, cross 
currents, tragedies; many so vague or 
so fragmentary that | can scarcely follow 
them myself. Hopelessly old- 
fashioned, out-lived, set in a past era, 
all of them. 


any, pathetic even because they are so 


now 
And more hopeless than 


dead, are all those unused notes made 
before the war. Was there ever really a 
time when we were engrossed by such 
thought worth 
They are as strange as 


when we them 


writing about? 


things, 


the books written in that time, that we 
can no longer read. 

Indeed, after the day’s news, there are 
few books of any kind that I do not find 
And to have thus, at 
one stroke, one’s occupation and one’s 


irksome to read. 


greatest pleasure gone, is a very real 
calamity. Yet there are books 
which no cataclysm could dim for me, 
no tragedy put out. They are delight- 
ful, outlandish books, divorced from 
time and realism, beyond opinion and 
criticism, and they have the never-failing 
power to spirit me away and bring me 
back safely with my two feet firmly upon 
the earth. I should be worse than un- 
grateful if I neglected their praise. 
Werwolves, and How to Become One is 
the authoritative title of one of these. 


a few 
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A serious and scholarly work, which sets 
forth the complete history of werwolves; 
corrects, with many fascinating exam- 
ples, the tendency which has grown up in 
the popular mind to confuse werwolves 
with such inferior creatures as vampires, 
tree spirits, elementals, ghouls; and so 
thoroughly clears up the differences that 
we could never make the regrettable mis- 
take again, nor fail to recognize any one 
of them on sight. Last, but not least 
indeed, more valuable than all the rest, 
it seems to me—is that part of the book 
which tells, with great minutiz of detail, 
“how to become a werwolf.” There are 
potions, with recipes attached, incanta- 
tions, directions in full as to the hour, the 
spot, the devious route to take. With 
a fine sense of fairness, the opinions of 
diverse authorities are set forth. It is 
admitted that some authorities hold that 
it is better to go to the top of a mountain 
at two in the morning and there drink 
rain-water from the hoofprint of a deer 
with one white foot, but the author has 
never found it so effective as the method 
of potion and incantation. There is 
something the very dignified 
make-up of the volume, its calm spacing, 
its simple explanatory chapter headings, 
which inspires confidence. And its value 
lies in its ever-ready offer of escape. For 
if the worst comes to the worst, if to-day 
and ourselves prove no longer bearable, 
we have only to choose our method and 
go out and become werwolves. 

Then there is Miss Leslie’s Behavior 
Book, a thin little volume published in 
Philadelphia the 
‘fifties. It is a less dangerous work than 
the one on werwolves; 


about 


sometime in early 
in fact, it Is a 
work expressly designed to teach us how 
to avoid danger—the danger of being 
“ungenteel.”” We are warned by Miss 
Leslie against “‘ladies who travel on rail- 
way trains in white kid gloves. They are 
very ungenteel.”’ Also we are told that 
it is ungenteel when there are guests for 
tea, for members of the family to slip 
out of the parlor and be heard in the 
next room eating bits of the cake or other 
refreshments before the 


guests are 
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served. Or, if one is stopping at a hotel, 
one is not to go into the public sitting- 
and 
open the piano and play and sing, look- 


room where strangers are present 
ne about as if expecting applause. Miss 


Leslie certifies that she herself has on 
nore than one occasion seen females, and 
even members of the opposite sex, do 
this thing, and they are invariably per 
sons of no talent, and ungenteel. She 
adds that 
applause, it would be the height of un- 


gentility not 


if, however, there should be 
to bow graciously in ac- 
knowledgment. Miss Leslie, as you may 
see, leaves to the dull and unimaginative 
writers all such commonplace rules as 
those pertaining to the proper use of 
oyster-forks and when to make a call, 
* Introductions 
Hitherto 
she offers 


but on the subject of 
Presentations of Persons 
to One Another” 


exhaustive advice and many sprightly 


and 
Unknown 


and highly imaginative examples, which, 
if followed, would enliven any gather- 
ing I Miss 
Leslie of formulas for 
exactly the same use to which cock- 


have always suspected 
inventing those 
tails were later put—to insure a success- 
ful party from the start. And one may 
imagine that in the drear days about to 
descend upon us despairing hostesses 
may welcome the revival of such intoxi- 
cating formulas, at once inexpensive and 
within the law. For to evade or actually 
circumvent a constitutional amendment 
by the secretion of spirituous refresh- 
ments in the attic or any unknown and 
clandestine place—that would be most 
ungenteel. 

There is another book on mv shelves 
which, opened at any random page, is a 
magic carpet for my feet. It is Pierre 
Loti’s Morocco, a which I would 
put into the hands of all bedridden per- 


sons and prisoners; 


he 0k 


for in a sentence it 


would transport them to those rain- 


refreshed plains where, at dawn, on 
superb steeds, they ride for miles knee- 
deep in flowers which cover the earth 
like a carpet, blue and emerald green. 
I do not the secret of this book’s 


know 


power, nor have I ever attempted an 
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analysis. For as one lives one learns 
more and more to accept with gratitude, 
and without explanation, such happy 
mysteries as these. 

I have still another volume . 


no, I shall tell 


some books, like people, have a faculty, 


. but 
not you its name; for 
when publicly praised, of becoming all of 
a sudden stupid and commonplace. 

Now I am perfectly well aware that 
I shall not escape without being asked 
if I cannot, surely, read Alice in Wonder- 
land. 
respond in the words of a young man in 
Village 
say one night, in answer to some ques- 
Alice, but 


something equally universal, a question, 


(And to that question I may best 


Greenwich whom I overheard 


tion (not, however, about 
to be exact, as to what he, the young 


man, could “possibly know about 


love!’’) “Ah, I am disappointed! So 
many mediocre people have asked me 
that.” 

No, I cannot read Alice in Wonder- 
land. I'm sorry, but I can’t. And when 
Alice fails of her magic, it 1s time to 
question why. 

I have wondered if it could be because 
Alice savors of fiction, and I cannot read 
fiction at all. And why, then, has fie- 
tion, as fiction, as a form of expression, 
so completely lost its charm? I read the 
reviews of late novels, and realize that 
but 
reviews of what I 


here and there I am missing much 
not enough. Even 
have written myself fill me with a de- 
Do they 
Are 
And 


book - reviewers 


tached kind of astonishment. 
really see that in it, I ask myself. 
they as interested as they seem? 
then I 
must read books, that they are paid to 


remember that 
be interested—and I am deeply, frater- 
nally sorry for them. But they are in- 
and prophesy 
daily that fiction will soon revive, that 


curably hopeful souls, 
writers will soon regain their perspective 
and be able to make use of the great 
things which have been happening in the 
world. And they can be optimistic, since 
they have only to report and hail the 
revival but we, who 


when it comes; 


have both to seek out the cause of the 
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decline, and produce, from somewhere 
within ourselves, the new impulse which 

to effect the renaissance—we are not 
so ready to prophesy. 

For all this leads somewhere besides 
the easy conclusion that the war has ex- 
hausted 

rtificial stimuli, or the oft-repeated as- 


our responses to these lesser 


sertion that the war has had a “devas- 
tating effect the imaginations of 


writers everywhere.” 


upon 


| verily believe that the war is no 
more to blame for it than it is to blame 
for the social chaos, the political over- 
In both eases it has but hastened 
the inevitable revolt. 


turn. 
For long before 
the war we knew that the art of writing 
We had reached 


new era 


fiction was at the ebb. 
the end of an era; a was at 
hand. 


+} 


All the other arts had begun 
ie revolt, had foreseen and begun to 
express the change. If music, painting, 


sculpture, poetry, seemed chaotic in 
their strange new forms, they but proved 
themselves more worthy prophets of the 
age. Fiction alone was the laggard, the 
conservative, the reactionary among the 
Fiction concerned itself with other 
but did not itself revolt. 


It may have been because its forms 


arts. 


revolts, 


were less concrete, less agreed upon, than 
the forms of painting and music and 
poetry, that they were so hard to break. 
That is the only excuse I have to bring. 
For how fiction, which purports to re- 
flect life, could hope to escape is more 
than any one can see. That hope, that 
belief, may have 
found its result in the false strained note 
fiction had come to have for us even be- 


whichever it been, 


fore the war. We went on making our 
neat little 


designs, our sapient criticisms of life, 


clever “arrangements,” our 
and all the time we were feeling that 
something was wrong with them.  Al- 
ready we were losing interest. Already 
we were bored. 

And it was only a matter of time until 
we should have become bored enough 
with the old forms to invent something 
new. For it is the bored people who do 
all of the interesting things of life. It 
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is only when we are sufficiently bored 
that we allow ourselves to flout worthy 
persons and traditions by turning our 
backs upon them, thrusting them aside. 
It is the bored people who set out to dis 
cover new lands, make inventions, create 
new art. 

And we were beginning to be very 
much bored. We were as faithful, as 
painstaking as we knew how to be, but 
we had come to the time when sincerity 
was no longer enough. The very im- 
pulse seemed inadequate. Distinction 
of style could not make it up. 

To be sure, however virile our litera- 
ture had been, it would have come to 
much the same stop during the war. 
For the war took precedence over every- 
thing that had gone before. It became, 
as Henry Mills Alden put it at the time, 
It was both the 
best seller and the succés d’estime of the 
last four years. What novel could com- 
pete with the amazing romance of Leon 
Trotzky? What imagined tales compare 
with the fall of all the kings? Our old 
habit of making neat and coherent little 
designs out of life was suddenly worse 
than ridiculous. 
without 


our great daily serial. 


Yet without structure, 
some kind of form, it seemed 
that we could not build—any more than 
an architect may build without plan. 
And before we could capture a design, 
and make it concrete, it had changed 
before our eyes; our argument was re- 
futed, our proved 

Change was the only reality 
and 


theory unsound. 
change 
contrast and violence—and_spir- 
itual upheavals too vague and too tre- 
mendous to be traced with the point of 
a pen. It was as if Life had lost pa- 
tience with our little stereotyped criti 
cisms, and had turned upen us its own 
terrible and irrefutable critique. 
Painters and sculptors turned camou- 
fleurs, musicians, and poets turned sol- 
diers; and fiction-writers turned propa- 
gandists and historians or let the ink dry 
on their pens. Except those few rebel- 
lious, passionate ones among them who 
turned their pens into witch’s brooms 


to carry them over the hills to jail. 
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Art, while 


show us 


There was a cessation of all 
Life stepped to the front to 


what fearless creation really was. News- 
papers achieved a great, unconscious 
Art. They still usurp the heights. 


Where, will you tell me, shall I find any 


art to transcend this, on a single page 
of my morning’s newspaper, open before 


desk? My eye falls at 
dom on three columns across the page: 


me on my rali- 


Davlight in 


hours’ 


Archangel now is of only four 
duration, and this fact, with the fogs, 
facilitates the guerrilla warfare of the Bolshe- 


viki, operating in the shelter of the forests 


In the second column, this: 


The 


sternation the countries of Central and East- 


Bourbons view with increasing con 


ern Europe turning a deeper red. 
In the third, this head-line: 


A TEA FOR MISS ELIZABETH SMITH 


Surely there is color enough, there is 


significant form, there is movement, 


How shall Art 
better arrange 
And 


how elaborate it without making it less 


there is criticism of Life! 
How 


it? How more perfectly state it? 


improve upon it? 


complete? Painting, symphony, poem, 
comment, and interpretation, all in one. 

And it seems to 
rangement, or lack of arrangement, of 
those 


there lies, if we 


me that in the ar- 


three items upon a single page, 


will but see it, an inti- 
mation, a kind of prevision and hint of 
the 

take. 
requiring the utmost devotion to attain, 
The 


clarity which comes of leaving unessen- 


way our creative literature must 


Clarity, brevity—qualities both 
and both so easily misconstrued. 


tials out, and putting essentials in. And 
the knowledge of what is essential and 
what is not will be achieved only by 
standing still long enough to see facts in 
We must learn, as the 
painters have learned, to put down what 
». and be less anxious to tell what 
we know 


their relativity. 


we set 


about what we see. Going 
about and examining minutely all the 
articles within will not 


make for clarity—nor approach truth, 


one’s. vision 
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They 


their relationships. 


would be merely facts without 
But to stand still 
a man will discern his 


world in its entirety 


and look about, 
each fact in its 
relation to other facts—and therein lies 
authenticity, therein lies beauty, therein 
lie unity and truth. He will not be so 
absorbed in the “deepening red of Cen 
tral Europe” that he will forget to put 
in the head-line, “A Tea for Miss Eliza 
beth Smith.” And that is the authentic 
touch. There we recognize our own old 
world. See with that 
The picture 
detaches itself, as a whole, a perfected 


how, 
stroke, unity is achieved. 


foolish 


Emotions, arguments, rise out 
And it Is 
this “unity” for which I hope we shall 
learn to strive. 


scheme. 


of it, but 1t remains the same. 


For a novel, as well as 
a picture, should have its perspective, so 
that the farther away we stand from it, 
the more unified it becomes, the more 
its details compose themselves into the 
whole. And when we have accomplished 
that, we shall have taken fiction out of 
the realm of propaganda and argument 
into which it has strayed, and restored 
it once again to the realm in which it 
belongs, and in which alone it can serve 
the realm of pure art. 

For this our novels will be shorter 
We must learn brevity. At 
novel is long, let it be because it has a 
long story to tell. We must take more 
time to the writing of our novels in order 
that they may take less time to read 
That must not 
shirk if our books are to be read at all. 
Not, however, as we so often hear, be 


least if il 


is our task, which we 


cause in this hurrying age people have 
so little time to read. 
matter of fact, 
processes of life have been so much sim 
plified 
more impatient of futile discursiveness, 
of maundering narrative that 
where. 


They have, as a 


more time, since the 


But they are more exacting, 


gets no- 
They have learned the value of 
They 


do not propose to do our segregation for 


time, and do not like wasting it. 


us. They will no longer dig through 


our shirkings to uncover our climaxes 
and our points. 


We must make clear 
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wt t ve mean And to do this we must 
lead of the other arts, 
modern painters have come to 


] 
pure ne, 


follow the and us« 


\ hat the 
] 


( clear color. and 


1hlass. 
| 


Or learn from the modern musician, who 


s what he has to say, and leaves it, 
hether you like it or not. Far better 
than the old Wav of saying what people 
liked, and then embroidering, repeating, 
going over it, until every one ended by 
hating it 
Sut this saving what one has to say 


is not so simple as it seems. Thunderous 


Wavgnerian 


we put them down, and they come out 


themes our minds; 


possess 


Chaminade! Chaminade, played on the 


same old spinet nice enough, here and 


there, with a passage or two that you 
may not forget—but Chaminade. These 
aw riter’s realest agonies. 

We struggle grotesquely within the 
old intangible forms. And so fierce is 
the desire, so strong and imperative the 
urge to break those bonds, to say, 
straight, what one has to say, that I 


m perfectly sure if ] attempted a novel 
to-day, it would begin like 
this: “Hi, Public! Here is a novel! The 
theme is thus and so. The effect I wish 


to produce upon your mind is this! The 


something 


just enough to 
work out the plot. And here, briefly, is 
the plot.” And I should feel constrained 


to stop every 


( haracters are so and SO 


few paragraphs to ask, 
“Are you still there?”’ For the distrac- 
tions are many and great, and we are 
tired of being bores. 

Well—and why not? Why not a novel 
like that? 
of the old form, it at least would have 
none of its dullness—and that would be 
a relief. And it might have something 


If it had none of the graces 


to say. I tell you, we writers are a pride- 
ful lot, and cannot bear being laughed 
thought 
But we have come to the point where we 
take a few We have gone 
round in a circle, and must find a 
way to f0. 


at or less wise than we are. 


must risks. 
new 
There was the time when all 
novels began the same: “On a certain 
November, 18 while the 


storm shook the windows of the little 
Vor. CXXXIX N s 73 


night in 
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house at No Blank Street, London, 
a child was born.”’ Later on, swept by 
they all 


“They met on a morning in May.” 


a sentimental began, 


And 
then the matrimonial novel appeared 
“They had married a week.” 
And a little later all novels began, ** And 
so they were divorced.”’ And after that, 
“And so he And still 
later, ‘He had just come home from the 
war.” And now 
ginning, “He had. been dead an hour.” 
Shall we 


or begin 


wave, 


been 


went to war.” 


all our books are be- 
. The circle is complete. 
find a new point of departure 
the round again? 
There is one thing, just here, which I 
One 
thing which deters us from experiment, 


must say in justice to ourselves. 


need. It is an 
oppressive sense of responsibility which 


much as we know its 
rests upon those who write these days. 
For never, I believe, has al generation 
so consciously felt itself a part of history. 
We knowingly move in the great era 

in the climactic epoch of civilization 
upon this earth. We feel the eyes of 
future generations upon us; we feel their 
We have 


a strange and disturbing sense of living 


fingers thumbing our books. 


in antiquity, of seeing to-day as in a 
Even 
I, as I sit here at this desk, which will one 
day be such an absurdly old-fashioned 


desk 


crystal one sees a mirrored past. 


and with these furnishings whose 
very modernity guarantees them speedy 
antiques; my shoes, the style of my 
clothes, my hair, I am already a 
twentieth-century daguerreotype. 

More than once, in city crowds, I have 
found the whole scene detaching itself, 
and I would seem to be looking at it as a 
thing apart, suspended, hung in its at- 
mosphere of antiquity. Fifth Avenue, at 
night, from the top of a *bus—the broken 


sky-line of the roofs on either side, 
flower-shops, with the Gothic rise of 
St. Nicholas’s beyond, and, farther 


up and across, the twin spires of St. 
Patrick’s looming heroic and high; the 
pedestrians passing in the street below, 
the motors, the traffic moving massively ; 
and on the two 


seat in front of me 
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ladies in fashionable hats, and opposite 
sud- 
denly it is static, an etching in a frame— 
“Fifth Avenue, New York, Period of the 
Great War’’—and I wonder if I am I. 
All this increases our already strong 


them two officers in uniform 


sense of responsibility, our self - con- 
sciousness, our feeling of inadequacy. 
For, after all, it is not 
longer care for fiction that we 
write, but because we do care; 
we believe in it as a contribution to life, 
and are unwilling to give it less than it 


because we no 
cannot 


because 


And even ro- 
mance history must be worthy of a time 


so great. 


deserves at our hands. 


There have been times of late when I 
have come to believe that we should be 
could 
succeed merely in touching fact with 


fulfilling our mission best if we 


THE 
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beauty, with felicity, gaiety; if we could 
content ourselves just now with what a 
soldier poet called “the grace-notes in 
(Poetry, thank 
God! can still be brief and exquisite. 
For men sick with war and hate and 
ugliness are coming back to us hungry 
for grace and simplicity and all delicate 
and beautiful things. But we cannot 
We have fed these 
last few years upon too strong spiritual 
meat for that. 


’ 


life’s scale to play.’ 


content ourselves. 


And meantime Civilization has given 
notice that the climax is not yet. The 
world involves itself in strange experi- 
ments. 
ward 


If fiction, then, is to grope for 
with the must not be 
afraid to risk experiment; we must be 
lieve in one another; in ourselves; have 
faith enough to try new ways. 


rest, we 


COWARD 


GARRISON 


MUST be off and a long time gone before the Spring comes back, 
I Before the last snow melts and runs, before the first bird sings, 
Before me heart’s the like of a hare with yelpin’ hounds on its track 
With the old sounds and the old sights and the liftin’ of new-fledged wings 


I must be off and a long way off before the Spring comes on, 


Before the hedges are comin’ green the ways that I used to go. 
*Tis well enough on a winter’s night for a lad to sit be his lone, 
But I’m dreadin’ the time when Phelin’s pipes sing up from the glen below 


I must be off and a long way off and there’s no one to bid me stay, 
And she and the man of her choice may laugh at seein’ a fool depart. 

I must be off and a long time gone before Spring comes this way, 
Before the sight of a child of hers would tear the strings of me heart. 





THE 


BY MARIA 


KNEW that she would recover even 
| when I first saw her 

Our meeting took place under the 
most extraordinary circumstances I 
had been sent to the Caucasian city of 


Baku as radical 


a correspondent by a 
Russian newspaper. Note that the news- 


paper was ulical, and no self respect- 
iy Russian radical ever believes in 
religious miracles or ever helps to per- 


form them. 
Well, | Was compelled to lower my self 
to a miracle a 
But let us start at the very beginning. 
When I arrived at Baku I could not find 
hotel, not 


as you English people say. It 


a room in any for love nor 
money 
was in war-time; all living places were 


The first night I slept in 
the station, and awakened with a head- 


ove;’r¢ rowded. 


ache and in a bad mood. “* Never mind, 
you are a newspaper woman,” I said to 
myself; “be courageous and_ active. 
\ real correspondent must not mind 


such a trifle as a headache.” 

Then I washed myself, powdered my 
hose, drank a Tew glasses of very hot tea 
with lemon, ate a piece of stale black 
bread, and began my investigations. 

I suppose you know that in Baku we 
have great oil-wells? There was always 
trouble with them 
eraft, labor troubles, or what not. 


some kind of fire, 
Now 
there were all these causes ‘together—at 
least the owners told us so. 
plained 


They com- 


and complained, and asked 


large subsidies from the Czar’s govern 
ment. In return they produced very lit- 
tle kerosene and oil. 

Many of the newspaper greyhounds 
You 


see, [ had a mission so important that 


were sent a to expose the profiteers.”” 


BLACK 


CITY 


MORAVSKY 


there was no excuse for me to engage in 
performing miracles. 

But if you had seen the poor girl you 
would have forgotten all about 


portant 


the im- 
missions. She was paralyzed; 
year after year she had to lie there on 
her bed, dreaming in 
And she looked SO 
She was of that pure Slavie type 


of which our peasants sing: 


narrow maiden 
vain of life and love. 


sweet ! 


Your eves are like the skies, 
Your hair like a golden wave. 
Who saw you once in life 


Would love you to the grave. 


She was the daughter of an oil-well 
guard. <A terrible accident 
her health. Kvery day she carried her 
father his humble lunch in the dinner- 
pail. She had to hurry, otherwise the 
food cold; it long 
way from her smoky house in the Black 
City to the dark the 
wells. 


had ruined 


would grow Was a 


towers of oil- 

The city in which the oil-workers live 
is justly called the Black City. The 
houses are dirty the unceasing 
smoke, the frequent 
winds from the Caspian Sea. The soil is 


from 
blown around by 
barren; even the scantiest grass cannot 
grow in the clay with its covering of salt 
and oil. It is a sad place to live. The 
detestable the oil penetrates 
everything—soil, clothes, even the walls 
of the buildings. It is impossible to be 
rid of it. Even a daily bath—if the peo- 
ple from the Black ¢ ‘ity were acquainted 
with such a luxury 
them from it. 


smell of 


would not save 


They did not know luxuries. But the 


little golden-haired Grunia was charm- 
ing just the same, although she bathed 
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only before the big holidays and never 
wore hats on her golden hair Of course 
she had admirers. There was a boy who 
swore that he would love her to the 
grave, like the song. She loved him, too, 
and everything would have ended as 
happily as it was possible in such a dark 
place had the horrible accident not oc- 
curred. 

There was a fire in the oil-wells. The 
largest of the wells was aflame, and 
when Grunia approached it she learned 
that her father was there, amid the 
flames. She cried and dropped the din- 
ner-pail, approached the trembling tower 
of flame, and called: 

“Otetz, Rodnoi”’ (“Father dear!) 

At the same moment her oil-stained 
clothing caught fire. She fell uncon- 
scious from fear and grief. 

When she was better people noticed 
that she could not move. Her limbs were 
completely paralyzed. 


All this was told by the guard who 
showed me the wells. He was her step- 
father. He loved the girl and her 
mother, but, ““what can a poor muzhik 
do?” There were no good doctors in the 
Black City. 

We became friends. When two Rus- 
sians talk for two hours they have time 
enough to tell each other their business, 
their beliefs, and the story of their lives. 
He informed me that he believed in 
miracles, performed by the new wander- 
ing saint. I complained to him that I 
had no place to live. We sympathized 
with each other and he asked me to stay 
in his house. It was terrible, to live in 
the Black City, but I had no choice. 
[ accepted the invitation, consoling my- 
self: 

“It is very romantic to live among 
the working-people, and I shall obtain 
first-hand information.” 

When we entered his home a faint, 
sad song was heard from the bedroom. 
It was Grunia, who sang: 


“When she was a little girl 
She was a happy child... 


% 


Her stepfather opened the door to the 
bedroom and we entered this room with 
a low ceiling and very small windows. 
The windows were carefully closed and 
the air in the bedroom was heavy. The 
humble muslin curtains, which might 
have been white a few days before, were 
now a dirty gray. Nothing could be 
clean for long in this city of smoke. 

When we entered she stopped her song 
abruptly and gazed at me with friendly 
curiosity. Her father said: 

“This lady will stay with us for a 
while. She wants to talk to you.” 

The girl smiled gently and stretched 
both her hands to me. 

“Tam awfully glad! People talk to me 
so rarely. Matushka is always busy and 
the children come only after a fight—to 
complain about a black eye. . . . I feel 
very lonely here.” 

“Well, well, don’t wail too much be- 
fore barishnia; she will be bored,” said 
the stepfather, and left us alone. 

Grunia lay on the plain wooden bed. 
Her face was pale from the lack of fresh 
air—Russian peasants rarely open win- 
dows in their houses. They believe that 
if you sleep with the window open you 
will immediately catch a bad cold. It is 
a superstition which is very hard to 
fight. 

“Be in good health!” I used the or- 
dinary Russian greeting, which sounded 
ironical in this gloomy bedroom. I took 
her tiny hands in mine and examined 
them. “I am glad you can move your 
fingers. I was told that they were quite 
helpless after the accident. So we are 
recovering little by little?” 

“Oh no; God returned me only my 
hands. It happened so strangely. . 
I lay here and prayed day and night for 
my health. Then mother brought a new 
set of knitting-needles and showed them 
to me. They were so bright and pretty! 
I lifted my hands and took them before 
I thought of it. It was a miracle.” 

The thought of self-hypnotism imme- 
diately flashed through my mind. I had 
studied medicine before I chose the rest- 


less occupation of a journalist. Professor 
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»Ribau had described these strange cases. 

I remember a story about a young 
woman who was paralyzed—the re- 
sult of a street accident. It was a 
nervous paralysis. She recovered after a 
while, but did not realize it. For years 
her devoted husband pushed her wheel- 
chair until a clever doctor came and said 
to her, “Get up; you are all right.”’ 

“Let me look at your feet, will you, 
Grunia?”’ I said to my new friend. 

“Are you a doctor?” 

“No, but I know a bit about it. Per- 
haps we might consult a good doctor.” 

She unfolded her blanket willingly and 
her eyes brightened. My God! how this 
girl wanted to live! She looked at me as 
wistfully as though I were an image of 
hope. 

“IT would do everything to be healthy 
again! I would take the _ bitterest 
drugs.” 

I examined her feet. They did not 
have the lifeless whiteness that accom- 
panies paralysis. 

“Do you feel my touch?” 

“Why, certainly, but it does not hurt 
me. You may squeeze them. You may 
try them with a knife. Do everything 
you please, if it will help! Oh, I want to 
walk again!” 

“Listen, Grunia. There is a boy to 
whom you were engaged.” 

Tears shone suddenly in the eyes of 
the girl as I spoke these words. 

“He is kind, barishnia. He comes 
from time to time and plays for me on 
his guitar. But he cannot marry a wreck. 
A muzhik needs a worker in his house. 
And now he is coming less and less often. 

I think that dark girl newly from 
Baku got hold of him. He is not for me; 
he is not for me!” 

She covered her face with her pale, 
thin hands and sobbed loudly. 

“Don’t cry, Grunia; you are not a 
baby. Do you want him back?” 

“Every girl would like him back! He 
is wonderful. He has the best guitar in 
the town and he is so brave. . . . It was 
he who saved me from the flames. 2 
“Listen, Grunia; you will have 


your boy back. You will walk and be 
happy.” 

“How, barishnia, how?” cried she, 
and grasped my hands convulsively. 

“Just brace up and leave your bed. 
Get up! You are not paralyzed at all. 
Perhaps you were, but you have recov- 
ered a long time ago. You can walk all 
right. Try!” 

The blue eves of Grunia darkened 
suddenly. She was angry, and said, bit- 
terly: 

“You think I am pretending, barish- 
nia. My mother says it, too, when she 
feels tired from housekeeping. ‘Such a 
big, lazy girl,’ says she, ‘and no help 
from her! I know people think it. 
I do look all right. But I cannot move, 
I cannot. I cannot.” 

She repeated it plaintively with un- 
ceasing and humble despair. 

I tried to convince her, but in vain. 

“How is it possible, barishnia, without 
drugs or operations or prayers or any- 
thing? Just to get up and walk? I can- 
not do it.” 

It was clear to me now that I had 
spoiled everything. I should have said 
that I was a doctor and a very learned 
one. Now she would not believe me. 
Self-assurance is more helpful sometimes 
than modesty. “‘ Modesty is not becom- 
ing In a newspaper woman, anyway,” | 
sneered at myself, at the same time 
blushing at my meek attempt to cure 
this stubborn girl. 

In the afternoon I caught the train to 
Baku. I had to return and take my 
things from the station. The _ train 
moved like a tortoise which has just 
awakened from its winter sleep. I was 
bored by this slow ride and felt blue; I 
had not even a newspaper to divert 
me. My thoughts went back to the 
Black City. I could not help thinking 
about the poor girl whom I had left 
there. 

My sad meditations were broken by a 
quarrel; two working-men were arguing 
very passionately about religion. They 
were already rolling up their sleeves in 
order to back their arguments with their 
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fists when I looked at them. I smiled as 
sociably as I could and asked: 

“What is it all about?” 

The fellows forgot the fight, immedi- 
ately, for the sake of a debate. 
Russians love to argue much better than 
to fight. 


“arguer,”’ 


new 


They were glad to have a new 
and they told me their views, 
interrupting each other as often as they 
could. 

saint. He 
supposed to cure every kind of disease, 
from the 


drinking. The younger fellow refused to 


It was about a new was 


Caucasian fever to chronic 


believe in it. He was the type of the 
and a red- 
covered radical booklet peeped from his 
pocket. 

“All 


ignorant people! 


“enlightened working-man,” 


the 
Read books and you 


will see for yourself.” 


these self-made saints fool 


I quite agreed with him and tried to 
We argued for 
hours, until our voices became hoarse. 


enlighten his opponent. 


We parted good friends and my oppo- 
nent found for me an izvozchik and elo- 
quently swore at him for a long while, 
trying to lower the enormous war cab- 
fare. 

The izvozchik took me to the station 
and his thin, hairy horse went almost as 
slowly as the train from the Black City. 
He tried to start a little talk with me 
about the future harvest, but I was not 
I was thinking all the 
time about Grunia. 


sociable now; 

“She will not listen to a doctor when 
he tells her that she isn’t paralyzed,” 
thought I. “She will feel hurt... . 
‘People think I am pretending,’ she will 
“If I only could fetch that 
saint!’ I said to myself, and blushed. I, 
a radical, who only a few minutes before 


Say again.” 


was fighting prejudices, now 
hope in them. 

“But really, she may believe in his 
power, and it will cure her. Oh, damn 


put my 


the principles! 
saint. 
than the best principles in the world.”’ 


After I had quieted my conscience 
and brought my valise from Baku to the 
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Black City we all drank tea together, 
the big family of my host, the boy who 
loved Grunia, and I. I was seated in the 
corner, under the ikon, as an honored 
I touched the gilded frame of the 
image and asked Grunia’s lover: 


guest. 


“Do you believe in miracles, Vasia?”’ 
I should be 


comrades of the 


“Of course not, barishnia. 
laughed at by the 
party if I did.” 

“He is a 


father, disapprovingly. 


socialist,” said Grunia’s 

Then I declared, to the great surprise 
of the family, “I do believe in miracles, 
Petr Petrovich, and should like to meet 
the blessed Ivanushka.” 

My conscience ached again when | 
shamelessly said it. “To fall so lov : If 
only my editor could hear!” 

I dii not 
hesitate any longer. I asked Petr Petro 
vich to give me the address of the saint 

He did not know. “Ivanushka never 
lives long in one place,” said he. 

“It is a pity that you don’t know it. 
I thought we might beg him to help 
Grunia,”’ said I, and looked at Vasia. 

“T will upset all the village and find 
him, barishnia!”’ shouted the unbeliever. 


But the dice were thrown. 


His big blue eyes shone with a new 
That night he did not play the 
guitar at Grunia’s bedside. ‘ We are go- 
ing to help you, my little swallow,” he 
said to his pale sweetheart. “ Be patient 
and let me go. .” 

“You all repeat, ‘Be patient, be 
patient!’ complained Grunia, and was 
near to weeping. But he pinched her 
chin gently and made a funny face at 
which she smiled. Then he ran away. 

[I followed him with the easy step of a 
sinner who has just sold her soul to the 
devil of superstition and does not care. 


hope. 


As I was leaving the room I noticed 
that Grunia drew out from under her 
pillow a sheet of bright silk and started 
to sew. 

“Tt will be a fine blouse for Vasia,”” | 
thought. But I was mistaken. 

When we were outside I said to Vasia, 
“You mustn’t think I really believe in 
all this nonsense, but 
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THE 


And I tried to explain te him the the- 
Ribau, 


hope that he would understand it. 


ory of Professor without any 

To my great surprise, he understood. 
They have very clear heads, those young 
Russian peasants. 

“We will tell her afterward that it was 
not a miracle,”’ said he, seriously. “Girls 
must not be kept in the darkness.” 

“T wonder if would _ believe 
“There is a tale 
about a genie whom a muzhik drew out 
bottle, but could not put back 
again.” 


But the “enlightened”’ Vasia did not 
understand obscure symbols. 


she 


us... I murmured. 


of a 


It was nearly evening when we left the 
house of Petr Petrovich. The big south- 
ern stars shone brightly above the Black 


( ity, the city of despair. The wind of 


early spring, which might have been 
laden with balsam a few miles away, 


of oil. Big clouds of 
tarnished the deep-blue sky. 


smelled smoke 


For a few minutes we walked in si- 
lence. “Where are you going, Vasia?”’ I 
asked. 

“We will ask about him in the big 
traktir, ‘Forget-me-not,’ opposite the 
Perhaps they know where he 
lives at present.” 


church. 


“What do you drink in the traktir, now 
that vodka is prohibited?” 

“Tea with jam. Women are very glad 
because their husbands take them out to 
the ‘ Forget-me-not.’ It never happened 
before.” 

The traktir was far away, on the other 
side of the town. We passed the narrow 

strewn with the shells of 
sunflower seeds which are the favorite 


main street, 


dessert of the working-men. Life would 
be as unendurable without it as the life 
of an American working-man would be 
without chewing-gum. 

People sat at the entrances of their 
low, dark houses. They talked loudly, 
sang and played. The air was filled with 
music. Guitars, harmonicas, and bala- 
laikas were heard on every corner. The 
gentle, low buzz of the stringed instru- 
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ments and the joyful twitter of harmoni- 
cas reminded me that the spring had 
come even to the Black City. People 
enjoyed themselves in this city of 
despair. How could they? It seemed to 
me that I should die if I were compelled 
to live here. 

And able even to 
leave her dark house for the noisy and 
dirty street. The street looked hopeless, 
but still there was a sky, a spring sky 
above it! 


Grunia was not 


We passed the street and began cross- 
ing a large deserted plain—‘* Empty 
Space”’ it was called by the inhabitants. 
Fighting took place on it very often and 
people had been killed there at night. 
There were no trees, no grass, and no 
flowers on this dead field. Truly it was 
“Empty Space”’ filled with the omni- 
present smell of oil. A thick pipe 
through which the oil ran from the wells 
to the benzine-factory lay like an endless 
snake. 

“How long is this pipe and why is it 
placed on the surface? It may be ruined 
by the weather or carriages.” 

“The bosses find it too expensive to 
dig it in,” answered the boy, with a 
laugh. “But it costs them far more to 
crawl through the 
Look here. ss 

He pressed his finger to his mouth and 
we stopped. 


have it ‘Empty 


Space.’ 


Looking forward, we saw 
two figures bending over the oil-pipe. 

“They are milking it,” said Vasia, 
with a sneer. “From time to time these 
oil thieves bore so many holes in the 
pipe that all ‘Empty Space’ is covered 
with oil, The muzhiks keep their 
mouths shut, even when they happen to 
know who does the milking, because they 
hate the owners.” 

“You are caught!” exclaimed he, jok- 
ingly. “Come with me to jail!” 

The men looked at him very quietly 
and smiled. All of a sudden Vasia tapped 
one of them on the shoulder and shouted: 

“Ba! Saint lvanushka! Did you find 
this business better than curing people?” 

“The police were after me; they con- 
sidered it a crime to cure the poor with- 
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out the paper from the governor. It 
wasn't just! So I prefer to give them a 
real reason for hunting.” 

* Did you really cure that old woman 
from the New Village? Tell me, Ivan- 
ushka. People say she was near death.” 

“Yes, God helped me to do it, al- 
though her husband isn’t glad that she 
recovered ° she has too sharp a 
tongue.” 

“Will you help my sweetheart, [van- 
ushka?”’ 


*What? 


Saint Spirit who helps the helpless. 


You always sneered at the 
No, 
you may take me to jail, but I will not 
even try to do ‘4g 

“Don’t be cross, [vanushka. Try!” 

“TI don’t want to be mean to you. I 
am God’s man. I would like to help your 
girl, but, y ou see, if people don’t believe, 


should 


good name if she doesn’t recover.” 


it is of no use, I injure my 
“You don’t mind injuring your good 


name with thieving!” said Vasia, con- 
temptuously. 

“Now be careful; don’t dare to offend 
Saint Father!” the companion of Ivan- 
ushka shouted, angrily. “The Blessed 
has the right to take a little | 
from here for his lamp and his home fire. 


The 


everybody. God created it for the com- 


‘rosene 


earth and her womb belong to 
mon use, but your bosses grabbed it for 
themselves.” 

Vasia tried to answer this argument 
of crude religious socialism. 

“You are ignorant people,” he said. 
“This is not the way to change things. 
We must organize and claim our rights, 
not steal them.” 

I felt that 
start here in the desert, near the dam- 
aged pipe, and that they might talk 
until the police discovered them and 
brought them to their senses. So I inter- 


. 
a fiery discussion might 


rupted Vasia: 
* Will you please explain to Ivanushka 
why I came here?” 
“Oh yes 
lieves in you. 


Barishnia says that she be- 
I wonder why she does, 
being educated. . . . She wants you to 


cure Grunia.”’ 
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[vanushka looked at me with suspi- 
c1on., 

I said to him, as sincerely as I could: 

“It is not Ivanushka; | 
stopped believing in miracles long ago 


quite sO, 


but I know that some people have great 
Perhaps you have it. I 
have heard much of you. I hope that 
you may this girl. There is no 
smoke without a fire: 


mental power. 


cure 
there must be a 
reason why people praise you so.’ 

“You want to be converted, barishnia. 
I see it,” said Ivanushka, wiping the oil 
from his hands with a rag. ‘ Your heart 
is cold from disbelief. All right. I will 
pray God to warm your heart and lift the 
girl to her feet. | hope He will help me 
once more, 

His young companion made the sign 
of the cross and looked at the saint with 
deep reverence. ‘No more oil, father?” 
he asked, obediently. 

“Go home, my son. I don’t need you 
said Ivanushka. 

His disciple kissed his hand and dis- 
appeared noiselessly in the darkness. 

We invited Ivanushka to the “ Forget- 
me-not” and I had a long talk with 
him. 


any more,” 


The traktir looked as decent as a late 
saloon could look. Tables were covered 
with clean table-cloths. Was it because 
the sober customers beeame more intol- 
erant of dirt, or was it because women 
began to visit the rehabilitated saloon? 
People who sat there were dressed well. 
Some of them wore silken 
mostly red or black. 

We sat down at a small round table in 
the corner and talked in whispers, like 
conspirators. Ivanushka refused our 
entreaties for along time. Only after the 
fifth glass of tea he began to give in: 


blouses, 


“Tf you, Vasili, will pray and fast 
three days and three nights . . .” 

But then Vasia ruined everything. He 
interrupted the priest: 


“IT will do nothing of the kind. To 
practise these silly tricks again! How 


can Lif I don’t believe? My comrades 


in the party would ridicule me if they 
I should despise myself.” 


knew. 
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Ivanushka arose from the table, highly 
offended. 

“You impertinent youngster! Your 
inripened soul is as changeable as the 
wind from Caspii. You don’t know 
vourself what you believe and disbelieve. 


if am too old to be angry with you, but 
I will never speak to you again.” 

He crossed his breast before the ikon 
of Saint Nicola, hanging in the corner, 
and went out with heavy steps. 

When Vasia and I, greatly depressed, 
were leaving the “ Forget-me-not” a 
young chap with a childish face and a 
large scar across his forehead passed 
close to Vasia and said, in a low, monoto- 
nous voice: 

“Don’t forget, Vasili, the boys will be 
at the Armenian cemetery after sunset.” 

My easily inflamed imagination was 
stirred by this unusual engagement. 
Something was going to happen at the 
oil-wells!: It was a revolutionary meet- 
ing, no doubt. I recalled how in 1905 we 
used to gather in the most deserted 
places, discussing the new life. My heart 
beat rapidly. Now, twelve years later, 
I still remembered that unforgetable 
year. The first revolution lived in my 
memory like a first love. 

“Ts it possible now, in war-time, when 
everything is SO suppressed ? Are people 
beginning to awaken again?” I asked 
myself. I had heard the effusive news 
from different cities of Russia, the news 
about the great wave of unrest which 
slowly was approaching the shattered 
throne. I hope... 

I was dying to ask Vasia about the 
meeting, but such a question would be 
against the rules of conspiracy. I did not 
belong to their organization. I was a 
free-lance radical. 

Seemingly, his thoughts were more 
occupied with his personal affairs than 
with the happenings in the party. He 
murmured to himself and bit his full, 
softly curved lips. Even the expression 
of anger and contempt could not greatly 
harden his frank and kindly face. 

“Oh, how I hate these peasant super- 
stitions!”’ he shouted, angrily, when we 
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parted with Ivanushka. “They hamper 
our movement, they keep people in fear, 
they destroy everything! A year ago one 
of these religious witches killed my poor 
brother. Pron was wounded in a street 
fight and a priest from our village sug- 
gested that we put a handful of the 
sacred soil on the wound. The dust from 
the grave of Saint Sergius caused blood- 
Oh, how I despise all 
these silly beliefs!” 


poisoning. 


I said nothing. I despised them also. 
But if, in this particular case, they might 
build up human happiness...  Per- 
haps it was worth while to try. 

However, I did not share my thoughts 
with Vasia. I did not want to tempt this 
young boy who had just freed himself 
from the tightly clinging false beliefs of 
the past. 

Quite of a sudden Vasia changed the 
topic. “What do you think of our 
Czar?” 

“1 think our opinion of the subject 
does not differ much,” I answered, with 
a comprehending smile. 

“T have guessed it; you are an intel- 
lectual, and the intelligentsia was al- 
ways for the interests of the masses,”’ he 
said, awkwardly combining the freshly 
learned literary words. “I believe you 
are with us.” 

“T am, Vasia, with all my heart!” 

“Would you like to go to the meet- 
ing?” 


“Certainly.” 


Among the plain white monuments, 
made of cheap Caucasian marble, there 
sat the dark figures of the conspirators. It 
was not a large crowd. But the simple 
white pillars which guarded the graves 
looked like motionless human _ bodies 
wrapped in white. I recalled suddenly 
the horrible massacre which was inspired 
and organized by the government, the 
bloody fight between Armenians and 
Persians. Many victims of it were 
buried here. I imagined that their spirits 
arose now from the fresh graves to add to 
our protest their immortal indignation 
at despotism. The immobile white 
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figures were symbols, were representa- 
tives of the dead. 
manding justice. 


They stood here de- 
These friendly ghosts 
strengthened our forces, increased our 
number. All the cemetery seemed to be 
filled with revolutionists; some of them 
were discussing loudly the vital problems 
of the day, but the greater part, clad in 
white, solved the inevitable in silence. 


It was decided to organize a strike. 
This time it not for the sake of 
higher wages or shorter hours. It was 
to be a strike of political protest. These 
young, hot-headed boys did not bother 
about finding any particular case of in- 
justice as a reason for it. 

“We will protest against the whole 
system of government!” declared Vasia, 
the chairman, from the steps of the 
monument which served as a platform. 

I thought it foolish. I feared this 
handful of brave enthusiasts would have 
to think over their plan in the over- 
crowded jail of Baku. My heart was 
with them, but my intellect said, “No.” 
My soul, cooled by too many experi- 
ences, doubted the future. 

I did not suspect then 


was 


that a few 
wecks later a great miracle would hap- 
pen in Petrograd; that Russia overnight 
would free herself from Czarism 

The young revolutionists opened a de- 
bate. They discussed the future form of 
government as if the despotism was al- 
ready overthrown. 

“Children!” I said to myself, half 


aloud. “Foolish children!” 

A man who stood near to me mur- 
mured, “Children sometimes feel the 
truth.” 


His voice seemed familiar to me. I 
moved nearer and looked inio his face. 
In the dim light of the stars I saw. the 
long white beard and burning eyes of 
Ivanushka the Blessed. 

“How happened he to come here?” I 
asked myself. ‘Certainly he is not a 
revolutionist.” 

I had no time to meditate about it. 
With faint surprise I saw Vasia lighting 
his hand-lantern and hanging it on a tree. 
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“Look here, comrades!’ he exclaimed, 
with a purely childish joy. “What a 
beautiful flag was contributed to the 
revolution by my sweetheart!” 

I recognized the bright bit of silk 
which had rested under Grunia’s pillow. 
So she knew everything and did not tell 
I felt a little hurt. 

Old Ivanushka approached the plat- 
form and, without asking the permission 
of the chairman, started to talk. 

‘[ see on your flag a slogan, ‘Down 
with the Czar!’ But this is not...” 

He was interrupted by angry voices: 

“Look, the old 


teach us!” 


' 
me. 


pope came here to 

“Down with him, 

“Which accursed fool told him that 
we were to have a meeting?” 

“Down with priests!” 

The old man raised his voice and con- 
tinued, calmly : 

“| did not come to teach you; I came 
to learn from you. I believe in the old 
saying, ‘ Youth feels the truth.’ Perhaps 
you feel it now. But it seems to my old 
soul that you have chosen the wrong 
way to it. You will not gain happiness 
when you kill Him Who Sits on the 
Throne. There will be rivers of tears 
and storms of despair before we see 
her happy—our Little Mother Rus- 
sia.” 

“Go away with your preaching! We 
don’t need your advice and we don’t 
believe in your prophecies!” 
boys. 


shouted the 


“We had better silence him,”’ said one 
of them, gloomily; “he may betray us 
to the police.” 

As soon as this was said Ivanushka 
fell down and prostrated himself on the 
ground. I thought he was terrorized by 
the threatening words. . . . He lay im- 
mobile for a moment, then jumped up, 
snatched the flag from the hands of 
astonished Vasia, tore it from its stick, 
and wrapped it around his neck. A 
strange, subtle, kindly, ironical smile 
played on his ascetic lips while he said, 
slowly : 


“It is getting chilly. The old man 
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may catch a bad cold. This fine silk 
will warm my throat.” 

The amazed boys looked at him in 
utter silence. All of us thought him 
crazy. But our astonishment lasted a 
very short time. A few moments later 
we heard the sound of hoofs. 

Chen we understood. 

At the gate the horses stopped. Now 
we heard hurrying steps and the faint 

ngling of spurs. As the horsemen ap- 
proached, Ivanushka ordered us to bare 
our heads. He started to sing an ancient 
psalm. Obeying the old religious in- 
stinet which lives in the soul of every 
Russian, the revolutionists began to sing 
in low, uncertain tones. 

The ealm face of Ivanushka, lighted 
up by the yellowish light of the little 
oil-lantern, resembled an old Byzantine 
ikon; it was serious, almost severe. 
Looking at it, nobody would dare to in- 
terrupt his prayers. 

When the head of the police saw the 
saint he took off his cap reverently and 
said, with embarrassment: 

“Pardon us for disturbing your re- 
ligious assembly, father; we were told 
that the rioters were holding a meeting 
here.” 

He knew that Ivanushka was a sec- 
tarian who did not believe in the ortho 
dox church. Men higher up, rulers from 
the capital, had issued orders to perse 
But the 


old captain of Cossacks and his men 


cute “the churchless priests.” 


feared Ivanushka much more than the 
far-away military masters. 

“Go in peace, my son,” said Ivan- 
ushka to him. ‘‘ We gathered here to 
seek the truth.” 

After the Cossacks departed and the 
meeting ended with the resolution to 
declare the strike next month, Vasia 
bowed tow before Ivanushka and said, 
humbly: 

“Thou who hast saved my friends and 
myself, forgive me. Wilt thou extend 
thy great kindness and try to save her 
also?”’ 

*vanushka nodded his head in silence. 

“IT don’t believe in his prayers, I 


don’t!” repeated Vasia to me, as if trying 
to excuse himself. “But he is so 
good.” 

“You believe in his great power of 
good-will, Vasia. So do Il. We don’t 
need to be ashamed of it.” 


On a sunny Sunday morning we three 

Ivanushka, Vasia, and I—entered the 
bedroom of the paralyzed girl. When 
Ivanushka looked kindly at Grunia she 
smiled at him with perfect confidence. 
She had been told how he saved us the 
night before, and was firmly convinced 
that nothing was impossible for this 
“God’s man.” 

He touched her forehead gently and 
smoothed her hair. She kissed his hands 
and waited. 

When the old ikon of the Virgin Mary 
was taken from its honorable corner in 
the “best room” and placed on the 
table near Grunia’s bed, when the high 
wax candles were lighted and the queer 
silver incense-burner was filled with 
balsamic grass, then the ceremony 
began. 

The saint opened a tnick book and 
read a long prayer, written in the an 
cient, hardly understood Church-Slavic 
language. He read it slowly—he almost 
sang it, and it sounded like the exor- 
cism of a conjurer. His helper swayed 
the kadilo, and big clouds of balsamic 
smoke filled the low room. The face of 
Ivanushka seemed so mystical in this 
faint blue smoke! I could hardly imag- 
ine, looking at his inspired face, that it 
was the same man whom we had yester- 
day caught stealing kerosene from the 
damaged pipe. 

I looked at the face of the crippled 
girl and saw that she believed in the 
approaching miracle. She gazed at the 
saint with happy expectancy. She was 
just awaiting his sign to get up and walk. 

All the family of the old guard was 
there, on their knees. They crossed 
their breasts, their foreheads, their 
mouths, and constantly bowed to the 
ground before the image of the dark- 
faced Virgin. 
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The feeling of great faith was so con- 
It thrilled even the sophisti- 
cated soul of the newspaper woman. For 


ac) «! 
tagious! 


a moment I forgot the materialistic phi- 
losophy which long ago had replaced my 
childish faith im religion, and murmured 
with the others half-remembered words 
of prayers. 

Ivanushka approached the bed and 
unfolded the thin brown blanket which 
covered the immobile feet 
She leoked at his 
ecstatically. 


of Grunia. 
and smiled 
He made the sign of the 
cross on her knees, her shins, her ankles, 
and every one of her little fingers. Then 
he continued his prayers. 


hands 


The atmosphere of strained waiting 
filled the room. People stopped mur- 
muring their prayers. The room was so 
silent that I could hear the buzz of a 
small fly which beat its head against the 
closed window, trying desperately to re- 
gain its freedom. 

Suddenly Ivanushka raised his head 
and fixed his kindly eyes on Grunia. His 
face was lighted with great compassion, 
tears of sacred pity shone in his wise 
eves. She looked at him with such bright 
My heart almost stopped. I 
thought what a terrible shock it would be 
to her, if . 

But my doubting thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the clear voice of Ivanushka 
the Blessed: 

“Arise, my ehild, and be strong.” 

Slowly, as in a cataleptic dream, she 
put her feet, one after the other, on the 
bared floor. We did not dare to move or 
breathe. Only Vasia crawled on his 
knees nearer to her bed. 


hope! 


Carefully, like a baby wno tries to 
walk for the first time, she made a few 
uncertain steps and fell in the open arms 
of Vasia. 

“It was only a case of self-hypno- 
tism,”’ I thought, as I shook hands with 
Ivanushka. But somehow I was not 
quite sure of it. Professor Ribau and his 
famous theory had faded a little. 

I offered some money to Ivanushka, 
but he refused te aecept any reward. 

“You are still in doubt. . . . Leannot 
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accept anything from the 
are in doubt. . . . It may 
power.” 

Grunia recovered slowly. At first she 
could walk only a few minutes a day— 
her feet were so weak after months of 
inaction. But little by little they grew 
stronger and she began to dream of a 
nice long trip to Baku. Vasia promised 
to take her there to buy her a turquoise 
engagement-ring. 

It was a fine day wnen Grunia left the 
house for the first time after her long 
illness. Even in the Black City one could 
feel that the spring had come. 

Grunia walked slowly along the al- 
ways dirty main street; from time to 
time she would stop and smile at the 
houses as if greeting her old chums. It 
was a week-day and the town seemed 
deserted; she could not talk and smile 
to the neighbors. 


people who 
weaken my 


She was still very 
weak and we helped her to walk. 

When we passed the “ Empty Space” 
she suddenly bent to the ground—she 
had noticed a pale blade of grass. 

Rain had been falling for days and it 
awakened for a short time this deserted 
and lifeless spot. Frail apple-green 
leaves of weeds shot through the oiled 
and salted soil. Grunia plucked the little 
green blade and kissed it. 


The train moved as slowly as usual. 
A very few people rode to Baku at that 
time of day. We three sat together on a 
soiled wooden bench, enjoying life. As 
the train got farther and farther away 
from the oil-wells the air became more 
and more fresh. The wind blowing from 
the Caspian Sea drove away the disgust- 
ing smell of the oil. 

Grunia breathed deeply and her eyes 
were as blue and bright as the waves 
which glittered in the distance. 


We reached Baku at noon. A large 


caravan of camels moved slowly along 
the ill-paved streets. A few automobiles 
hurried noisily by and the camels looked 
at them suspiciously. From time to time 
they were frightened by the horns and 
shied away in wild fear. Mohammedan 
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IT WAS A VERY HUMBLE TURQUOISE WHICH VASIA COULD AFFORD. TO BUY 
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women in long, multicolored wrappers 
mingled with well-dressed Europeans. 
Grunia looked at this bright Asiatic city 
as if she had regained Paradise. 
Through the narrow stony gate we 
entered the ancient fortress where rested 
the turquoise intended for Grunia’s en- 


Vasia led the 


» Persian-rug shop. 


iwement-ring. way to 

The well-dressed young Persian sales- 
nan with finger-nails painted yellow met 
is with a courteous bow and willingly 
showed us all his store. He was told that 
we needed just one small, inexpensive 
turquoise, but what did it matter? No- 
ody hurried much in the sunny and 
lazy city of Baku, and we might as well 
examine the whole shop. 

We saw old rugs of delicate coloring, 
vhich reminded me ofa fading rainbow; 
we saw Eastern rosaries, made of sunny 
vellow amber, and other ones, carved of 
balsamic wood; we saw shawls thin and 
transparent as the mist above the Cas- 
At last 


the salesman showed us turquoises. 


pian Sea in the early morning. 


[t was a very humble turquoise which 
Vasia could afford to buy for his sweet- 
heart. But she was happy to have it. 
! wonder if Cleopatra was as happy to 
have her great pearl which she dissolved 
in vinegar. 

“Let us go to the mosque,” proposed 
Vasia. “We can see the whole city from 
there.” 

It was very tiresome to ascend the 
winding staircase, but we conquered it 
after a while, and the view from there re- 
warded us for the hard climb. 

But I did not look at the view, it was 
more interesting to watch Grunia. 

The faint blue reflection of the far sea 
lay on her shining hair and lent an addi- 
tional pallor to her pale face. 
looked to me like a fair ghost from the 
Elysian Fields come back to her beloved 
earth. 


She 


“To-day she is undoubtedly the hap- 
piest human being in Baku,” I thought. 

But suddenly I heard her weeping. 
“What happened, Grunia milayia?” we 
beth exclaimed. 
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“T hate it, I hate it! 
return there!” 

* You will not return there if you don’t 
want to,” said Vasia, firmly. “* What is 
the use of wailing?” 


I don’t want to 


But she did not listen, and complained 
plaintively, like an unjustly punished 
child: 

“The daisies in the park here are as 
large as a silver ruble, and in our black 
hole I did not see any flower for years. I 
don’t want to return; I will die first!” 

“Be still, cry-baby, we are not going 
to live in the Black City any more. | 
hope I shall be discharged from the wells 
for leading the strike, and I shall surely 
find work in Baku.” 

“Do you promise? 
this?” 

“I promise and I swear,” said Vasia, 
solemnly, and made the sign of the cross. 

Grunia wiped her reddened eyes with 
her sleeve and looked happy again. Then 
she said, convincingly: 

Let us thank Him 


Do you swear to 


“God is merciful! 
for the miracle.” 

“But there was no miracle, Grunia. 
Don’t believe such nonsense!” said Vasia, 
and I tried to explain everything to her. 
But I could not translate into plain 
Russian the hard psychological terms; 
for two minutes or so I mumbled faintly 
about self-hypnotism, but I had to give 
it up because Grunia listened so absent- 
mindedly. She smiled as the daughter of 
Jairus must have smiled when she was 
lifted from her death-bed. She repeated: 

“God is merciful!” 

“You see,’ I said to Vasia, “the genie 
does not want to return to his bottle.” 

“Which genie?” asked Vasia, embrac- 
ing his sweetheart. 

I remembered then that he did not 
understand Oriental symbols. And | 
said, simply: 

“I told you when we started this ad- 
venturous cure she would never doubt 
priests after she recovered. She will be 
superstitious all the rest of her life!” 

“All right; let her be superstitious 
and happy,” answered Vasia, carelessly. 


And I shook hands with him. 














“THE INSTANT NEED OF THINGS” 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DENVER 


BY ALMA AND 


§ gee a varied procession will 
be sweeping into a dingy old build- 
ing at Twelfth and Welton Streets in 
Denver, under a big golden sign that 
Says, “The Opportunity School.” 

The bishop’s sister comes for type- 
writing for relief work, and her cook for 
English; a well-known lawyer for the 
mechanism of his high-priced car, and 
the urchin who sells him papers to clinch 
again with the three r’s; an old blind 
man for broom-making, and a bevy of 
society girls for dietetics; a returned 
soldier, deaf from shell shock, for lip- 
reading; the best-paid newspaper man 
in town for shorthand for overseas ser- 
vice; a group of young girls in charge 
of two black-robed sisters from a Roman 
Catholic school for the cooking-class; 
an old white-headed negro to learn to 
read and write; Greek boys from the 
candy kitchens and shoe-shining stands; 
old Jewish junk-dealers with the beards 
of prophets, German-Russian girls with 
black shawls over their heads; Austrian 
miners; Italian fruit- dealers; dapper 
young Japanese, Filipinos, Negroes, 
Swedes, Chinese, Croatians, Mexicans, 
half-breeds, and every kind of American. 

Verily, “the United States goes by.” 

What brings them there? Why does 
this school draw all ages, colors, and 
conditions of humanity? An average of 
one letter a day is received from other 
American cities, asking for the plan of 
operation. Many of them are going to 
copy it, and so, probably, are London 
and Tokio. Representatives of half a 
dozen nations have studied it. It is ae- 
claimed as a new note in education. Why? 

It is because they fit you for life, in 


PUBLIC OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 
PAUL ELLERBE 


the Denver Opportunity School, not as 
they think it ought to be, but as you'r 
got to live it. They teach you the thin; 
you need, and just as rapidly as you can 
learn it. 

The idea is so old, so simple, so uni- 
versally acknowledged, and so thor 
oughly forgotten, that it has all the 
force of novelty. 

The school was opened by Carlos M. 
Cole, city superintendent of public 
schools, in September, 1916, with Emily 
Griffith as principal. It is a part of the 
public-school system of Denver. They 
thought they would have an enrollment 
of less than two hundred. Two thou- 
sand three hundred came that first 
year; there were thirty-two hundred 
the second, and the corps of teachers 
grew from five to forty-two. They ex- 
pect an enrollment of five thousand in 
this, their third year. 

The doors are open from half past 
eight in the morning until half past nine 
at night. You may drop in whenever 
you like and spend whatever time you 
can spare in clearing away the particular 
kind of ignorance that blocks your road. 
If the curriculum doesn’t include what 
you want and twenty students ask for 
it, they will put it in—if it is practical 
and helps along the business of living. 

There is no course in embalming, and 
they don’t teach Latin, or sculpture, or 
New Thought. But last year, in a city 
of 268,000, which is not an industrial 
center, 517 students graduated from the 
automobile mechanics department, the 


wireless class sent 165 to government 
positions, 50 girls were trained to write 
letters from dictating machines, the 
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radio class turned out 35 experts a 
nonth, 150 had training in mechanical 
906 the 
nd typewriting, 275 


lrawing, course in shorthand 
students a week 
ent through the millinery department, 
representatives of 20 nations learned 

read and write in the foreign room, 
00 men and women were prepared for 
480 stars 
n the school’s great service flag. 


And this is only a part of it. 


naturalization, and there are 
The 
sychology of salesmanship is taught by 
ie “efficiency woman” from a depart- 
ment store; prominent business men lect- 
the cooking- 
cooks, 
married, and 
irses from hospitals not equipped for 
dietetic work, what to cook and how to 
ok it, 


re on business methods; 


lass teaches housewives, busi- 


ess girls about to be 


its caloric value, and its proper 
place in a well-balanced meal; there is 
a class for stammerers, and one for the 
adult blind; a 

mposed last year of men who were 
for sheet-metal work- 
ers; one for drivers of trucks; 


French class, that -was 


ing over; a class 
a course 
for hotel employees, from chambermaid 
to manager; classes in switch-weaving 
nd hair-dressing and manicuring and 
dress-making and housekeeping. 

the 


bowls of 


Every night in 


hundred 


soup-room one 


and ten soup are 
served free to hungry students who come 
to school from work and have not the 
time or money to go home and return. 

They have an alert sense of “the in- 
stant need of things.” In a bit of a 
workshop beys are quickly taught the 
use of tools when there are jobs to be 
done—taught and sent out on the work, 
for the practice and the pride—for they 
the mending of a 
eighbor’s fence, repairing sign-boards, 
strengthening broken steps, and all man- 
ner of simple and useful things. 

Some of them are there because they 
can’t be made to fit into the mold of 
the public schools. Miss Griffith doesn’t 
follow the old method of forcing them 
into it anyhow, by lopping off here and 
compressing there; she calls them “‘in- 
dustrially inclined,”’ or something of the 


make no charge: 
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sort—labels don’t count for much with 
her—and gives them a class of their 
own, where they spend an hour on books 
to three on carpentry, or concrete-work, 
or automobile mechanics, or whatever 
trade or 


craft is their hearts. 


have to 


nearest 


Some of those who 


support 
themselves are allowed credits on their 
studies at night for work properly per- 
formed during the day. 

One of them works for a druggist. 
What does he learn? Arithmetic from 
making change and keeping track of 
prices, geography from mailing parcels- 
post packages to places all over the 
West, a little about banking by making 
deposits and cashing his own checks, 
typewriting in his odd moments in the 
office, and a good deal about business 
in general. He is graded on the reports 
that come direct from his employer. 

Thirty-five Opportunity School boys 
had been branded as incorrigible by the 
other schools and have to report once a 
week to the juvenile court. There is al- 
ways the hope and the chance down 
there that one of these stones that the 
builders in one place rejected will be- 
come the head of the corner in another. 

The school store has been equipped 
by the Manufacturers’ 
Denver 


Association of 
with a pair of scales, a cash- 
and shelves of Colorado-made 
Cash sales are paid for with 
school money; one class buys from an- 
other on account; three sets of books 
are kept. And so one learns business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, etc., and Eng- 
lish on the side. 

For the store uses the best 


register 


LOC yds. 


stenog- 
rapher in the building—a modish young 
person in a smart one-piece blue serge 
gown, with fetching little round white 
collar and white cuffs, who has been 
well manicured and coifed by the beauty- 
parlor on another floor. They bring in 
to her an eighth-grade boy to dictate 
the store’s letters—one who doesn’t be- 
lieve in English grammar; and when he 
for “are,” and for 
“came,” she pauses and makes him say 
it over again. Then she puts her tongue 


says “Is “come 
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into her cheek and looks at him in the 
right 
she only looks and smiles a little; and 


way. She doesn’t say anything; 


he begins to prickle and turns red. 
When the letter is finished she gives it 


to him. It is “are”? now, and “came”’; 
his “is” and “‘come” have disappeared. 
But not her little half-smile. Still red 


in the face, he takes the memory of it 
back to his work in another room, with 
the feeling that maybe grammar does 
hitch up somewhere in the world after 
all. 

That is rather particularly the prov- 
ince of the Opportunity School, show- 
ing you how things hitch up. 

“eI said a girl 
from a laundry, “TI could be forewoman.” 

“What kind of figures?” 

“IT don’t know 


could do figures,” 


exactly.” 

So they called the laundry and found 
out, and taught her, and she got the 
place. 

Miss Griffith discovered that one of 
the best 


bookkeeping had spent a score of years 


students in the night class in 
measuring muslin in the basement of a 
department store and had almost lost 
hope of doing anything else. She went 
to his employer. 

“Did you ever think of giving that 
man a chance at your books? He has 
the 
Why don’t you try him?” 


makings of a good bookkeeper. 
“T will,” said the employer; and the 
muslin-measurer never went back to his 
counter. He is head bookkeeper now. 
That is one life they have straightened 
out. A pictorial map of them all would 


look like one of 


the telephone company used to run be- 


those advertisements 


fore the war, to assist the subscriber in 
visualizing what his telephone meant to 
him. 
from men and women all over the world 
back to the old building at Twelfth and 
Welton Streets and disappearing under 


It would show help-lines running 


the big golden sign at the door. 

In the early part of the war, in one of 
our cantonments, an Armenian boy, 
strongly marked with race, sat on a keg 
and looked at a picture of a splendid 
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The 
text beneath the picture explained that 
this was Emily Griffith, unmarried, and 
the boy’s name was, we'll say, Hovse 
pian. 


American woman in a magazine. 


Nevertheless, ““That’s my sister,” 
he said, as he handed the magazine to 
his corporal. 

The corporal did not understand. It 
wouldn’t have puzzled any one who 
knows the principal of the Opportunity 
School. 


her. 


She is the sister of all who need 


Hovsepian turned up in the school, 
a jagged sear across his cheek, broke, 
He had seen 
his sixteen-year-old sister carried off by 
the Turkish army, his little 
kicked to death by their boots; they 
had cut him down like a weed as they 


ragged, with no prospects. 


brother 


passed. 

Some kindly soul in authority smug- 
gled him out of Armenia; 
tunity School taught him a trade and 
found him a job, and he was just be- 


the Oppor- 


ginning to stand up in the sun of 
America, like a plant that has been 


raised in a cellar and brought out of 
when he was drafted. 

He went at once to Emily Griffith. 

“Tm mighty glad to go,” he said in 
his broken English, “but it gets my goat 
to give that old cheap Larimer Street 
He looked 
at her wistfully, hesitated, and then, to 
her “Would you 
mind,” he said, “if I gave your street 
That’s all I want of it—the 
right to put it in the army records.” 

“Indeed I wouldn't! And more than 
that, I'd like for it to be your home while 
you're in the army. Won't you send 
your things to my house to-night? And 
when you go, go from there; and write 
to me, and I'll write to you; and while 


doot S, 


rooming-house as my home.” 


complete surprise, 


address? 


the war’s on I'll be your sister.” 

So, out in the Griffith house on Fill- 
more Street in Denver all through the 
war there was a battered suit-case and a 
torn -they were the only 
things he could afford to part with, and 
he would leave something; it made him 
feel more as if it were real—and in front 


overcoat 
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of the house a service flag with one star 
on it for the Armenian boy. 

\ negro woman found her way to the 
school one night and asked Miss Grif- 
fith Her life 


was going, over the wash-tub; she was 


to be allowed to enroll. 


old and no longer had strength for the 


work: she didn’t want to become a 
county charge. There was one thing 


she had always thought she could do; 
would they teach her? 
Of course they would! What was it? 
She fingered the edge of her coat and 
imidly ventured, “Millinery.” 


Miss Griffith’s heart sank. She 
thought of the combination of colors the 
old woman would evolve, the bow and 
pleatings and rosettes. But she has 


learned to let each one try out his own 
idea. There may be more in it than ap- 
pears. She put the old woman under the 
direct care of the instructress of the mil- 
linery-class—the head, by day, of one of 
the largest millinery-stores in Denver. 
There followed a disheartening strug- 
gle with flowers and ribbons and lace, 
the accidental discovery, on the part of 
the instructress, that her pupil was a 
deaconess, and finally the evolution of a 
pretty good bonnet to accord with her 
The instructress did nine-tenths 


the 


old washerwoman wore it to church next 


estate 


of the work on that first one, but 


Sunday and got orders for three more 
And 


how she has a good trade in deaconesses’ 


like it, and these she made herself. 


bonnets among her own people and has 
left the wash-tub forever. 

One of the causes of the school’s suc- 
cess is Emily Griffith’s ability to deal 
with every human being as he is. What 
he has done doesn’t matter. 

“I wish you didn’t have to see my 
report,” said a fifteen-year-old boy who 
was had failed 
everywhere else. “It ‘ll make me out a 
bad And | But I'd like to 
kind o° start over down here.” 

“Do you mean it?” said Miss Griffith. 

“Yes, [ do. Honest.” 

“All right. I need some one to help 


me in the office. You sit there and open 
Vout, CXXXIX.—No., 832.—75 


sent there because he 


un. was. 
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the mail for a few days. When your 
report comes, tear it up.” 

He did, and with it a long letter from 
his previous teacher setting forth his 
many villainies in detail, by example 
and exegesis. 

And he broke word; he 
played fair, and they put him on a farm, 
where he belonged, and he made good. 

The “King of Chinatown” drifted in 


never his 


somehow, with trouble in his wake. 
The king was an odd fish. He was 
twenty-four and a pugilist. He lived 
alone in Chinatown and settled tong 


wars and brought peace out of Mongo- 
lian quarrels into which no other white 
man dared thrust himself. But he en- 
tered the school somewhat humorously, 
with the easily discernible idea of messing 
things up a bit. 

He proceeded with care in the incip- 
ient stages of his plans for a_ royal 
rough-house, for he saw a glint in Miss 
Griffith’s clear blue eyes and a set to her 
rounded chin that advised caution. 
But the king got fooled; for he didn’t 
twinkle and a smile that came 
when his back was turned. His rough- 
house wasn’t pulled off. Instead, Miss 
Griffith dealt out to him the wise treat- 
ment accorded by the Himalayan king 
to Namgay Doola. 

In Mr. Kipling’s story the English- 
man, advising the king in regard to his 
turbulent, red-headed, half-breed, Irish- 
Hindu subject, says that he must incon- 
tinently be put to death or raised to the 
command of the army. 

The King of Chinatown was raised to 
the command of the army of the Op- 
portunity School while he was. still 
scheming to attack it. He became the 
official and efficient bouncer of the in- 
stitution. If you wanted to know who 
was boss down there 


see a 


-start something. 

Two little girls in the shorthand class 
had to go home over a long and lonely 
viaduct, and a man waited in a dark 


doorway and followed them 


every 
night. 
“Leave it to me,” said the king. And 


the next night, trailing inconspicuously 
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in the rear, he came up out of the dark 
just as the girls were accosted. 

He was absent from school for several 
nights after that; judged it safer to stay 
under cover and search the newspapers 
for a while before he ventured out. He 
explained that the fellow on 
the point of the jaw, tapped him some- 
what harder than he meant to, and wasn’t 
sure whether or not he’d get up again. 

He and the principal and the two 
little embryo stenographers were hugely 
relieved when nothing came of it. 


he got 


But, “I guess Dll have to restrain my- 
self,” said the King of Chinatown. 

It wasn’t necessary a little later on— 
in the red hell of France. He could let 
drive there with all the force of his puis- 
for Emily Griffith, the Op- 
portunity School, and the world. 

Miss Griffith tells the best of her for- 
eign-born pupils—those she can trust 
to let her know at once if they get into 
trouble while their English is still stiff 
and they are strangers here. This is 
the telegram that came from one of them 
in the middle of the night: “Do not 
hesitate. I am in jail.” 

She didn’t hesitate. She telephoned 
the sheriff in the place where he had 
gone and said, ““What’s the matter with 
that boy?” 

“He’s no good. He won’t work.” 

“Now,” said Miss Griffith, “I know 
him, and you don’t. He’s ragged, and 
down on his luck, and looking for a job, 
and he can’t speak much English, but 
he will work. Turn him out and send 
him back to Denver, and I'll be person- 
ally responsible for him.” 

The sheriff did. The boy came in the 
next morning with a broad grin, and he 


sant right 


hasn’t been very far from the school 
since. And Miss Griffith was right. 


He had stumbled against the impersonal 
wheels of the law in a strange place, and 
they were about to pull him in and 
down, as they have pulled in and down 
many a better man before him. 
Another of her foreign-born boys who 
had never had a cent completed a me- 
chanical course in the school, and, as a 
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For the 
first time in his life, the pay-checks were 
coming in every week, and they were of 
a fair size. 


result, got a pretty good job. 


But, instead of buying de- 
cent food and clothes and lodging, of all 
of which he stood in need, he lived on 
in the same old way, like a city rat, and 
saved every cent, until he had money 
enough to realize the dream of his life—a 
motorcycle. He bought the best that 
could be had. It was the only whole 
article he possessed. 

He climbed into the saddle and made 
for City Park. As usual, it was full of 
children. With the muffler wide open, 
he took them for a ride around the lake 
as thick as they could cluster on the 
motorcycle. After a little a park police- 
man came over to see what was going 
on. He watched the boy whiz past, saw 
that he was ragged and that the ma- 
chine was new, and, having been trained 
that way, concluded that he had stolen 
it. So he arrested him and was carrying 
him off to City Hall, and protestations 
weren't doing any good, when the boy 
remembered something. He stopped 
suddenly, took off his hat, and fished a 
card from inside the band. 

“You read that,” he said, and a new 
confidence came into his voice. 

The policeman read, ““This is a good 
boy and worthy of your respect. If he 
is in trouble, telephone York 1555. 
Emily Griffith, Principal of the Denver 
Opportunity School.” The policemen 
know her, as well as the sheriffs. This 
one didn’t like to back down before the 
crowd, but he knew that it was a safe 
bet that, since Emily Griffith said the 
boy was honest, he was honest. 

“Maybe it’s all right, after all,” he 
said, in a low tone, and then, much more 
loudly, “Cut along, kid, and don’t make 
so much noise!” 

And the boy, when he tells about it, 
shows you the card and says, “And you 
bet I keep him mit me all the time!” 

The Opportunity School gets jobs for 
people at the rate of a hundred a month. 
There is a monumental simplicity about 
its employment department, which is a 
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big bulletin-board in the hall, on the 
first floor, just inside the door. If you 
know of a job, you W rite a description 
of it in the manner that seems good to 
you and stick your memorandum on the 
board. - If you want a job, you study 
the board, take off the description of 
the one you think you can get, and go 
after it. If you fail, you are in honor 
bound to bring back the notice 

“Get a hike on,” says one of them, 
“if you want this’; and another, “Be 
there before seven, or nothing doing.” 

The Opportunity School people get 
pretty keen to see that jobs are kept in 
the family. 

“I’ve just found out the guy on the 
other desk here’s been fired,”’ said a boy- 
ish voice over Miss Griffith’s telephone 
at half past eleven one night. “Can 
you get an Opportunity School kid here 
by six in the morning? And, say, send 
one with plenty of pep.” 

The Opportunity School honestly 
wants to help any one in any way. In 
what other educational institution could 
you find a “what-to-do class”? You 
drop in and learn what you really want 
to know most: how to enter a man’s 
office and ask for a job; how to order 
from a menu card; how to buy Liberty 
Bonds; how to pay social calls in new 
and strange America; “what to say to 
a woman when you've had a good time 
in her house”’; what to wear and when 
to wear it. 

What an extremely good idea it is! 
How we'd all like to avail ourselves of 
adaptations of it, if they could only be 
established here and there to fit our 
needs! 

““Reverence teacher,” wrote a young 
Japanese, “I plead to be bereft from 
your inventory. Of your night school 
I have had enough. I flee to the moun- 
tains.” 

Which just meant that some one had 
offered him a job in the mountains that 
was so good he had to suspend his stud- 
ies and take it, and that when he came 
back he would be found in the what-to- 
do class, learning how to write a farewell 
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note that said what he wanted it to 
say. 

The citizenship class is one of the 
chain established throughout the United 
States by the public schools at the re- 
quest of the Federal Bureau of Natural- 
ization, as a part of its campaign for 
education for citizenship. 

On their way into the body politic a 
thousand of Denver’s aliens have passed 
through it before they presented them- 
selves to the courts for naturalization; 
and only one whose business it has been 
to stand there beside the judge and ques- 
tion them on behalf of the government 
which they aspire to assist in running 
can testify properly to the thoroughness 
and the far-reaching value of the in- 
struction they have received. All ages 
and kinds have enrolled—educated and 
ignorant, rich and poor. Those who 
were already well informed have caught 
the spirit of the class and upon the eve 
of acquiring citizenship have been glad 
to join with the ignorant in specializing 
on what citizenship means and the con- 
crete things a voter should know. The 
courts have admitted them, but it is 
really Mr. A. G. Hoel, the instructor, 
who has naturalized them, for it is he 
who has given them the spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy without which the mere 
certificate of naturalization is a scrap of 
paper. 

“By Jove!” said a young Englishman 
in surprise one night, as he came out of 
the citizenship class, “America has a 
corking story!” 

And it has, you know. It’s such an 
old story to you and me, so frayed and 
thumbed, so frequently manhandled by 
our Fourth of July orators, so often 
stripped of its poetry and vitality by 
our teachers in school, that it has come 
to have about as much meaning for some 
of us as eenie, meenie, miney, moe. But 
it’s a story with such a life of the heart, 
such a surge of hope, and such a buoy- 
ant promise in it, that men go out to die, 
clear-eyed and steady, in wave after 
wave, that the next chapter of it may 
be written right; and it is something to 
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stand there guarding one of the 2,265 
gates through which the other nations 
come into our citizenship, telling it as it 
is, as a corking good story; handing on 
to the newest Americans the flaming 
idealism that swings this nation along 
There should be kindly, 
straightforward, intelligent Americans 
at all the other gates, to help as Mr. 
Hoel is helping, interpreters, to tell them 
without 


its way. 


condescension, 
what we really are, in a way that they 
can understand. 

Hundreds of lonely little 
lives, in touching the lives of the Oppor- 
tunity School teachers, make their only 
contact with the real life of America. 
Miss Griffith invited an Italian girl to 
dine with her who had lived for six years 
in Denver's Little Italy, and it was the 
first time she had been inside an Ameri- 


patronage or 


obscure, 


can home. She had the same curiosity 
about the interior arrangements that we 
should have in Siam or Tibet. 

“Who lives up-stairs?”’ she asked. 

“Why, we do,” said Miss Griffith. 

“Oh!” said the girl. “I didn’t know 
any one ever had a whole house.” 

A young Chinese wife tripped de- 
murely in and out every day, as shy 
and as daintily accurate in her move- 
ments as an antelope, and every day 
Miss Griffith nodded and 
felt, from a look in the almond eyes, 
that there were things to be said between 


smiled and 


them, if only there were a common lan- 
guage to put them into; until one day, 
obeying a sudden impulse, she slipped 
her arm about her pupil’s waist. 

the little Chinese 
She was longing to talk. 
She drew the American woman into an 
empty class-room and told her all about 
it, in Chinese, and Miss Griffith talked 
away in return in English, and neither 
of them understood any of the other’s 
words, but both of them understood the 
friendship. 


Tears came into 


woman's eyes. 


After a while they stopped and laughed 
at themselves. There was a pause of 
perplexed silence, and then the Chinese 
face lit up with an idea. She took her 
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friend by the hand and led her to a cal 
endar on the wall. Standing on tiptoe, 
she turned the leaves and pointed to a 
date, and then, in a quick, soft, half- 
awed way, she unrolled a tiny dress and 
smoothed it tenderly; and Miss Griffith 
knew about the baby, and when it was 
expected, and all that the Chinese words 
had meant, and they laughed together 
again, and talked and cried a little, and 
it was just two women face to face, and 
what they said was neither Chinese nor 
American. 

Women who come there have no ages. 
“Over twenty-one? (Answer Yes or 
No).” That’s all they have to fill out 
when they enter. None is asked to give 
evidence against herself. firms 
woman when she has 
passed the half-century mark and needs 
it most. But to the school they are 
what they are, not 


Some 
won't employ a 


integers of a cer- 
tain age, a certain record. 

“Is she over fifty?”’ telephones a pros- 
pective employer. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t your cards show?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

“T think,” says Emily Griffith with a 
twinkle—“‘I think she’s thirty-five.” 

The woman had lived more years 
than that, maybe, and yet, in efficiency, 
maybe was just about thirty-five. Ask 
in Denver, and you will find that it isn’t 
the habit of the Opportunity School to 
fall down on the people it sends out to 
hold jobs. 

There is something almost sacred 
about those dingy bare halls and worn 
stairs. Looking at them, one remem- 
bers the thousands of cramped and 
twisted lives that have been freed and 
The creative im- 
pulse, divine and eternally resurgent, 
beat through them all. All of them felt 


straightened there. 


that strongest and most enduring of hu- 
man desires, the longing to make, and 
the Denver Opportunity School let it 
out and gave it play. 

A new note in education? Isn’t it, rath- 
er, the harmonizing of all the notes in life? 
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ADS FOR THE ACADEMIC 


BY ¢ 4. BENNETT 


JASSING a church the other day, I 
noticed a sign-board outside which 
bore the legend, “Form the Church- 
voing Habit and It Will Reform You.” 
‘How modern and snappy!” I thought. 
did last 
I was reflecting: 
that 
to men, why 


But my fastidious mood not 


long, for in a moment 
After all, if a church is confident 
it has something to give 
should it 


Advertising is 


not proclaim its assurance? 


no longer vulgar; it is 
merely necessary. And then it occurred 
to me that there was no reason why the 
professors should not rush in where the 


Why 


hould the college catalogue be known as 


parsons had not feared to tread. 


consummate example of the art of be- 
ing Why should it not 
be as bright and blatant as the adver- 
Why 
should the hesitant student be compelled 


uninteresting? 


tisement pages of the magazines? 


to study the dull and respectable pages 


its colorless an- 
Let the instruct- 


ors compete openly for his favors, and 


of a catalogue with 


nouncement of courses? 


so put before his youthful imagination a 
picture of the academic life flamboyant 
in its splendor. The more I think of it, 
the richer seem the possibilities of the 
And so I tried to 
imagine its tentative beginnings. 

Thus the Department of Economics, 
aware of the traditional dullness of its 
strike the 
gressive note. They must rely on punch. 


enterprise. have 


studies, would have to 


ag- 


0 YO! EVER EXPECT TO HAVE A LITTLE 
FAIRY IN YOUR HOME? 

If so, you will need to know some ele- 

mentary economics. Economics I A is the 


course for you. But, more than that, we 


So ees es ee eee 








teach you the basic facts fundamental to suc 
cess. Whether you want to learn how to 
make money or how to spend it, whether you 
intend to become a banker or a manufacturer, 
you will need what we have to offer. We 
teach you how to refute Socialism and how 
BE ALIVE WIRE. SIGN 
Do iT Now. 


to discuss the Tariff. 
UP FOR ONE OF OUR COURSES. 

Anthropology, being a new-comer, 
might exploit its up-to-dateness, inci- 
dentally biffing all other studies in the 
eye. 


WE ARE THE MEN WHO TOOK THI 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


APOLOGY 


OUT O! 


Do you like your facts straight and no non 
sense? If so, drop into Anthropology II. You 
will 


never regret it. 


idiotic? 

Was Pithecanthropus erectus an idealist? 

Religion is mostly rubbish? If not, learn 
what the Hottentots have to say about 
it. 

Monogamy is provincial? 


Do you KNow THAT Idealism is 


Ask the Pata- 


gonians. 


The Mores have exploded most of our 
ancestors’ behefs? 
WE GIVE YOU THE FACTS 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES! 


English, of course, with an established 
position, would adopt a tone of assur- 
ance. 

UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 

YEAR 


FOR 
ONLY 


ONE-HALI 


Professor A. offers a quiet course of dis 
tinctive individuality and charm in Poets of 
the Later Nineteenth Century. No effort 
whatever is demanded of the student. Profes 
sor A. surrounds him with an atmosphere of 
refinement and delicate beauty whose com 
pelling magic is irresistible. If you would be 
known for the inspirational quality of your 
personality you cannot afford to miss this 


course, 
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One is not sure about tne Theologians, 
but they might fall back on the ancient 
device of the testimonial. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 


The following testimonials to our teaching 
speak for themselves: 


Dear Str,—After taking your course 
in The History of the Arian Controversy I 
can honestly say that I am a different 
man 


Dear Str,—I was feeling very low 
and depressed in my mind and I had taken 
ever so many courses in Theology, but 
somehow I seemed to be none the better. 
Then one day a friend advised me to take 
your course in Christian Optimism and 
after the first lecture 1 began to notice a 
change. ‘To-day I am more full of moral 
pep and vim than ever before. I tell all 
my parishioners that the uplift which they 
so much admire in my sermons is entirely 
owing to vot 


Dear Str,—lIt is only two years since I 
graduated from the School of Theology, 
yet I have just received a call to a church 
which pays $3,500 a year. Fine plant, 
equipment good, prosperous community, 


and only one sermon on Sundays. 


For Philosophy, the serious and richly 
allusive manner might be as appropriate 
as any. 


“HAST ANY PHILOSOPHY IN THEE, 
SHEPHERD?’ 


Touchstone’s question is, after all, still the 
crucial one. Would you be what Tennyson 
calls ““A man that stood four-square without 
a flaw’? Then give Metaphysics B a trial. 
Are you anxious to cultivate what Plato 
called “the symphonic mind” and be “a 
spectator of all time and all existence”? Why 
not take the History of Philosophy? “‘Inte- 
ger vite scelerisque purus’’—Do you know 
what that means? If not, what you need is a 
course in Ethics. Wer BEGIN WHERE THE 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS LEAVE OFF. We teach 
you to harmonize your facts, synthesize your 
personality, and find your place in the social 
continuum. 


I commend the scheme to all who have 
the cause of education at heart. Perhaps 
one day we might even have illustra- 
tions 


HUNTING A HAIR SHIRT 


BY ALINE KILMER 


N the first place, let it be distinctly 

understood that I do not want a hair 
shirt. I have no idea that I ever shall 
want one. But if I did—I say impres 
sively—if I ever did want one I think 
the getting of it should be a simpler mat- 
ter than it is. As the White Knight said 
of the mouse-trap he carried on his sad- 
dle, you never know when you may need 
a thing. I should not care to invest in a 
hair shirt simply because some day the 
spirit of penitence might seize me. But, 
on the other hand, if that day should 
arrive it would be embarrassing to be 
forced to ask every one I met where such 
a garment might be obtained. 

For a long time I pondered the sub- 
ject deeply. I would not ask any one 
because | supposed every one else knew 
and that I was in a lonely depth of igno- 
rance. So I was very stealthy about it. 
I sought secretly and eagerly for signs 
or advertisements that might read, 
“Spring Novelties in Hair Shirtings,” or 
“Custom-made Hair Shirts,”’ so that at 
least I might learn whether you bought 
them by the yard or had them tailored 
for you. It even occurred to me that 
they might be found ready-to-wear in a 
department store. I pictured myself 
approaching a haughty saleslady and 
asking her, timidly, if she could direct 
me to the section where they sell hair 
shirts. I am brave and I might have 
brought myself to do it if I had really 
wanted that shirt. But, you see, | 
didn’t. And the signs failed me. I 
never saw a sign that even hinted at 
hair shirts. 

I became discouraged. Life is so un 
necessarily complicated and outrageous- 
ly artificial. If I had wanted a piece 
of wood painted to represent a basket of 
flowers and weighted to fit it for its 
homely duty of holding a door open, I 
should have had no trouble. I could 
easily have found rubbers for dogs and 
elaborately upholstered bassinets for 
cats who prefer to sleep in the cellar by 

















THE 


he furnace. But a simple, medieval gar- 
it like a hair shirt seemed out of reach. 


Can it be,” I thought, despairingly, 


the demand for them has de- 


eased so that there is no longer any 


entive to any one to make them?” 


But in happier moments I was more 
une and put thoughts like that deter- 
from me. 


nedly Penitence must be as 


neere as ever, though it may be less 
neral in its severity. The rarity of its 
ere forms should not stop the manu- 
of hair shirts. 


eture Carters, I know, 


my sorrow, are surely rare, yet 
rters’ smocks blossom on every hand. 
So I decided that more direct methods 
ist be tried. But my spirit quailed at 
It hap- 
ns that I have had to ask for so much 
seful information in my life that I am 
shamed to do it. 


7 


vO tO pay 


ie thought of asking people. 


I never knew where 
taxes or to vote. I don’t 
the difference between the North 
River and the Hudson—and that I shall 


never have the courage to ask. 


k now 


Even 
simple things like getting a carpenter to 
mend the lattice under the porch where 
the children went through after the rab- 
bit are utterly beyond me. 

Keeping in mind this failing of mine 
and the reputation I am fast acquiring 
of being a dunce, I hoped I might man- 
age it by indirect discourse, so to speak. 
tactfully lead the 
conversation in the desired direction and 


| would be very wily 


reap the result. 

I found it very difficult to steer con- 
versation in the direction of hair shirts 
But I 
hungrily watching for an opening. At 
last it came. It was at dinner at the 
house of Amaryllis. Amaryllis lives next 
door to me. She seemed distraite and 
[ inquired why, as she usually keeps up 


without using force. waited, 


dinner-table conversation with a hectic 
eagerness that speaks volumes for her 
early training. 

“It’s my Belgian andirons,” she said. 
‘I can’t get anybody to make tails for 
them. That is,” for she is very conscien- 
tious, “they weren’t Belgian andirons. 


The 


Belgian refugee who sold them to 
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me said she bought them in Newark. 


That is, she wasn’t really a Belgian 


refugee; her husband was 
“But you say they are hard to get?” 
I demanded, switching her back to the 
main point—Amaryllis is discursive. 
Amaryllis said they were. It appeared 
that she had been looking for a black- 
smith to complete the almost-Belgian 


andirons bought from the almost-Bel- 
gian refugee. ‘But blacksmiths are 


motors came 
I took no heed of 
My chance had come. 
“So many things are hard to get,” I 
said, feverishly. “*‘ Now 
instance—”’ 


practically extinct since 
in,” she ended, sadly. 


her sorrow. 
hair shirts, for 


I said it with great earnestness, but 
everybody seemed to think I had made a 
good joke. They laughed in a way that 
would have delighted me if I really had 
been making a joke. But nobody volun- 
teered any suggestions and I realized 
that that way wouldn’t work. 

So a few days later I got up my cour- 
age and asked Amaryllis. 
the sort of person you do ask. 


Amaryllis is 
In the 
first place, she knows almost everything. 
In the next and more important place, 
she never jeers at you nor even seems 
surprised that you don’t know. 
**Amaryllis,”’ tim- 
idly, “if you wanted a hair shirt where 


I said, somewhat 


would you go to get a? 

“T’d buy an old sofa and cut it down,” 
said Amaryllis, just like that. And she 
She has the art of making 


But 


would, too. 
things over. this seemed to me 
rather extreme. 

“You know I can’t sew,”’ I said, cross- 
‘and, besides, I couldn’t afford it.” 

But Amaryllis was now hot on the 
trail. 

‘I never really thought about it be- 
she admitted. 
be a hair-shirt emporium or factory or 
We'll ask everybody until 


ly, 


fore,” “There ought to 
something. 
we find out.” 
I consented, as there seemed no other 
way for me to get one in case of need 
unless I sat up nights and wove my own 
hair, that being the only hair available, 
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There was an old lady in a fairy-tale who 
wove her hair into cloth. It always grew 
Mine wouldn't, so I 
like this idea. Also, I had no 


again by morning. 
did not 
loom. 
\s time went on the quest of the hair 
shirt assumed 
tions. I 


journey asked many people, and received 


almost national propor- 


went traveling, and on my 
no sensible replies. Then at home, while 
we sat about the room waiting for dinner, 
we usually drifted automatically into dis- 
cussion of ways and means. 

“They are woven in convents,” once 
mused some gentle and dreamy soul, “of 
the hair of the nuns, which is cut four 
times a year.” 

The thought of the nuns I knew en- 
gaged in weaving shirts of their own hair 
made me giggle. 

“Nonsense!” I said, wildly, “the best 
ones are made of horse hair.” 

“They are made of camels’ hair,” said 
the beardless cousin of Amaryllis. 

“They aren't,” Amaryllis said, stout- 
ly. “IL know they are made of horse 


hair. Don't you remember? 


*And a shirt of 


hair 


the roughest and coarsest 


For a year and a day, Sir Ingoldsby, 


wear 


Amaryllis most the 


Ingoldsby Legends. 


proves things by 

“But they must be woven on hand- 
looms.” she went on, thoughtfully 

*Hairlooms,” said some flippant per- 
son in the background. 

But light came at last. Father Charles 
I had not seen Father 
He does know 
asked him. He 


came to dinner. 
Charles for a long time. 
everything. So we 
beamed. 

“You get them from the monasteries 
of the Penitential Orders, of course. The 
Franciscans, for instance. Where you 
get the chains, you know.” 

“Te 
aghast. 


“Why, yes. 


chains?”” we asked, in chorus, 


The chains with the 


points turned in that you wear on your 


I'll be glad 


arms or about your waist. 
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to send you one. It’s the easiest thing in 
the world. But it would never do for it 
to be opened in the post-office. It must 
be marked ‘ Private’—yes, ‘ Private and 


Penitential’ might be better,’ he went 
on, happily. 
“But, Father,” I said, meekly but 


with desperate firmness, “I don’t want 
a hair shirt.” 

He contemplated me rather sadly. 

“No,” he admitted. ‘“‘No, I don’t 
suppose do. And ['m afraid it 
wouldn’t do you any good. But,” and h 
brightened up and turned around hope 
fully, “I shall send one to Amaryllis to 
morrow.” 


you 


ADVICE TO AN ELDERLY 


Hora Boox III, Ons 


PARTY 


I} 


BY FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


NHLORIS, lay off the flapper stuff; 
What's fit for Pholoé, a fluff, 


Is not for Ibycus’s wife 
\ woman at your time of life! 


Ignore, old dame, such pleasures as 
The shimmy and “the Bacchus Jazz”; 
Your presence with the maidens jars 
You are the cloud that dims the stars. 
Your daughter Pholoé may stay 
Out nights upon the Appian Way; 
Her love for Nothus, as you know, 
Makes her as playful as a doe. 


No jazz for you, no jars of wine, 
No rose that 
For one thing only are you fit: 


and knit! 


blooms incarnadine. 
Buy some Lucerian wool 


WHEN WORDS 


BY FRANCES 


FAIL 

KELLY 

N ARGARET is triumphant. I have 
not yet seen her aunt Maude, but 

I know that when I do she will be coldly 

silent. Maude has just given Margaret 


a copy of Dean Brigg’s Talks to College 
Girls, and Margaret, who is our eighteen- 
year-old niece, has discovered that he 
To be sure, he 
uses the apologetic quotation mark and 


says, “Going together.” 














THE 


ivs that the phrase is 
But 
that 


a country one 
Margaret triumphantly points oul 
if Harvard had a 
Dean Briggs would have used 
t. And if Harvard has none And 
Miaude’s discomfort arises from the fact 
that 


proper vord lor 


the plac : 


when she came from Ohio to Visit 
is for the summer, she branded as vulgar 
the moot phrase “coing together.” 


When Maude 


went together” unannoved by carping 


and I were cirls, people 


criticism until one of mother’s cousins 


On the first 


after her arrival, wh 


from Michigan visited us. 
evening n Lydia 
had gone driving with neighbor lad, 
bald, and Margaret’s father, 
Cousin Dolly said to me, “Is John wait 


now fat, 


ing on Lydie?” I merely dug my bare 


toes into the gravel, for the whole family 
had observed Lydia's air of expectant 
eadiness for a good quarter of an hour 
“Ts John pay- 
Lydie?” continued 
Cousin Dolly in a tone of repetition, and 


before John had arrived. 
ing attention to 


[ stammered that I didn’t know. 


“Nonsense!” said Cousin Dolly. 


‘You must know whether he is waiti 
on her “ 


“Why 


izarde d 


thev vO togeth« te I 


Cousin ised her voice 


Dolly ra and 
poke to mother, who was just inside the 
‘This child ‘They 
What kind of talk do you 


creen door 


says, 
o together.’ 
call that?” 
Mother assumed my place in the cor 
but, as it 


versation. seemed to me, 


ignored the point. “John is a fine boy. 
Nothing’s been said, you know, but you 
never can tell what may happen.” 
Cousin Dolly’s, “* What kind of talk do 
vou call that?’ rankled in mind 
until a Swedish family moved into the 
neighborhood, and_ the 
mother whether brother 
William “followed many girls.” Need- 


less to say, the phrase passed into a 


my 


ventle-voiced 
woman asked 


family saying which circulated sub rosa, 
much frowned upon by mother, who, 
indeed, showed no greater liking for Mrs. 
Johnson’s other phrase, “clad in each 
other.” 
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Maude insists that ‘going together” 
brands the speaker as vulg 


of the Mississippi. 


ri 


ar if used east 
I cannot bring my self 
to Say m\ aiting on,” “paying attention 
to,’ nor “following.”” And at this point 
Margaret demands: ‘What 
Everybody knows what you 
And who doesn’t? And why in 
name of 


can you 


say? 

mean!” 
the maiden aunts, 
why is there no respectable word in all 
the English language for that fascinat 
ingly uncertain, indefinite, piquantly ex 


harrassed 


citing pe riod of tentative inspection and 
premonitory ardor which isn’t betrothal 
for ““nothin’s been said,”’ and isn’t court 
for John isn’t any more sure than 
Lydia is, but which 
morning to a realization that “you never 
No word 
for that beautiful period of ice-cream 
And 
ho truly respectable expression by which 
I can indicate to Maude in Ohio when a 
new star rises upon Margaret’s horizon, a 
new my best 
porch rocker, and a new make of auto 
bile draws up in front of my door. 

On the coast of Maine, I am told, the 


ing 
wakes us every 
can tell what may happen.” 


sodas, 


theater tickets, and flowers! 


figure begins to occupy 


nO 


young man is said to be “riding her 
out.” In Missouri, he is “talking to 


her.” 


My 


! a 
coupte 


that a 
Some simple, 
honest folk are privileged to say 
heartin’”’ 


erandmother said 
kept company.” 
“sweet 
but I shall be 
any of these 
In certain whole-hearted com- 
munities, the swain is said to be “ 


and * sparkin’,”’ 


frowned upon if I use 


phrases. 
set- 
ting up” with the lady of his choice. 
My electric-light bills show the persist 
ence of such a custom, but delicacy 
Maude’s, not mine 
of it 


forbids the mention 


(nd at the same time, why is there no 
word by which I can casually refer to the 
particular young man who, at the par- 
ticular moment, is privileged to send the 
most flowers? Men are much simpler. 
Lydia was John’s girl, and that was all 
But John 
and much her 
For myself, I have solved the 
problem by boldly embracing the good 


there was to it. was never 


Lydia’s “boy,” less 


man. 
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old-fashioned word “beau.” But even 
Margaret regards that as one of the 
unhappy vagaries of my age. “Fellow” 
is forbidden my house. And into limbo 
with it goes that gentle rising inflection 
which makes our beautiful and sacred 
word “friend” into a label for telephone 
calls, dance programs, and bonbons. As 
I say, Margaret regards me indulgently, 
and not me only. “John Anderson, my 
jo John,” she thinks of as a peculiar error 
in capitalization. And to her, “My 
bonny, bonny marrow,” the 
Sunday roast. 

Dean Briggs has precipitated a family 
crisis. The English language has failed 
us. But quite blandly unconcerned with 


suggests 


all this, a young man in a gray suit is 
ringing my door-bell. After all, this is 
my house, and English is my mother 
tongue. I shall tell Maude that he is 
Margaret’s latest “‘beau,”’ and that they 
have been “going together”’ for a week. 

\N OPINION 


OF OPINIONS 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


bey upon a time, and somewhere 
in America, a certain young gen- 
tleman was laying down the law at 
considerable length upon a subject not 
wholly unrelated to international poli- 
tics. Drawing a deep breath, he began 
his peroration: 

“Now, in my opinion 

At this point an older man laid down 
his morning paper and fixed the orator 
with a cold gray eye. 

“Cuthbert,” said he, unemotionally, 
“dry up! That isn’t your opinion. You 
haven’t any opinions. You don’t know 
I'll tell you. An 
opinion is the result of making up your 
own mind after having informed yourself 
of certain facts. But you only read all 
that stuff somewhere. You don’t re- 
member where, nor who wrote it, nor 
whether it was his opinion or a lie, nor 
whether he knew what he was talking 
about. And you don’t care. You think 
that understanding an idea which you 
see in print and putting the gist of it 


what an opinion is. 
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into your own words is the same thing 
as thought. But it isn’t. So you keep 
still and eat your breakfast.” 

It is further to be recorded that the 
young gentleman here known as Cuth- 
bert, after some vain attempt to wither 
his tormentor with a pitying look, sub- 
sided and held his peace. 

This episode is not related as an illus- 
tration of Christian charity. But it does 
suggest a common, though unfamiliar, 
truth. We are altogether too much in 
the habit of taking other people’s opin- 
ions at their face value and miscalling 
them our own, opinions which, perhaps, 
were hardly even theirs, but which they 
themselves accepted at second hand with 
equal innocence. It is the more curious 
because we are most of us quite as skep- 
tical as need be upon matters of fact. 
If we read that the Chinese have boiled 
an ambassador, or that a meteorite has 
lately fallen in Winsted, we do not at 
once accept these statements. We await 
further confirmation. But if we read 
some matter of opinion merely, as that, 
for instance, human beings can and 
ought to be bred like cattle, or that the 
League of Nations will bring about uni- 
versal peace, or that prohibition is a 
good thing for the poor, we are likely to 
decide at once that we think so, too. 
Provided an opinion is easy to under- 
stand, and insults none of our existing 
prejudices, we generally accept it un- 
proved. We have a healthy skepticism 
about alleged facts. But as for the truth 
interpreting those facts, we will swallow 
whole the first idea which is made 
plausible and plain. It is not even that 
our wish is father to the thought; it is 
making our minds an orphanage for 
thoughts which have no fathers. And 
we pride ourselves meanwhile upon our 
freedom from dogma and superstition. 

The truth is that human nature has 
not greatly changed since what we are 
pleased to call the Age of Faith. Like 


our forebears, we accept the fashionable 
dogma and call it an escape from dog- 
matism. Only, the dogma must be fash- 
We will not take anybody’s 


ionable. 








THE 


rd for it that miracles can happen 
But we will take anybody's word for it 
Phe 
is not whether the evidence bears 

rd the the other We 

do not consider the evidence We ac- 
belief, 
e do not even weigh or examine 
+] 


e authority. \ 


re all quite sure that there could be 


t miracles do not happen 


one side or 


non aut 


hority the current 


few vears ago we 


more war; then we thought that we 
rselves would never be drawn into the 
and that 

on the war. Let us hope that this 
e, at least, we have guessed right. We 

right of 
s, hor in the infallibility of priests, 


now we think we have 


lo not believe in the divine 


r that a woman’s place is in the home. 


We do believe in the divine right of 


mocracy, 


and in the infallibility of 
nee, and that is 1 
ities Tl 


of the above beliefs But we 


a woman's place Is 1n 
ere is much to be said for 
do not 
uble to inquire. All we demand is 
. theory shall be plausible and up 
» date, as popular superstitions always 
And the most pathetic detail of all is 

quaint faith in the authority of mere 


rint Let 


face to face and we 


a man tell us his opinion 
shall not, perhaps, 


know 


not, we 


stinectivelv agree If we him. 


make allowances: if may 


of the 


But let us read that same opinion 


en refer to our own information 


book or magazine, nay, even in the 
press or among the advertisements, 
a strange, sweet feeling 


true. We 


o accustomed to learning all we know 


} | ial 
d we shall have 


at it must. be somehow are 


rom. the printed page that, in spite of 
ll expe rience, we tend to reverence the 
‘red face of type And especially when 


he author is unknown 


\ PROTEST 


unaware of being 


Wi are 
tal spot by anything in the letter from Mr. 


touched in a 


Jones which we print below, and we imag- 
e our contributors will be equally insensible 
pain. If 
alike to Mr. Jones, as he says they do, it is 


magazine contributors all look 


LION’S MOUTH 
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less their 


fault 


our part, we are happily able to 


than his misfortune For 

discern some 
differences between them. From his allusion 
to Mr. Owen Wister, we suspect he has been 
influenced by Mr. Wister’s paper on **Quact 


Novels and Democracy” of a few years ago, 


which Was preceded ina i lowe i bV a series 


of attacks on American contemporary writ 


ers, apparently for no other reason than that 


they were American and conte 


{ 


There is a sort of critic whom nothing seems 


to infuriate so much as the conte 


some 


ousness of a contemporary. 


thing that he never can forgive unless pet 


It may 
if our contributors were all dead or 
Mr. Jone \ yuld be 

merit in them. Ws 


doubt if they will consider 


haps the contemporary is a foreigner 
be that 
living very far away, 

able to distinguish SOT 
Ls good opinion 
the sacrifice. As to that 
whi h. acee rding to Mr. Jones 


qui e worthy of 


idiosyncras\ 


some foreign critic accuses our writers of 


lacking, we cannot see the use of preac hing 


about it. | 


Set people on the sear for sing! 
larity and they are apt to end up as cubists or 
futurists or something of the sort, apparent] 


the started We do 


not see any practical suggestion either in M1 


as much alike as when 


Jones’s attack or in the body of criticism, o1 
believe | 


based. 


hich we it was EDITOR 


To THe Et L1o 

N AY Lask why, after calling this de- 
4 partment a Lion’s Mouth you at 
once turn it into a literary cozy corner? 
Do not imagine that I did not allow for 


Mi 


metaphorical exaggeration. I knew you 
had no intention of reviving that sinister 
Italian institution to serve the private 
passions and revenges of to-day, and | 
looked for no great violence on the part 
of contemporary writers. I did not 
that Mr. Owen Wister, for ex 
ample, his face shrouded in his mantle, 
would deliver denunciations to 
your Lion’s Mouth that should lead to 
the murder of Mr. Harold Bell Wright, 
much as Mr. Wister detests Mr 
Wright’s novels, or that the editor of 
The New York Tribune would, with your 
connivance, constrain the editor of The 
Ro- 


mantic as your title was, 1 was not ro- 


expect 


secret 


New Republic to starve in chains. 


mantic in my expectations, but realized 
fully the difference in the times, the dif- 
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ference between the Harper building and 
the Doge’s Palace 


chambers, for example 


vour lack of torture- 
and I looked 
for nothing that should freeze my blood. 
But when you spoke of denunciation and 


revolt and chose as your title “‘The 
Lion’s Mouth” you did arouse another 
sort of expectation than if you had 
spoken of gentle resignation and called 
the department “The Lamb’s Tail,” 
for instance, or “The Contributors’ 


Boudoir,” or “The Tea Table.” People 
had a right to expect that you would 
depart in some respects from the routine 
of the back pages of other magazines. 
They had no right to expect a great 
degree of wildness in the scene; but they 
did have a right to expect a change of 
scene, and not a mere continuation of 
the familiar view-pointing, onlooking, 
book-chatting, happy- 
thinking, tender-smiling that has 
been going on these thirty years, without 
the shadow of a turning, in the back part 
of every American magazine that hangs 
out its literary bird-cage. Why stir us up 
by thoughts of dirks, poison, and an 


gentle-musing, 
and 


outbreak of personal diversity, and then 
give us the same old even flow? 
far as I venture, 
hardly anybody is distinguishable from 


For. SO 
have followed your 
anybody else, and with two or three ex- 
ceptions there is no departure whatever 
from the smooth literose, conscientiously 
correct and imitative prettiness, which 
some say is characteristic of our litera- 
ture as a whole, and which is certainly 
characteristic of the corresponding por- 
tion of the other magazines. 

Of course I did not understand from 
your preface that were inviting 
either personal attacks or political ex- 
plosions. Variety could not come in that 
way. No relief from monotony is to be 
had at this moment by the mere blowing 
up of people and things 
of our daily observation. 


you 


a commonplace 
Nor did I 
gather from your remarks on denuncia- 
tion that you wished to set all your con- 
tributors to railing. 
the 


There are railers 


everywhere by score—railing in 
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unison. Indignation may have made 
good verses, but that was in the days of 
Rome. Indignation nowadays makes 
hard reading, as everybody knows who 
follows the indignant up-setters of every- 


thing, and the indignant spikers of 
everything down. As a Bolshevik, | 


should not have expected you to be in- 
terested in my appeal for my Soviet of 
Garbage-men and _ Strangers. As a 
standpatter, I should not have sent you 
my invective against any program not 
approved by some dead patriot who had 
never heard of it. In short, I realized 
that this customary turbulence was not 
the sort of turbulence you had in mind. 
But you did promise some personal 
divergences. You distinctly implied that 
people would SO express themselves as to 
justify their separate existences. There- 
upon you exhibited a dozen of them, all 
writing as if they had been begotten in 
a lump. When you saw how homo- 
geneous the results were, why did you 
not retract your promise of diversity? 
Now I blame no one for his gentle mus- 
ing, even when he muses so very gently 
that you can hardly feel him muse, and 
I take no invidious examples from your 
text because for the moment I have for- 
gotten it. Ido not object to the person 
who speaks pleasantly in a general way 
about the inner life or the soul or the best 
books because he is so exceedingly re- 
fined as to appreciate these things or 
even because he is so exceedingly con- 
scious of his refinement. He is objec- 
tionable only for being so completely 
identical with the person in the following 
column and the column before and in all 
the other columns stretching back for 
twenty years or so. Every gentle muser 
not only reads every other gentle muser, 
but he never gets him out of his system. 
As a foreign observer has put it, the fear 
of seeming in a literary sense unorthodox 
makes the whole tribe kin; 


American 
belles lettres are a superior sort of 
That is why even a harm- 
less idiosyncrasy can be so seldom dis- 
L. L. Jonxs. 


needlework. 


cerned. 
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HE first novelist of the sort known 
to literature in the modern sense is 

still, after three hundred years, the only 
novelist so generally read as to be almost 
popularly read, and if he could be freshly 
known to our time he would be as wel- 
come to it as to his own. To some such 


belief, at least, Professor Rudolph Sche- 


vill, of the University of California, has 
been lately bringing us in his life of 


Cervantes, as we gratefully acknowledge 
on behalf of readers even more ignorant 
We are personally glad 
of the fact, as proof of the growing vital- 
ity, not to say immortality of the most 
delightful as well as most undying novel 
vet written in any language. The His- 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, by 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, shows no 
more fame than 
Histories, Tragedies, and Comedies of 
William Shakespeare, which were writ- 
ten so well within the same epoch that 
their English author is supposed to have 
died on the same day with the great 
Cervantes, in fact, offers him- 
self more compactly to universal remem- 


than ourselves. 


ti ry ( of 


signs of failing those 


Spaniard. 


brance in his ever-dear romance, but 
whether this is an alvantage over the 
great Englishman is for each of us to 
What is certain is that his life 
on earth offers incomparably more stuff 
for biography than the life of Shake- 
speare. 

Nearly everything that we need know 
about a man is known about Cervantes, 
but of Shakespeare the most we could 
wish to know remains unknown. Profes- 
sor Schevill comes after three centuries 
to tell again the story of the novelist’s 
wonderful career, but probably three 
centuries more will pass before the bold- 
est mediumistic authority shall add any- 


choose. 
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thing to the few dry facts that Shake- 
could not take into the other 


world with him. The novelist has also 


speare 


the advantage of a massive unity, as his 
over the dramatist 
with a handful of 
variants for his defense against oblivion. 
This does not prove, any more than the 
poverty of his own biographical material, 
that “Hamlet,” or ‘Macbeth,’ or 
‘Julius Cesar” will outlive Don Quirote, 
but it will help us to realize that the 
Spanish novel has lasted to this time 
equally with the English plays. In fact, 
if we 


challenge to time, 


who must remain 


Let observation with extensive view 


Survey mankind from China to Peru 


we shall find no feat of fiction compar- 
able to Don Quixote in the vigor of its 
survival; and it is this which has tempted 
us to an inquiry in which we hope our 
readers will share our surprise and pleas 
ure, even if they do not share our con- 
We were, in fact, tempted to 
declare that this romance was the eldest 
heir of fame until we happened to think 
of the group of Oriental indefi 
nitely known to the Occident as The 
Arabian Nights, with no assignable au 
thorship but that of the Sultana Shehera- 
zade, who was said to have told them 
under stress unknown to the authors of 
modern short stories. Her name and her 
which saved her 
from the sultan’s rule of putting his 
wives to death on the morrow of their 
marriage, in punishment of his first 
bride’s unfaithfulness, have come down 
to us from a century before either Cer- 

vantes or Shakespeare without any bi- 
ographer’s help. We have inherited her 
novelettes through Arabic tradition from 


clusion. 


tales 


absorbing inventions, 
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Persia and have cherished 


be r\ hood W hich 


I il othe r masterpieces. 


India and 


them in the has pre- 
It is 


have 


S¢ rved SCV 
not commonly known that they 
undergone an almost miraculous purga- 
tion from the original for the reading of 
young people, or of any save the very 
oldest, but of all the masterpieces which 
the innocence of childhood, or second- 
childhood, has kept alive, the tales of the 
Arabian Nights were the foulest, though 
as we have them the worst of us can in- 
nocently enjoy them with the best. 

We had them earliest from the French 
version of the eighteenth century, and 
it is supposed by the Englishman who 
was the first to translate the tales lit- 
that told them 
they do not date back of the sixteenth 
century ; 


erally, as Sheherazade 
but probably they are indefi- 
nitely older. They are probably as old 
at least as Boccaccio’s Decameron: they 
are with those tales among the fiction 
which the world has remembered, and 
they will probably never be as nearly 
forgotten as the stories which keep alive 
the otherwise 
merely a name in literary history. With 
the Greek Romances of the Eastern 
Empire and the Arab tales of the farther 
East, the Decameron stories formed the 


fame of a minor poet 


delight of a far duller and émptier world 
than even that we now inhabit, and for 
the most part they now foster the liter- 
ary pride of people who know them by 
Boccaccio’s name rather than from any 
personal acquaintance with them. They 
are more artistic because they are more 
natural than most of our modern fiction, 
but the least “gripping” of our latest 
novels would have held the small reading 
public of their day in like delight, and 
would have survived to our day on much 
the same terms. 

What survives from the past is not 
the prose, but the poetic fiction, not the 
novel, but the epic, which abounded 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the 
Eneid through all the rhyming train of 
Italian romantic and heroic and_ bur- 
lesque stories, not to name in such com- 
pany the Lusiad, the Portuguese epic of 
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Camoens. The Spaniards had _ their 
national ballad of the Cid which 
nobody has probably read through to 


great 
this day, though many had _ partially 
sung it in its own day. In England 
Milton followed the epical tradition 
with Lost, going to a much 
mythologized heaven for his plot. The 
poets every where had the pattern of the 
epic from antiquity and they varied it 
at their pleasure so long as they did not 
depart from the metrical form. It was 
not till we came to Cervantes that the 
true modern ideal of prose fiction af- 
firmed itself as the supreme literary 


Paradise 


form, though Shakespeare, who shares 
the dominion of time with him, is mainly 
metrical in his drama. It is the curious 
fate of the wholly metrical Milton, in- 
deed, to survive in spite of his verse as the 
favorite author of the childlike Russian 
people, who, perhaps because they have 
him in a prose translation, now love him 
beyond any other novelist, alive or dead. 

Many classics, as we have noted, have 
remained alive in the keeping of children, 
If it had not 
for the boys, who shall say that Robin- 
son 


especially of boys. been 


would have come down to 
But De Foe never had 
boys in his mind when he wrote that 


Crusoe 


modern men? 


story; such a thing as a “juvenile read- 


ing public” had not been dreamt of 
by the most romantic of realists; and 
if his great romance has lived in the 


joy of boyhood, who shall say but the 
Pilgrim’s Progress has grimly lived in 
the suffering of the same wild hearts? 
Yet this allegory was seriously meant 
for the betterment of bad men, and not 
for the pleasure of boys. It 
ously intended for the fear of the grown- 
up world by John Bunyan, as Gulliver's 
Travels was meant for its mockery by 
Jonathan Swift. But which of us who 
know as much as this can say just what 
phase of the international French and 
English situation was satirized in the 
quarrels of the Lilliputians? We freely 
confess that we cannot; but we have 


was seri- 


known four generations of boys in one 
family who could tell everything else 
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about the Brobdignagians as well as the 
Lilliputians. No one, then, shall per- 
suade us that boys are without use in 
the world but to be turned into Boy 
Scouts, though Boy Scouts are well 
enough in their way. 

It is a fairly mature generation which 
has loved the gentlest and kindest of 
the long - surviving novels. The best 
hearts, as well as the wisest heads of 
grown men and women in the reading 
world, have kept the remembrance of 
The Vicar of Wakefield, which follows 
so hard upon, though so long after, Don 
Quixote that it may be counted next 
to it in the memory of the world. The 
ereatest novel of Jane Austen might 
possibly vie with it, but Pride and 
Prejudice does not dwell so universally 
in the affection of men, though it may 
keep them as much amused, and far 
more flattered by making them partners 
of its nimble satire. 

The good Sir Walter Scott has left no 
fiction equal with these in the rivalry 
which they do not equally dispute. 
Ivanhoe may claim as enduring accept- 
ance within the boy-world, but it does 
not rank there with Robinson Crusoe, 
for simple-heartedness is what tells at 
last for longevity. It is this which keeps 
the sovereignty for The Vicar of Wake- 


field next after Don Quixote, though the 


English novel is on a scale so vastly 
less than the Spanish that the two can- 
not be compared for magnitude, and 
is almost wholly wanting in that love 
of nature which is almost the prime 
charm of Don Quixote. But The Vicar 
of Wakefield is so full of human nature 
that we cannot well ask other nature 
of it, especially not the artificial sort 
of nature which the great Mr. Pope 
had given a lasting vogue among the 
English poets. The novelists as yet 
did not count, and Goldsmith’s master- 
piece richly satisfies us without such 
landscape as he would probably have 
painted in it. Otherwise it wins our 
hearts with a family group which has 
no need to go out of doors to complete 
the conquest; and at this late day we 


shall not venture to say which of the 
good people of the book is most lovable 
or which of the bad people is most ab- 
horrent. 

(ri Blas is so entirely Spanish in 
scene and character that we can hardly 
realize it as the sole French masterpiece 
which at least in point of time may rank 
nearer Don Quixote than The Vicar of 
Wakefield, but it is wholly wanting in 
the tenderness and sweetness of those 
supreme novels, and their wise love of 
simple souls. If we come down to “the 
spacious times of great’ Victoria we 
have scarcely a choice from Vanity Fair, 
but this is wanting in the prime quali- 
ties which eternize fiction. It is right 
and good and brave, and yet it does not 
ring quite true to that world which is 
greater than its great world. But be- 
tween this and the only other novel 
which might once have seemed to dis- 
pute the first place in remembrance with 
it, Uncle Tom’s Cabin has imaginably 
been disabled of immortality by the loss 
of its fundamental excuse for being. It 
became one of the supreme facts of fic- 
tion because it was a protest of human- 
ity against slavery, but when slavery 
ceased the reason of its own perpetuity 
seemed to be taken away. It abounds in 
the reasons which have kept other great 
fictions alive; but its naturalness is too 
artless; its character, so true to life that 
it is scarcely anywhere at fault, is too 
ineffectively dramatized. Possibly a 
later time may. judge it in hopefuller 
expectation of its return to fame, but 
as yet we cannot look forward to a 
revival of interest in the American novel 
once acclaimed in the voices of all the 
nations. 

Of not such unique forgetfulness is 
that which has befallen the surcharged 
inventions of an author who once so 
ruled the fancy, not to say the love of all 
the English race, that in the four quar- 
ters of the globe and on the seven seas we 
all spoke, wrote, and thought Dickens. 
Of course, in doubting whether we shall 
any of us live three hundred years hence 
to prove our doubt of the author’s per- 
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sisting popularity, we must think of 
David Coppe rfield. Yet one is sensible 
of an elemental decay even in David 
Copperfield while aware of the wonderful 
vitality of the Dickens romance in al- 
most every example of it. 

The novels of Smollett, Fielding, Bul- 
wer, Charles Reade, and even George 
Eliot hold no hope of a tercentenary; 
and it does not dwell even in the im- 
mensity of Victor Hugo. We question if 
such a very great artist as Hawthorne 
will be torturing the consciences of the 
twenty-first century and subduing them 
to the spell which the Scarlet Letter laid 
upon those of the nineteenth; and we 
see no chance of limited immortality in 
any of Trollope’s incomparable ecclesi- 
astical fictions. 

To leave aside all question of the 
novelists of our own day, of Mr. Hardy, 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett, of Mr. Tarking- 
ton, of such Spaniards as Ibaiez, and 
the very wonderful Russians and Nor- 
wegians, what hope have we of recur- 
ring on earth to our favorites among 
their novels, say, about the year 2200? 
It is a serious subject which we would 
not treat lightly, and if we come tardily 
to such a supreme fiction as War and 
Peace, we do not doubt of its endurance 
with less than reverence. We have been 
treating throughout of the expectation 
of life in fiction, not supreme art. But 
shall we be reading War and Peace at the 
far date imagined? Is there something in 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
which promises greater longevity than 
Tolstoy s mighty work, or the beautiful 
perfection of Turgenief’s studies of men’s 
and women’s souls? There have been 
good things since Turgenief, but nothing 
better or anything that will be more 
memorable than, say, On the Eve, or 
Dmitri Roudine, or 


Smoke, or Fathers and Sons. Then why 


Virgin Soil, or 


do we imagine that posterity will prefer 
Dostoyevsky or Tolstoy? Do these more 


comprehensively, more poignantly, im- 
quire of life what itis? We do not think 
so, and we would take our chance of 
survival with Turgenief as willingly, 
though we are aware of something lke 
the unkindness of the cosmic ordering 
in his fate. If Uncle Tom’s Cabin has 
ceased to be read, because slavery has 
ceased to exist, is there something akin 
to that fact in the forgottenness of Notes 
of a Sportsman because serfdom perished 
from it? We do not ask it in such 
earnest as we would ask why War and 
Peace seems a waning light that no 
coming century shall relume. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin may come to its own again 
in the dominion of the world which it 
held for the brief interval before the 
Emancipation Proclamation ended its 
world renown, and War and Peace may 
return to that first place in fiction which 
the Kaiser’s war on mankind blotted it 
from. 

Nothing has succeeded those other 
masterpieces which we have owned 
sovereign in their several sorts. It is, 
in fact, left for the novelists of the future, 
perhaps the novelists yet unborn, to 
supply their immeasurable lack, for we 
do not suppose that three centuries from 
now Don Quixote will still be popularly 
read, even by a public more willing to 
We, should 


scarcely be able to instruct the coming 


enjoy’than improve itself. 


immortals how to equip themselves for 
the work before them; but we venture to 
suggest choice of subjects of universal 
interest, and their treatment with that 
entire simplicity and humanity which 
seem wanting in actual fiction. The milk 
of human kindness is very necessary to 
the nurture of renown; and the lack of 
this in the classics which now appear 


every day, or every other day, is some- 
thing to be anxiously guarded against by 
the authors of masterpieces destined to 
please the general reader three hundred 
years or more from this. 
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OLD MAN HICKS WAS) RIGHT 


BY RUTH COMPORT MITCHELL AND SANBORN YOUNG 


*“C~NHUCKS!” said Billy Pettigrew, chari sonable enough that he might pick a wife from 
W tably, “what ef he wuz wrong? [I amongst our midst, as the sayin’ is. But 








never mind a feller’s bein’ wrong, long ez Old Man Hicks he up an’ said he bet he 

he owns up. What riles me is folks that’s wuz engaged to some girl back where he 

alwers right, like Old Man Hicks. Say, Pll come from, an’ sure enough, ‘bout the time 

bet he wuz right ninety-nine ‘n’ half times the wimmin folks got their new cloze made 

outer ev’ rv hundred! He wuz jest nacherly up an’ had him to dinner all “round, out she 
right he couldn't be wrong. What? come from the East an’ they wuz wed! An’ 

Didn't you never hear about Old Man Hicks — when the boys wuz to play the Salinas team 
un’ the wav he finall Well, then, jest fer the champeenship, after havin’ licked the 

vou set there in the shade an’ sink your tar outer ev’rv other bunch round the coun 

teeth in some o° these here Kelsey plums, — try, an’ the whole town turned out, happy 

an’ Pll tell vou! an proud to see ‘em fetch home the turkey a 
He pushed his wor straw hat back on his Old Man Hicks he said they wuz due to 

ora st ble and t K a 

imple n thful from his 

plug \ mncient 

horse edged to the side of 

the road and p ed his 

m zie into the lush ¢ 

rass The people alongs 


Billy's R. 1 D. route 
would have to wait for 
their mail that di: 
had that rare 
thing, a fres! 

‘Yes, sir, 
Hicks he wuz 
I never see 
Wust of it 
alwers right g 
that wuz wrong. He 
could see trouble farther 
off with the naked eve 
than anv feller that ever 
lived. Folks got so they 
hated him wuss’n pussley. 
Warn't nothin’ mean he'd 
prophesy that didn’t come 
true When the new 
Baptist prea her come to 
town. likely-lookin’ feller, 
unmarried, all the girls an’ 
widders jest natcherly 


perked up. Seemed rea- THERE WUZ OLD MAN HICKS WITH HIS GALOSHTES AN’ UMBRELLA 
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lose "cause our pitcher was goin’ stale. An’ 


by gum! he wuz right! Sorest town you 


ever see Ready to tar an’ feather that pore 
kid He couldn't figure himself what had 


happe ned to him, ‘cept that jest at the fiz 

ziologi« al moment, as the Say in’ is, he looked 

saw Old Man Hick’s face as long ez 

your arm, an 

hard he could 

the table. 
An’ when the Lady 


up an 
it put the kibosh on him SO 


nt ’a’ throwed a biscuit acrost 


Mac ( abe es set the 


dav fer their big picnic on the Fourth o° 
July, Old Man Hicks he ‘lowed it wuz goin’ 
to rain. Never had rained a drop after 


June first in twenty 


vears. We 

hear himself talk. 
turned to an’ worked themselves to a frazzle, 
bakin’ and fryin’ 


but by heck! 


thought he 
wuz talkin’ to Wimmin 


an’ doin’ up dimity dresses; 


jest ez they wuz all loaded into 


the waggins, kids all slicked up clean an’ the 


girls starched an’ crimped an’ the fellers 
with their store cloze on, an’ boiled shirts, 
an’ the wimmin holdin’ passels o’ fried 
chicken an’ frosted cake, down she come 


like the Bible flood! 

* An’ when folks dripped home, kids blub- 
there 
Hicks with his galoshes an’ 

to the gate 
Wonder to me 
lynch him. 

“My 
school, he 


he studied about in hist’ry, 


berin’ an’ wimmin mad ez wet hens, 


Man 


umbrella, down 


wuz Old 
to watch ‘em 


vO by ! 


we didn’t up an’ 
Kinder wisht we had. 
that 


WUZ 


sister's boy, wuz in high- 


told me it like a woman 
name o Cas- 
New York. 
wuz alwers prophesyin’ the fall o° Troy, an’ 


believed her, but 


some kinder horse deal an’ the city come to 


sie Andrew, lived in Troy, She 


nobody inter 


they went 
grief, 

“Well, sir, when the Belgun hare craze 
hit the community Old Man Hicks wuz the 
first to ketch it, an’ 
hard. He wuz the first to git it, an’ he got 
a orner on What he didn't 
know about rabbits you could write on the 


he took down with it 
knowledge. 


back of a postage stamp and have room fer 
the Lord's Prayer besides. Some of us sus- 
ple ioned he wuzn’t so all-fired wise, but no- 
body could call his bluff. Mis’ Hicks wuz 
alive then, an’ it would ’a’ done your heart 
good to sce the comfort she took with them 


little critters. Old Man Hicks | 


near he'd never ‘lowed her to have a pet. 


¢ WUZ SO 


She uster beg fer a dog an’ claim they needed 


him fer protection, but he ‘lowed he 


wuz 
Then 


she coaxed fer a cat an’ said they wuz over- 


still spry enough to chase off tramps. 
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run with rats, but he said a trap wuz jest 
ez capable an’ et less. 

“So, nacherly, she wuz plumb crazy "bout 
the rabbits. She took all the care of *em. 
Kep’ ‘em in a old two-story side-hill cow- 
barn—he wuz too tight to build 
hutches, like the books said. Made reg’lar 
pets of “em, she did. Beat all, the way they 


decent 


come to know her. Learned *em tricks, too. 
They lived in the down-stairs part, an’ she 
kep’ the feed up above. Well, sir, when she 
wuz ready to feed ’em she'd rap three times 
on the floor with her broom-handle, an’ up 
the stairs them rabbits would come, lickety- 
brindle! She loved ‘em like they wuz kids, 
an’ she wuz so proud of what she’d learned 
‘em that whenever anybody *d come in, out 


they'd have to traipse to sce them 


rabbits 
fed, an’ consekently they got many an extry 
feed, an’ it made Old Man Hicks ez sore ez a 
boil. 

“Well, I guess what with all else she done 


she wore herself out, for she took down one 


dav, an’ he ‘lowed from the fust “twas seri- 
ous. Doctor said she'd pull through all 
right, an’ folks thought “twas jest bein’ 


kinder beat out, but Old Man Hicks he says, 
“Mark my she'll 
that door ag’in till she goes feet foremost;’ 
an’ that wuz the way of it. 


words, never go through 


“Well, folks alwers suspicioned she done 
the brunt of 


after she went, the way the ranch run down. 


ever thin’, an’ it showed up 
The old feller himself kinder went to pieces. 
Didn't Got sick an’ dis- 
gusted with the rabbits. Wanted to clean 
‘em all out. I stopped by one day when he 
wuz feedin’ ’em, an’ I wisht you'd ‘a’ heard 
him 


keep nothin’ up. 


take on about the work they made. 
Claimed his old woman had spoiled *em. 
His rheumatis’ wuz so bad that 
hobblin’ a cane, an’ he 
rapped three times on the barn floor an’ up 
the stairs them rabbits come, lickety-brindle. 
Seemed like them little critters accherly 
missed Mis’ Hicks an’ the way she'd make 
over ‘em. Anyhow, they missed the e.try 


winter he 


wuz ‘round with 


rations! 


“The old feller was plumb soured on ’em. 


Nothin’ in rabbits, anvway. Warn’t wuth 
their feed. Warn’t wuth nothin’. Said 


he’d sell ev’rv last one of *em ef he could 
find anybody fool enough to buy. 

“*Well,” says I, ‘I don’t know noth- 
in’ much rabbits, but I'll take a 


I'll give you thutty cents apiece 


about 
chanst. 


fer “em,” 
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LOOKS TO ME,’ HE SAYS, ‘ LIKI 


iw an’ hedge, 


“He begun to hem an’ hi: but 
] 


‘ the upshot ol it WUzZ I boxed 


an’ boilin’ of “em an’ drove 


m home. Jest ez LT was turnin’ inter my 
gate two strangers drove up. 

What vou got there?’ Says the feller 
that wuz dri Kinder dark, sallow, 
furrin’-lookin’ feller he wuz, name o° Lopez. 

**Rabits,’ savs I. 

Fer sale?’ says he 

‘Yep. says I 

How much?’ sa 


Iwo dollars.’ SiVs l. bold CZ brass. 
“A dozen? 
‘A piece,’ 
‘Lemme have a look: 
The 


Cross-eved he 


savs he, kinder sneerin’. 
savs lL, kinder haughty. 
Savs he climbin’ 
down off his waggin. other feller never 
said a word. wuz, with only 
three fingers on his right hand. 

“Well, this Lopez he begun to run them 
rabbits Wasn't no they 
didn't ‘Looks to me,” he ‘like 
they all the snuffles. I'm buyin’ up 
rabbits fer my auction Friday, but this lot’s 


likely to be dead that. The 


down. disease 


have. Says, 
got 


before man 





} 


( o 
Fal y aa A 


Aine 


gua) 


THEY ALL GOT THE SNUFFLES ” 


that 
get rid of “em! 
* Well, savs Ito mvself, “Old Man Hicks 
wuz right! 
“ie 
or three 
fect or 


he'd sav the cross-eved feller “d wag his head 


sold vou them critters knew when to 


went on they wuz onlv two 
in the lot that didn’t have crooked 


wry tails or lop ears, an’ 


to sa 


everythin’ 


an’ look mournful. [ got so plumb dis- 


couraged IT wuz about ready to pay ‘em 
somethin’ to take ‘em off an’ put em outer 
their mis’ry, an’ when he finally savs, kinder 


like 


twenty cents apiece for “em. 


soft-hearted an’ charttabl ‘Tll give vou 
Mebbe the V's 
five or six I e’n cure up, knowin’ the busi 
hess like | do.” I thanked 
cordial an’ ‘They're vourn!’ 

“Well, I helped him load *em onto his 
‘em off. “Well, Billy 
savs I to myself, 
dead Might ‘a’ 
your comeuppance ef 
Man Hicks! 

*T never intentioned he should know about 
it but Friday 


him warm and 


Savs, 


waggin an’ watched 


Pettigrew, ‘served you 


rght. knowed you'd get 


dealt with Old 


you 


morning when I wuz workin 
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and see me, an 
He looked 
excited, but he Ssavs, 
‘What you think you’re makin’, Billy Petti- 
grew?’ 

“"A tunnel, 

**A fool o° yourself,’ says he. 

**Mebbe so, savs I, ‘but 
fer a tunnel wuz knee-high to the 
pump, an hy 


tunnel he drove by 


whoaed his old hay an 


on my) 
come in. 


kinder het up an’ 


says I. 


I’ve hankered 
sence | 
heck! P’'m agoin’ to have one.’ 
Not there in that soft-lime hillside you 
wun t, ‘It ‘ll come down on you, 
Well, mebbe it’s jest ez 


you ll be buried right where you 


SavVs he. 
sure eZ gun’s iron. 
well, ‘cause 
My old woman's 
funeral set me back eighty-five dollars, but 
they hain’t got it all yit, an’ they hadn't 
better hold their breath till they do! How’s 


them rabbits comin’ on?’ 


be, an’ save a lot o’ fuss. 


‘Sold ‘em,’ says I, tryin’ to look smart 


and chipper. 


Then there’s one bigger sucker in this 
country than you be, Billy Pettigrew,’ says 
he 

Oh, I ain’t complainin’,’ says I, airy- 
like 

**What “d vou git?’ savs he. 
“Got enough to finance my tunnel,’ 
says | 


“He looked kinder doubtful, but he wuz 
so full up o° somethin’ new he let it go at 
that. 


out at any 


“Well, vou wuz in luck to clean ’em 
*Nothin’ in com- 
I been readin’ up. 


SaVSs. 


price, he 
mon rabbits. Imported, 
registered, pedigreed stock’s the only thing. 
Belgun hares is beginnin’ to boom an’ they're 
He pulls a copy o° The 
Pacific Breeders’ Journal outer his por ket an’ 
stuff. 
writers had it all figgered out how one pedi- 


Belgun 


, ef a rancher wuz to buy 


agoin’ sky-high! 


read me out a great line o’ Them 


pair of hares would make a 
Why 
sech a pair he e’d git him two hired men an’ 


buy the old 


St nd his hov 


greed 
fortune. him 
wornan a washin’ machine an’ 
to college an’ pay off the mort- 


inside o Listened 


gage two vears. kinder 
wild to me, but it wuz all right there in 
print. Old Man Hicks he said he wuz goin’ 


rabbit 


in right! 


inter the game again, but he wuz 


a-goin’ He wuz drivin’ over to the 
auction at the county-seat where they sell 
nothin’ but registered, pedigreed, imported 
stock, guaranteed free from all dee-fects. 
‘Guess [ll have to pay a right smart 
price,’ he says, wincin’ like it hurt him to think 
It’s an 
It’s like loanin’ 


of it, ‘but I wun’t begrudge it none. 
investment, Billy Pettigrew. 
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money at a hundred per cent. int’rest—no, 
sir, at a thousand!’ He clumb up in his old 
waggin an’ slapped the nag with the reins, 
‘Tl 


stop by on my way home an’ [ll let you see 


an’ he says, ‘Well, so long,’ he says. 


my stock, ef so be you ain’t buried alive,’ 

he says; ‘but you’re buried alive now, fur’s 
So’s this hull community! 

“Well, sir, | worked like a nailer on that 


tunnel all day long 


that LOeS, 


never even stopped fer 
my dinner. Goin’ fine she wuz, too, and I 
wuz all swelled up over it, but jest this side 
o’ sundown, when I wuz standin’ in the en- 
trance, wipin’ the sweat off my face and 


feclin’ pretty neat, the hull blame’ thing 
And nach- 


jest ez I wuz a-brushin’ myself off and 


caved in anl like to killed me. 
erly, 
gittin’ the dirt outer my eyes and ears I 
hear the klip-klup, klip-klup o’ the old nag, 
and Old Man Hicks come by. 
at a right smart clip, and I lay low, and I 


He WuUZ goin’ 


thought he’d go by, but no, sir, he caught 


sight o’ the entrance o’ my tunnel and he 
whoaed down and beckoned to me. 


"Well, done it! 


Didn't make a very neat job o’ buryin’ your- 


says he, ‘I see you 
self, did you? Well, mebbe your life wuz 
spared to see what I’ve got here, Billy Pet- 
tigrew, he says. ‘Wipe your tunnel outer 
your eves and come and look! 

“*What vou got 2” Says I. 

‘I got Leopold Second, King o’ the 
Netherlands, and the Belle o° Flanders,’ 
says he. ‘Registered, pedigreed, imported 
stock. Cast your’ eyeful-o’-tunnel 
this, Billy Pettigrew,’ he 
typewritten pedigree ez long ez the ginnie- 
oligies in the Old Testament. 

**Well, [ll be dad-kicked! says I, respect- 
ful. ‘Gimme a look! 
**Serabble up on the waggin and do your 


lookin’ CZ I 


goin’ to git 


over 


Says, handin’ me a 


‘Tm 
these critters home before the 


drive along,’ Says he. 


evenin’ damp. Aristocracy is delicate,’ he 
Says. 

“So I clumb up on the waggin and he 
started off so quick I set down with one foot 
twisted under me and craned my neck round 
to look at his prizes. They was in gay- 
painted crates that looked like circus-wag- 
gins, and we wuz goin’ so lively "twas some 
minutes before I c’d get a fair look at 
and all the time Old Man Hicks wuz ravin’ 
about em. 


‘em, 


‘Look at them registered num- 
‘That 
Only the finest pedigreed 
And them 


bers tattooed in their ears,’ says he. 
tells the story! 
imported stock c’n be registered. 

















OLD MAN 


HICKS HE SET 


tin tags in the other ears,’ 


he, ‘that 
marks ‘em so they can’t be confused with 
My, but this 
here is the biggest day o° my life!’ says Old 
Man Hicks. 

*“*What ’d you pay fer ‘em?’ says I. 

“<Thutty dollars fer the doe and_ fifty 
dollars fer the buck,’ says he, throwin’ up 


his chest. 


Says 


common stock in exhibitions. 


‘Eighty dollars fer the pair!’ 
“And jest that minute he slowed down to 

let the ice-waggin go by and I got my first 

good look. ‘Well, Pll be 


says I, lookin’ ag’in. 


' te 
gee-conswizzled 


**VYou bet you ll be,’ Says he, contented 


like. ‘And [ll sell the first litter fer a hun- 
derd ‘n’ fifty. Like to never got ‘em, 


neither,’ says he. ‘Biddin’ was pretty hot. 
One feller bid agin’ me up to the last minute. 
Never see 
Quiet he 


Stranger to 


anybuddy so set ez he was. 


was, but awful determined. 


me; feller; 


cross-eyved 
three fingers on his right hand 

*“T leant over and took another look at 
Leopold Second, King o’ Netherlands, and 
the Belle 0 Flanders. 


only 





RIGHT 


al 
Peter Newell 


DOWN ON THE FLOOR 


‘He wuz all broke up about losin’ ‘em; 
claimed the auctioneer they 
after- 
wards and begged me to give him his choice 


favored me, 


had some words. He 


come ‘round 


o’ the first litter, soon ez weaned, 


dollars, but I 


fer twenty 
said [I couldn’t make no 
Well, here we be’ he 
turnin’ in at the old gate. ‘I’m anxious to 
git these critters bedded fer the night. Got 


to keep *em in the old woman’s shiftless way 


promises, 


Says, 


fer a while, but you be over here at seven 
o'clock to-morrow mornin’ and git in two 
hours’ work ‘fore you start on your route, 
and we'll make a start on my new hutches,’ 
says he, ‘up-to-date, sanitary hutches like 
the books tell about.’ 

) helped him boost the boxes down off 
the waggin and lug ’em to the old barn. 
I took another look while he was shuttin’ 
the doors. 

**Can’t chances,’ 
‘Plenty o° this town would 
make off with ’em ef they wuzn’t too igno- 
runt to know what they’re wuth.’ 


take no 


scalawags in 


Says he. 


“*Well,’ says I ez he opened the crates 
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hopped ou it’s jest like *Hain’t goin’ to kill mvself cimbin’ up an 
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EDITOR'S 

Unto Cesar the Things That Are Cesar’s 

‘TOM Was spending a week in the country 
with his aunt, a 


very devoted church 


woman. On Sunday he accompanied her to 


the chapel to arrange the flowers before ser 
vice, and while there the rector came in. 
After a few moments of conversation, the 
latter was about to leave, when ‘Tom = ex 
claimed, * Here, PU ve got something tor you!’ 
and, plunging his hand into his pocket, pro 
duced a dime which he held out to the 
astonished rector. 

“Oh, Tom,” said his aunt, reprovingly, 
“that is vour church offering; you mustn't 
give it to Mr. Halloway.” 

‘Tom looked at his aunt with an air of 
worldly wisdom, and remarked, drily 


* He'll vet it sooner or later, Aunt May. | 


may as well give it to him now. 


Lése Maje sté 
as every one had sat down to the din 


jest 


ner 
the hall to straighten her hair at the 


table Helen’s big sister stepped into 


mirror, 


Helen was so hungry, vet she knew that 
father would not say grace until big sister 
was in her seat. After fidgeting for a few 


moments she called out: 
* Hurry 


waiting.” 


up, Ruth: you re keeping God 
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An Ornithological Miracle 


A NATIVE 


sionary in charge of the district that a 


minister was telling the mus- 


sparrow had built a nest on the roof of his 
house 

“Is there anything in the nest yet?” asked 
the missionary. 


"Yes, 


of his English, “the sparrow has pups.” 


replied his Indian brother, proud 


The Needle 
COUPLE of 


on their wav down-town when one took 


of To-day 


young busine ss Inen were 


A 
the othe r into his confice nee: 


*T wish my wife were more domestic. She 
doesn’t seem to care a thing about our house. 
Indeed, 

*'That 


* Excuse me a moment; 


she is out most of the time.” 


reminds me!” exclaimed the other. 
IL must run in here.’ 
\ moment later he reappeared, placiag a 


** Just 


small packet in his pocket, remem- 
bered that my wife asked me to get her a 
package of needles. Lucky your talk re- 
minded me 

I wish my wife would ask for needles,” 
continued the other. Sut she absolutely 


refuses to sew a stiteh.”’ 
Whereupon the othe r grinned 


The se are phonograph necdle 


ii. Mine, too! 


s,” he explained, 





Rural 


‘I suppose besides chargin’ fer yer time ye make a profit on the paint t 


Criticism 


f 07 











To 
Why not ear 


Decrease 


u 





Visibility 


Haged stochki ? 





The Chief Question 


AT the last lecture of the term 
4 


Clarkson told the students, 


emphasts, 


Professo1 
with much 
that he eXpce ted them to devote 
all of their time to preparation for the final 
examination. 


“The examination-papers are now in the 
hands of the printe r,” he said. “Is there any 
question you would like answered at this 


time?” 
For a moment there was silence; then one 
of the students called out 


“Who is the printe r?”” 


Knew What He Was About 
J MEMBER of a national medical asso 
- ciation tells the following story at the 
expense of a physician: 

“Are you sure,” an anxious patient onc 
asked——“‘are you sure that I[ shall recover? 
I have heard that doctors have sometimes 
given wrong diagnoses and treated a patient 
for pneumonia who afterward died of typhoid 
fever.” 

“You misinformed,” 
replied the physician, indignantly. “If 1 


have been woefully 


I 
treat a man for pneumonia, he dies of pneu 
monia. 


\ ] S } 

MI * Lindy say she lumme, 

- My Lindy say it’s so; 
My Lindy say she lumme lots, 

But whv she doesn’ know 


I bet My Lindy lumme, | bet her heart mos 
break, 
Case if she didn’ lumme lots, she sho make 
one mistake 
My Lindy sav she lumme, 
She say she tell me true; 
She say she lumme such a much 
She don’ know what to do. 
I bet dat’s true she lumme, she lumme all 
she Can, 
‘Case if she didn’ lumme, den she couldn’ 
love no man, 


My Lindy say she lumme, 
She say she lumme hard. 
My Lindy smilin’ all de while, 


And smilin’ “most a vard. 


I bet my Lindy lumme, I bet dat make her 
proud; 
I bet she got a right to smile and maybe 
laugh out loud! 
Epomunnd Vance Cooxt 














Price Tendencies 
and 


Trade Prospects 


3y JOHN GRANT DATER 


Sy I T eranmese ve’ j § - 
IGN _ he cordance with a de- 
4 “at 9) cision reached by the 


Supreme Council of the 


} CA 
St] I hy Allied and Associated 
bs hs J Powers at Paris, at 
» ISIS’ & about the time of the 
= heats < signing of the Treaty of 
Peace on j toa 28, the economic blockade 
been raised and commercial inter- 
course with Germany has been resumed. 
[t is again allowable, therefore, at least in 


theory, to trade with the late enemy: 
this as a result of the formal 

ratification of the peace 

Trade pact by the German Na- 
bm tional Assembly on July 9. 


Germany . : . 
But while business is_per- 


missible under the auto- 
matie workings of the agreement which 
provided that it might start whenever 
the German nation accepted the treaty, 
t is by no means as free and untram- 
meled as it was before the embargo was 
laid upon it five years ago. 


HERE are things which Germany is 

not permitted to buy and things 
which she may not sell, and all the deal- 
ings are rigidly supervised under a sys- 
tem of licenses. There is, no doubt, a 
good and sufficient reason for the numer- 
ous restrictions and requirements with 
which the Allies have surrounded the 
resumption of business with their recent 


s 
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foe. There is the question of the indem- 
nity, for example, and the various 
schemes of taxation, drastic levies on 
capital, and forced loans which have been 
discussed. It has been increasingly ap- 
parent ever since the treaty was signed 
that it is going to take time to determine 
the German situation, for the Repara- 
tion Commission has a prior claim on the 
revenues of the Government and the 
obligations of the Government come 
ahead of those of individual creditors. 


RUE, it appears as Premier Clemen- 
ceau said recently, that, “It is more 
difficult to make peace than to declare 


war.” The great majority of business 

men, and Wall Street, in particular, 

which has been carried 

away by a happy optimism 

What and a booming stock mar- 
Germany he ee 

Needs ket, are only just beginning 


to appreciate this, if, in 

fact, they even yet have 
grasped the full significance of the inter- 
national situation. Very much of the 
great advance in prices, or in any event 
the inception of the improvement, was 
predicated upon the vast quantity of 
material that Europe would require for 
reconstruction, and there can be no 
doubt that it is very large, but the all- 
important question of Europe’s ability 
to finance the purchases did not enter 
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into the calculation at all. Now it is an 
all absorbing topic of discussion, as per- 
tinent in its application to victorious 
England, France, and Italy as it is to 
vanquished Germany. 


NERMANY, according to the offi- 

I cials of the Department of Com- 
merce, is in urgent need of large quan- 
tities of cotton, copper, kerosene-oil, 
foodstuffs, and wearing apparel. Our 
trade with her has been virtually at a 
standstill since August, 1914, but before 
that date Germany was one of this 
country’s most important customers, 
her total imports from the United States 
in 1913 amounting to $407,246,000, or 
about one-sixth of our merchandise ship- 
ments, which amounted to $2,484,000,- 
000 that year. The more important 
articles making up the total were cot- 
ton, $109,896,000: copper, $69,981,000. 
wheat, $39,243,000; skins, $15,827,000, 
and kerosene-oil, $12,612,000. Ameri- 
can imports from Germany consisted 
principally of dyestuffs, chemicals, and 
drugs, in the manufacture of which she 
excelled; potash, toys, textiles, precision 
instruments, pottery, porcelains, and 
hardware. 


= had been expected that an impor- 
tant movement in cotton and copper 
would be set in motion as soon as trade 
relations with Germany were resumed, 
but nothing material has developed up 
to this writing, and for a 
' variety of reasons. In con- 
oe sequence of the seizure of 
Inflation her ships, for example, the 
transportation facilities are 
woefully deficient, and, aside 
from that, Germany has turned natu- 
rally in the first instance to Holland 
and the near-by Scandinavian countries 
for her supplies. But other and more 
influential reasons bear upon the ques- 
tion of Germany’s ability to pay for 
what she requires either in money or 
in merchandise. In her confident, early 
belief that she would win the war and 
meet the expenses through a heavy in- 
demnity levied upon the Allies, Ger- 
many resorted to inflation to a greater 
degree than any other belligerent except 
Russia, and flooded the land with paper 
money. 





5S against an outstanding note cir 
A culation of 1,890,8938,000 marks 
on July 25, 1914, the Bank of Germany 
reported on July 15 last an aggregate 
issue of 29,124,742,000 marks. As a 
result of this and the heavy loss in the 
banks’ gold holdings, which have falle: 
from 2,550,263,000 marks on Novem 
ber 7, the nearest date to the armistice, 
to 1,113,068,000 marks on Suly 15, the 
currency has depreciated in value or 
purchasing power enormously. Mark 
exchange in New York has been quoted 
as low as 6 cents recently, against its 
old-time United States par of 23.82 
cents. This represents a discount of 
approximately 75 per cent., and of 
course Germany cannot buy goods of 
us on any such basis. The only way 
in which she can proceed is by obtain 
ing credits here and elsewhere. ‘There 
have been repeated rumors that large 
negotiations were pending, which in all 
likelihood is the case, but no definite 
announcement has been made as yet. 


HAT a nation victorious in war 
should assist its defeated enemy is 
by no means without precedent, a strik 
ing example of the kind being the large 
loans negotiated in Great Britain by 
France at the close of the 
— Napoleonic struggle, and it 
Bl is good business judgment, 
Articles to say nothing of the hu- 
manitarian aspects of the 
case, to do so. So the Allies 
may grant Germany the credits she 
needs, but in some other particulars 
their attitude toward their defeated 
enemy leaves much to be desired. It is 
wholly conceivable, for instance, that 
Germany might obtain some of the ma 
terials she requires by an exchange or 
payment in merchandise, particularly 
dyestuffs, chemicals, and drugs, in the 
manufacture of which she excelled all 
other nations prior to the war, but the 
Allied and Associated Powers have seen 
to it that drugs, chemicals, dyestuffs, 
and potash are among the things Ger- 
many may not sell. 


HE reason for this prohibition is 
only too painfully apparent. Cut 
off from the source of their supplies by 
(Continued twenty-ninth page following 
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Continued from page O1sS 
the struggle, the Allied nations set about 


iking the articles themselves, with 
ymplete success In some = instances 
ough not in all, but at a much higher 
erage cost The results are well 


thin the know ledge of every user of 
nd dyes, who has 
| to pay enormous prices for articles 


vs and chemicals ‘ 


ch have been no better in any in 
nee and which, when obtainable at 

e been distinctly inferior in nu 
ous cases to the wares formerly sup 
This has 
ent influence in advancing the cost of 


ed by Germany. been a 


ecessities of life, for drugs, chem 


and dyes enter largely into the 


ifacture of nearly everything, and 
irgely in numerous instances that 
price determines that of the fin- 


ed products. 


TINHERE is little or no concealment of 
| the fact that the action of the 
| prohibiting the sale of German 
arises out of the fear that she 
suld regain her old-time pre-eminence 
in this special industry if 
she was accorded free ac- 
cess to the markets of the 
world; this in consequence 


Allies 


CTC. 


Advantage 
of her expert knowledge, su- 
periority of manufacture, 

ind lower costs. Potash, according to 

H. B. Fergusson, an expert adviser to 

the British military governor at Cologne, 

vho has written on the subject in the 

London papers, is included among the 

things Germany may not sell because 

France is anxious to develop a potash in 

lustry from fields of her own in Alsace 

nd Lorraine. The British Government 

actuated, no doubt, by a desire to 
ssist the British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
concern formed by arrangement with 
he Board of Trade to promote the 
ianufacture of synthetic dyestuffs and 
olors, in which the Government has 
two directors and owns 1,700,000 of its 

»,000,000 shares. 


ip a from this, however, and in- 
i dependent of the general prohibi- 
tion against Germany’s sale of chemi- 
cals, the British Government, except 
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under license, has already embargoed 
the importation of all necessary coal-tar 
derivatives, in which Germany excelled, 
for ten years. It is generally understood 
in London that where imports of these 
essential articles are permitted at all, 
a preference will be accorded to 
the United States. The same purpose 
that animated France and England in 
this matter, trade rivalry and the 
maneuvering for a commercial advan- 
appears to have actuated this 
country also. Such at least is the con 
struction which has been placed upon 
the action of the House in passing a 
measure levying duties of 60 per cent. 
ad valorem on laboratory glass, porce- 
lain wares, and on surgical and dental 
instruments, and 45 per cent. ad valorem 
on optical glass and philosophical, scien- 
tific and laboratory apparatus. 


tage, 


NERMANY, prior to the war, held 

XY the commanding position among 
the nations in the manufacture of the 
articles enumerated above, and no 
doubt, having read much about the 
pact she subscribed — to, 
being “a peace of justice,” 
she had an idea that some- 
thing like the quo 
ante bellum would obtain as 
to trade relations when hos- 
tilities ceased. But she finds what ap- 
pears to be a studied effort on the part 
of the Allied and Associated Powers to 
seize upon one of her principal indus- 


Germany 
Feels 


Aggrieved status 


tries, drugs, chemicals, and dyes, and 
discriminate against her in many other 
things. tariff on 
laboratory appliances and surgical and 
scientific instruments is a case in point, 
and aside from that legislation is pend- 
ing in Washington in the interest of 
American chemical manufactures, to 
prevent the “dumping” of German 
wares in this country; in other words, 
a direct discrimination against German 
dyestuffs, chemicals, and drugs. 


Our discriminatory 


T is not much a matter of surprise, 
under the circumstances, that Ger- 
many should feel embittered by this 
performance and complain of unfair 
treatment. And the truth is that it 











AND 


furnishe 


some basis for ich a remark 
as that credited to Dr. Tlerman Muller, 
Foreign Minister, who i 
reported as saying, in announcing th 
ratification of the treaty: * We are about 
to enter ; 


the German 


upon 
through a desert ‘ It | never we 
disturbed 
deliberately 
and a de ine lor ! 


ot course, to agvravate 
situntion or to provoke, 


hatred 


nal ional 


ene It would be better to let b 
gones be bvyvones, to seek to placat 
the enemy: to extend him a= helpin 
hand, for thereby bitternesses engen 


dered by forgotten 


Will ime thy 
but the Allies were bent on pun hin 


oOone’l 


Germany for her many crimes and chose 


a different course 


HERE are, however, other and more 
Important phrase in this situation 
ent of the va 


than the natural re 
quished toward the ielor and thi 


enti 


concern thin vhich are material for 


the Allies. In the first 


Instance they have levied 


2 

B - an enormous indemnit 
on th 
Indemnit against Germany, and how 


are they to collect it if they 


interfere seriously with Get 


many industrial life? Live and let 
hi ‘ "Isa vood motto. and if would seem 
to bye sound bu ness jud rent to per 


mit Germany, after her humiliations, to 
develop the industries in which she wa 
conspicuously successful before the war 
as the 
debts and resuming het 
family of nations 


readiest means 


1 paving het 
position in the 
Whater 
impede her recuperation lends 
her early charge, that 


er is done to 
color to 
the coalition of 


nations against her arose out of their 
jealousies of her commercial advance 
ment or to her later assertions, that 


the Allies would bind her to an economic 
servitude for years to come 


j SIDE trom this, however, is the 
A burning question of an enormously 
enhanced cost of living The whol 
world is arousing itself to the situation 
which has become intolerable and which 


is threatening the very foundations of 


government and of social order itself 
Very many factors not two or three 


alone—enter into the equation of the 


stupendous and burdensome advance tn 
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| the price of e ervthing that a man ¢ 
In the fi 
analysis the evil springs trom the w 
ol course It entailed a tremendou 
rsion of men and 
tructive endea‘ 


or drink r wears or uses 


from. « 
or to destructive acti 
Small wonder, then, that there should 
in actual dearth of utilities and supp! 
and that men should bid high for the u 
or acquisition of what remains, 


Wormen 


b ie demands of war drew million 


workers from toilsor 


and = factorie 
wrought them into the open and ma 


mines and 
ecupalions in 


shops 
ined them there, and it is no wonce 
that countless person wl 
have lived in the open al 


= breathed the free air « 
Fen ' heaven for the first time 

the ir lives almost should hy 

reluctant to return to the 

hole Sil earth or behind the frre tor 


valls In view of their experiences, tl 
not wholly surprising that they shoul 
seek shorter hours or an increased con 
both, in resuming the 
Again it was the war th 


pensation, or 
former tasks. 
curtailed transportation by land and b 
sea In numerous ways and which creats 
a shortage of facilities which continue 
to this day and renders the carrier set 
vice inadequate for the demands ii 
posed by an enormous business, and t] 

too, adds something to the advance 


prices. 

ND there are countless other thin 
i which contribute to the increase: 
cost of living The entire establishe 
order was thrown out of its natur 


workings by the war. In their desire t 

win the conflict nearly every tested eco 
nomic law and financial principle wa 
violated by the contestants. The law o 
supply and demand was set at naught and 
fixed prices were established not by the 
producers and the venders of the wares 
but by the consumersand the buyers, and 
every Government turned to inflation 
This country, to be sure, did not resort t 
issues of paper money to any great ex 
tent, but it stamped its name on billiot 

of paper, which did not add one dollar ti 
the wealth of the world, and the bank 


accepted these obligations and granted 
against them, dollar for dollar 


credits 





UR PLAN of foreign 
banking service is to 
“o-operate with the great ¢ 


tab lished banking institution: 
throughout the nih shia: 


ing from them for the benefit 
of our customers those full 
facilities and that expert 
wledge of local conditions 
hich can come only with 

residence and business 


blishment. 


rating with these mentiones 


nany ther rreat established 


KS,weare prepare dtosupply the 


fat ée 


We invite you make use of 


r facilities for 


ind se 1 ( rapt trans 
I ) | parts of the w 
ssuing E etters of Credit, payable 
parts of the world, In Dollars 


and Sterling, or other currency 


whe nh res 


] 
y « ivilized 


‘ollections throughout the 


Securing Credit Information and Re- 


ports on ‘Trade Conditions in for- 


eign Countries, 


Financing Exports and Imports. 


Issuing Documentary Credits and 


Accepting Time Bills of Exchange. 


COMPANY 


Reserve 
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WZ 
The Passing 


of the 


High Yield 


With the stabilizing of markets and 
the consequent return to normal prices 
of sound securities, investors will find 
it increasingly difficult to obtain good 
investments yielding high returns. 

For the far-sighted investor, who 
ek good income yield combined 
with safety, marketability and op- 
portunity for future proht, we rec- 
ommend writing TODAY for our 
t Booklet HH-200, de scribing 
lected Bonds and Notes yi lding 


i to 8% 
AHBickmore é[p 


lll BROADWAY, NY. 
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25,000 Investors Have 
Never Lost a Dollar 


HESE are the investors who 

have purchased first mortgage 
bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan. Every bondholder 
has always been paid in cash on 
the day due, principal as well as 
interest, without loss or delay. 


Write today for our booklet, ‘‘Safe 
ty and 6°,,” and for our current 
Investment Guide, describing a 
well diversified variety of sound 
and attractive first mortgage bonds, 
to net 6°), in $1,000 and $500 
amounts. Ask for 


Circular No. I-909 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
T) M } " PI 
M kee Stl 


37 years without loss to any investor 
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which is just as much inflation as if the 
printing-presses were turned loose in 
printing notes. This because il bank 


credit performs every function of a cir 
culating note. 


DEMAND which is world-wide has 
z sprung up to inquire into and cor 
rect the tendency of advancing prices if 
The American 
embarked on the task at the request of 
President Wilson, following 
a demand jfor higher wages 


possible. ( OnLTeSS has 


Many 
Inquiries 


Started 


or lower prices made by 
the Railway Brotherhoods. 
The British Board of Trade 
and a Parliamentary com 
mittee are prosecuting an inquiry in Eng 
land, and in all likelihood similar com 
mittees and boards are at work in every 
country in Europe. At 
different states in the 
many cities, 
tion of trade combinations and 
iteering” 


least a dozen 
Union, and very 
are looking into the ques 
“prot 
which bears on the general sub 
The quest has as 
sumed many of the aspects ol a mania, 
and not without reason, for it affects all 


ject of high prices, 


high ane low 
alike, and touches every one’s por ket 
book 


classes in the community, 


\ HILE it is likely that 
abuses will be uncovered, Ini 
stances of oppressive combinations dis 
and profits 
revealed, it may be regarded as doubtful 
if the inquiries themselves will be any 
more effective in than 
The 
meteor continued on its course despite 
that it was ordered to take itself off, 
and prices are likely to remain at their 
present level or vo even highe rs. 


certain 


closed, cases of excessive 


reducing prices 
the Pope's bull against the comet 


as long 
as the world-wide inflation of circulating 
notes and credit instruments continues, 
and until normal industrial. political, 
and social conditions are re-established 
in Europe. There can be no doubt 
whatever that these two _ factors 

namely, inflation which has depreciated 
the purchasing power of money every- 
where, and the demoralization abroad, 
which has curtailed production and 
thrown an unusual demand upon this 
country, are more largely responsible 


than anything else for high prices 





The Effect of Income Tax 
on Investment Yields 


If you pay a sur-tax on your income, it is important that 
you investigate the wef return from your investment. A 
7% ‘Yaxable security may yield you less than a 5% non- 
taxable one. 


For one whose taxable income is $15,000, a 
6% investment subject to the sur-tax yields 
approximately the same net return as a 5% 


Municipal Bond. 


For one whose taxable income is $40,000, a 
Yo investment subject to the sur-tax yields 
no more net than a 5% Municipal Bond. 


The greater the amount of your taxable income, the less 
net return you receive from a security not exempt from 
the sur-tax. In computing your income, consider your 
met, not your gross return. 


Municipal bonds offer not only a greater net return to 
men with large incomes, but also offer maximum security, 
stability and certainty of income. 


The extensive facilities of our organization are offered 
to all desiring to arrange their holdings to the greatest 
advantage to themselves. Our wide dealings in high 
grade bonds and our intimate touch with the financial 
centersof America through our system of exclusive private 
wires, assures our ability to assist you. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘Why Municipal Bonds are Exempt 
from any Federal Income Taxes.”’ It is free. Address 
Department D-9. 


William R.Compton (Company 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 





“*Over a Quarter Century in this Business”’ 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
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Aid to Investors 


create d 
f bond-buyers. Man 


millions have become 


The Government Loans 
millions o 
of these 
interested in the subject of 
Finance. Our specialists have 
prepared several booklets on this 
and kindred topics for the aid of 


| 


these investors. Thev are listed 


be low. 


‘‘What Finance Means’’ 
‘‘What Securities Mean’”’ 
“The Menace of Fraudulent Pro- 

motions”’ 


” 


‘*Incomes’’ (Monthly publication 


Breed, Elliott & Harrison 


Chicago Cincinnati Indianapolis 
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CONDITIONS 
aga AILING conditions of living 


might be alleviated somewhat, at 
least temporarily, if Congress should 
withdraw the guarantee of an average 
price of $2.26 per bushel for wheat, let 
ting that commodity and 
all other cereals seek their 
natural level in the market, 
and reimbursing the farmer 
for the difference between 
$2.26 per bushel and what 
ever price it sold at if below the guar 
anteed amount. This would cost the 
Government no more, in all likelihood, 
than under the present arrangement, 
and it would rid the country of an un 
economic and mischievous measure, one 
which many persons believe has con- 
tributed largely to the high cost of all 
food products. And the same is true 
to an extent of the attitude of the Allied 
and Associated 
many in 


Wheat 
and 
Chemicals 


Powers toward Ger- 
prohibiting the sale of drugs, 


chemicals, and dyestuffs. 


ERHAPS the problem will not be 

put up to Congress, but if it should 
arise it will be interesting to see if, at 
the time the legislators are inquiring 
into the cause of high prices with a view 
of their reduction, they will enact a 
measure to exclude or render the impor- 
tation of German dyes, drugs, and 
chemicals difficult, 
be better or cheaper than the 


because they may 
\(merican 
substitute s. To do sO would. of course. 
be highly inconsistent, for it 
amount to leg 


would 
islation in favor of the 
maintenance of high prices The short 
all materials, including the very 
things Germany has for sale, is, as 


age of 


already noted, one of the contributing 
factors to the advance in 
prices. But the chief influence after 
all is inflation, and that is going to be 
very much more difficult to deal with 
than anything 
Congress. 


world-w ide 


which may come before 


LL the various indices of trade, bank 
ft clearings, the foreign-trade state 
ments, the demand for money, and the 
statistics regarding the employment ot 
labor and the like attest to the passing 
of an enormous volume of business in 
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Investment Service 


E ARE MEMBERS of leading Stock Ex- 
changes, and through our extensive wire 
system are in close touch with other important 
financial centers. We are thus enabled to 
serve a large clientele and to execute promptly 


orders in all listed and unlisted securities. 


Out Bond, Note and Stock Departments are 
prepared to give expert advice on financial 
problems. Our Statistical Department fur- 
nishes detailed information as to the status of 
any securities. This service is placed at the dis- 


posal of investors, without charge or obligation. 


We offer a comprehensive and diversified list 
of securities which we have purchased for 
our own account after the most exacting 
investigation. Circulars descriptive of these 


issues will be gladly furnished upon request. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


moaPON Investment Securities mew venk 
PORTLAND CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT! 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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Selected 
Investment 
Securities 


HOUSEHOLD 
ACCOUNTING 


In planning the family budget it is a wise 
provision to make a definite appropriation 
to Savings and invest regularly in high 
class Bonds 

The Partial Payment Plan of th: 
Bankers Mortgage Co., enables the in 
vestor to see e fron 


on the hivhest class ol 


Corporation Bonds 
S100, S500. S L000 


% TO 72% 


Mum ip il and 


Denominations $50 


Interesting 
reque st for eire 


information will be sent 
ular KY 


Bankers Mortgage Co. 


CHICAGO—DES MOINES—NEW YORK 
OFFICE OFFICE 
112 W. Adams St 512 Fifth Avenue 
Randolph 5700 Vanderbilt 2712 
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The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on 
Stocks 
ance, 


Investments in 
and Bonds, 
Banking 


Company 


Insur- 
Trust 
list 


and 
service— see 


on third page following 
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the 


far as 
the 
fair to 


and SO 
to 


country 


one 
this 
continue It 


Is regarded as 


any 
determine 


bids 


contrary 


remarkable 
by the leading trade au 
thorities that at prices 
which would ordinarily pul 
an abrupt check upon ex 
many commodities 
in unexampled 


Tendency 
Toward 
Caution 


pansion are wanted 
volume because the re- 
quirementsare suchas toforeshadow even 
higher prices, and in many instances 
where supplies are needed and are avail 
able the matter of treated as 


secondary to the question ot delivery, 


cost is 


bonuses being paid in some instances 
to secure Immediate shipment. 


ET signs are not lacking at this 

writing decided tendency 
toward caution in certain quarters and 
there can be little doubt that this arises 
out of the well-nigh universal 
against advancing costs, 


of a 


protest 
and the uncer 
tainty of dealers regarding the possible 
effect of the agitators of the subject on 


the ultimate consumer. ‘Thus far the 
buying power of the community has 
appeared to be limitless, and there is 


no clear evidence that it has spent its 
force, but there is a strange psychology 
about the markets, and some authori 
ties argue that the buying mania may 


cease suddenly upon the realization by 


the community that price and value 
have parted company. This is often 
the case in the security market, 
where men for no known reason on 


occasions reach a conclusion that prices 
are high. 


rac such conditions the specu- 
: lator may merely refrain from 


buying or he may decide to take his 
profits, and if a_ sufficient 
men feel the same way about it 


number of 
their 
operations may change the 
entire price tendency, and 

Stock 
Market 
Indecision 


for no other clearly assign- 
able cause than that a sell- 
ing movement is as equally 
epidemic as a buying move- 

Of Wall Street it may 
the note of abounding confidence 


ment. be said 


that 


which was the chief sustaining element 
in the most remarkable movement that 
this generation has ever witnessed has 





BUSINESS AND 


FINANCIAL 


CONDITIONS 


\When a Business Grows 


A manufacturer who is en- 
larging his business selects a 
bank with a conception of 
credit based on an understand- 
ing of national and interna- 
tional markets. 


The National Bank of Com- 
in New York is a 
vendor of world wide credit. 
Through alliance with great 
financial institutions of other 
countries, we are 
able to provide cus- 
tomers with exact 
and confidential in- 
formation essential 
to intelligent foreign 
expansion. 
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IN NEW YORK 


Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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Forman 
| Farm Mortgages 


and the Monthly 
| Payment Plan 
A booklet, describing this convenient plan of 


investing in an attractive 6% security, is just 
ff the press and will be sent free on request. 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & COMPANY 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
tr South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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| Sugar Stocks 


The adoption of the 18th Amendment 
to the Constitution (Prohibition) is 
expected to greatly increase the con- 
sumption of Sugar and Sugar Products. 
List of dividend paying stocks of suc- 


cessful sugar producers and refiners 
mailed on request. 


Dividend yields @7°% and upwards. 
Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Established 1888 


74 Broadway 


New York 
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Investment 
Factors in 


MILLER Bonds | 
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—WHAT SCHOOL?— 


[he answer to school problem will prob- 


ably be found among the large number of 
schools advertised in the Educational Direc- 
tory of this issu The facilities of our School 
Bureau are also at your command for any ad- 

il assistance 1 may require in select- 
ing the school best suited to your demands 


School 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square New York 


Information Bureau 




















The 
Earning Power 
of Your Money 


6%, r 6 ['wo-Year Tim 
Certificates, which we hav ssued for 24 years 
ny yrotected by first mortgag: We pay 5% on 
Cer at pa yn demand 
Booklet es the facts about this old 


und tried titutior Write f ut 
The Calvert Mortgage Company 


865 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md 
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CONDITIONS 


given way of late to an indecision whic] 
has sprung in part from the campaigi 
against higher prices, but which is associ 
ated more directly with the attitude of 
labor, demoralized conditions in Euroy« 
and the unfavorable tendency of th: 
money market, as is evidenced by high 
term and call loan rates and a 
depreciation in exchange. 


A* DE from these matters the finan- 
cial district has counted confi- 
dently upon the stimulating force of 
European buying of materials. In con 
sequence, the delay in arranging the 
credits which will enable the foreigners 
to obtain their raw material and sup 
plies, which is more essential now even 
than it was two months ago, in conse- 
quence of the further depreciation of 
the European exchanges, has had a 
somewhat depressing effect. There 
no longer any doubt of the distressful 
conditions abroad, for they have been 
painted recently by Secretary of State 
Lansing in even darker colors than by 
Mr. Vanderlip or Mr. Davison, and 


there can be no question of the desira 


severe 


Is 


bility of our extending aid, but the 
bankers are loath to tie up their re 
sources in long-term credits, and the 


same is true of the merchants, and so 
the starvation, stagnation, and distress 
continue. 


NLESS relieved, and that speedily, 

it is difficult to see how a condition 

like that which obtains abroad can fail 
to react harmfully upon this country, 
for it is clear that with the exchanges 
running anywhere from 10 

to 75 per cent. against them 


— Europe cannot continue to 

Trop . 

ha ceectinies buy from us, on the recent 
heavy scale. When _ the 
credits extended by the 


Government as a war measure are ex- 
hausted the purchases will be curtailed 
and the disturbed situation abroad will 
be accentuated. Crop conditions, and 
notably those bearing upon winter and 
spring wheat, oats, and cotton, are not 
as favorable as they were, and the early 
estimates of abounding yields have un 
dergone some revisions, but the outcome 
of the cereals bids fair in any event to be 
above the average. 
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